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FOREWORD 



Senators llerinaii E. Talinatliit. and Hubert II. Humphrey, the 
principal authors oT the Rural Development Act of 1972, have ^aid 
repcat<)dly tliat the main thruVt of trie law wius to create jol)> la 
rural America. 

Job ( roiition can take many fornix, but one of the foremost tiiru<ts 
taken by rural deyelopers^.oV(*r the past several years ha> been to 
encourage the lacittion of manufacturing planU in the country>ide. 
The Southern States have been most active and effective in this 
ref^ard. 

As its title ,sug*xe,sts, this Conunittee JVint i^ a .series of puper> on 
the prospect^, problem^, impacts and methods involved in tlie process 
of rural industrial development. It is hoped that the information it 
contains will be useful to industrial developers in both ireueral and 
specific way.s. 

The Subconimittee does not necesj^arily endorse *ill of the conclu- 
sions reached in those papers. 

Dick Ci.ark, 
(Jhainmn^ ISnbcammiiiee on Rnral Uevelopmejit. 

' ' (in> 
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U.S. EMPLOYMENT SHlfi^^ THROUGH 1985 

9 

c CFtom the National Planning Aasociatlon, Feb. 1974] 



U.S. emplovmeni will continue to shift from the Natioti's older 
industrial areas to the South and West through the coining decade. 
Among the eight multistate regions, the Southeast, Southwest, Far 
West, and Mount Jiins States will increase their shares of total national 
<^mployment witli the Southeast leading the way in absolute job 
growth. Califonua, Floriila, Colorado, Maryland, and Arizona are 
expected to show the greatest gains in employment due to job shifts 
from other States. 

For the period 1970-85, the National Planning Asso<!iation projects 
ft total incrojiso of 22.7 million jobs nation^ll>[.. Every region and 
^State will experience a gain in emplo}Tnent, but in half of the regions 
and 27 of {\u\ Stat^ the number of net new jobs will be less than would 
result if employment grew at the national rate. Thus, these regions 
and States are expected to suffer relative job losses, ending the period 
with a reduced share of national employment. 

In makuig its projections, NPA analyzes the shifts in emplojTiient 
among the regions and States in terms of two major factors: Com-^ 
petitive position or locational advantage as measured b^' the rates 
of growth of like industries in different areas, and their economic 
structure as measured by the industry mix or proportion of nationallv 
fast growing activities. These two forces affecting the rate of job 
growth maV be reinforcing or conflicting. The projections in this 
article do not ^iccotint for effects of any sharp changes in the availabil- 
ity or prices of en(»rgy. / 



UELATIVi: EMPLOYMENT GAINS 




The Southeast Ifi projected to continue its strong economic permmance 
oj the Imt two (kcades with an increase of nearly 4.9 million jobs, but 
with fewer than 5 percent^oj them at the expense oj other regions, j 

The Southeast .s growth is expected to result from a continued 
competitive advatitage for southern industries which will overcome 
the negative effects of a mix of industries still weighted toward more 
slowly growing activities. Lying behind the competitiveness of 
southern industries are relatively low labor costs, a faster than average 
increase in per capita personal income, and the readv availability of 
labor displaced from agricul^ire. For the coming decade, the Southeast 
ij likelv to remain attractive for a broad. mix of economic activity, 
e^peciidlv for trade, services aud nondurable niivnufacturing. 

However, a look beliind the regiomd totals reveals a mixed pattern. 
The Southeast^ projec^ted growth rests on stellar performances^ by 
Florida, Virginia, and Georgia aiul a lesser gain by Kentucky. The 
renuiining seven States in the region are likely to experience declining 
shares of natio nal em ploymeiU with relatively large slippage in 
AlabanuiT^IissHsippi, aiid WcsTTirgi 
' — — (i) 
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The Far Western States, in 'contrast, show a uniform pattern of 
growing eiuployment shares based both on strong competitiveness 
^ ' by industries in the rejrion and on a favorable mix of economic activi- 
ties, i.e., one weighted toward more rapidly growing endeavors. Job 
growth in the region through 1985 is projected at nearly 4,2 million, 
of which over 3 million will occur in California. Nearly a fourth 6f 
this projerteH growth will represent an increase in the .proportion . 
of national employment in the area— the larg^t job^ giiin from shifts 
in employment location of any region. • 

The other fast growing regions— the Southwest and the Mountains 
States— are similar to the Southeast: The growth is root<5d in superior 
regional competitiveness despite an infavorable mix of economic 
activities, and the growth of relative employfnent is not shared among 
all the constituent States. The Southwest is projected to have a job 
increase of over 2 million of which more than a tenth will result from 
the shift in employment shares from other regions. However, the rela- 
tive job growth will be concentrated in Texas and Arizona while 
Oklahoma and Now Mexico are projected to suffer a declining share 
of national employment. In the Mountains Stat<5s, the picture is 
expected to be dominated by the strong performance of Colorado 
which will account for nearly 60 percent of the area's absolute job 
growth and nearly all of its mcreaso in national employment shares. 
Utah is projected to show a modest relative gain in employment white 
declires are foreseen for Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. 

REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT LOSSES 

Of the regions expected to decline in their share of national emplo}-- 
ment, only the Great Lakes States show a homogeneous pattern. 
Despite a projected increase' of 3,7 million jobs in the region, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illmois, Michigan, and Wisconsin are each expected to reach 
1985 with a smaller share of national employment than in 1970, with 
the largest number of lobs shifting out ofllunois. 

While New England and the Middle Atlantic States are both pro- 

iected to have losses in their regional shares of national employment, 
lalf or more of the States m each area will gain. In New England, 
only Massachusetts and Maine are expected to show signmcant 
relative job losses while Rhode Island, especially, and Connecticut 
and Vermont will show gains. Although the Midfdle Atlantic States 
are projt^cted to have the second largest absolute job growth in the 
country, large shifts of employment shares out of Pennsylvania and 
New York are likely to result m a reduced share of national employ- 
ment for the region. Indeed, Pennsylvania and New York areprojected 
to suffer the greatest relative job losses in the Nation — gaming 495 
and 366 thousand fewer jobs, respectively, than if they were to mat(i 

the national employment growth rate. 

All three of tne older industrialregions-^iT&^e^iv as continuing t 
be competitively weal^jdi;-^-^ areas but still 

industiialjmixr^AtrE^^ tiin£,Jj«^lttn'-Mia7^ States— 
^ew Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, ami the District of Columbia- 
are projected to gain in their employment .shares. With the addition 
of adjoining Virp^nia from the^ Southeastern region, these States 
constitute a significant mode of rfelative employment growth. 

0\ ' 



The Phiiiis region is beset with multiple problems that arc oxpedod 
to cQUtimie with lessened intensity into .the 1980's, with only 
Minn'esota and Kans»is bucking tlue'tido of decreasing employmeiyt 
shares>The area, enjoying neither coinpetitivo^ strength nor a favor- 
able industrial mix, has been una* lo to absorb the large numbers of 
workers dispiacecF from agriculture. • • , • ' 

Table 1 shows the actual total ^crease employment and job 
shifts by region-for 1900-70 and projected 1970-85. ' 

The trends of the 1970's arc projected -to continue during the 
1970-85 period in all of the regions, bur with Varying changes in the 
rates of relative job«gains and losses. The decline of the proportion 
of national employment in the Miifdlc Atlantic ami Phuns.8tates ia 
likely to slow doivn, largely on"" the basis of improved performances 
by New . Vork^ and the^ District of C5lumbia in the East and by 
Minnesota, Missouri antl Kansas in the plains region. ' 

AmongA;he regions with increasing shared of national emplo\;ment, * 
the rate of increase is expecte.! to accelerate in riie Mouft tains region 
and drop off in the Southeast. and Southwest. A 

Tennessee, North Carolma, and Oklahoma, which scored relative 
gains in employment in the 1960's, can an ticipate'decu^asing. employ- 
ment shares during 1970-85. ■ * 



TABLE I. -EMPLOYMENT SHIFT FOR REGIONS. l969»7J^ANO 1970-85. 
(In thousands of jobs] * 



Region 


Trtal 
change • 


■Net 
^ shift 


♦Region 


■ '* Total 
* * change 


Net 
, <$hift 


^ , .1960-70 




•i 


- ^ 1970^5 






United States .^ .>-.. 


.X. 15. 268 


-0 0 


United States.. ...X 


... 22,716 


0 

I 


Hew England- . ... . . . . . ... 

Middle AHafltic^ . . . ... . . . 

Great takes 

Southeast. .>. ...v. 

Plains..-..-. '.>:-:--:->->:-- 

Southwest . .,->-.:.> . 

Mountains.-.-.-,-..-.,.-.-. .>'.- 

Far West..... . -V. .>.'.,.;.> 


858 

... 2.460 
2,729 

.... 3,681 
904 
1,480 

... w 408 

... V2,748 


-130 
-1,057 
-443 

687 
-385 

366 
, 57 
^ 905 


New England...-.-:...:. -:-:-: 
Middle 4tiantic....:.>...-.-. 
Great Lakes. . .:.:. . .> . , 

Southeast 

Plains..,.. ... 

Southwest 

Mountains 

Far WASt.i.......:.-. 


.... ... 1.120 

4;»431 

- 3,708 

......... 4,864 . 

' 1.724 

.' 2,017 
»9 

....Vi... 4,152 


-314 . 
-512 

• -88 
259 
162 - 
1.163. 




OYMENT .\ND PER CAPITA INCOME 



^ ^^...ig-The 1970-85 period, r^[)id employment growth is not ex- 
pected to be accompanied by relative increas^es hi per capita i)ersonal 
mcoine in the eight' multistate regions. On the contrar}^; among the 
regionsjjrojected tcT experience rela'livc employment gains, only the- 
Southeast will also gain hi per capita personal income relative to tho 
national average. That urea, which in,t(i50 lu\d a per cai)ita income 
only 68 percent of the national level, is projected to achieve* nearly 
87 percent of tlie national average and to move out of last place among 
the regions by 1985. IndustriatizatiOn and mechanization of agricul- 
ture accompanied by rapid mcreases in productivity in the Southeast 
have produced fast growth in personal incomes while the regional 
population share has declined (1950's) or is projected to remain stable 
(1960-85). ^ . . , 

Substantial decreases in relative per capita income arc piojocted 
JoiMjieJW^esT and the Moimtj^ins^States, with the latter falling 



c 
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into last place among the regions. The Far West, lopg't^ national 
leader in per capita income, has seen its j)osi lion eroded as^Jlopulation 
growth has outpaced the area's increase in personal income.. By the 
end of the 1960's, the Far'West had fallen behind the Middle Atlantic 
region in per capita income ancf by 1985 is expected to fall 'behind 
JSew England also. In the Mountain States; the 'personal income 
share is projected to remain unchanged^ ^v^liIe population and cmpWv- 
will nse more rapidly than the ^atioriaF average, pusfiing per 



ment 



capita mcome to ever lower levels relative to the national average. 
The .stagnation in the area's income share stems primarily from the 
region s heavy dependence on agric'ultuie and relatively low income 
service activitiei<- ^ 

The Southwest is projected to have a modest loss in relative per 
capita income through 1980 and a slight gain through the remaindtjr 
of the projections period. 

TABLE 2 -REGIONAL SHARES OF NATIONAL TOTALS POPULATION, UBOR FORCE. WlirAN EMPLOYMENT, 
AND PERSONAL INCOME, AND REGIONAL RELATIVES OF PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOI^E. 1950^ 



(In percent: US. equals 100] 



' « ; 

New England' 

Population . 

• Libor force , . .- . . ..." : " 

Employment .V.._' 

Personal income, 

Per capita personat'income relative.'. . 
Middle Atlantic. . s 

Population........ 

Libor force I , .A. 

Emoloyment ♦ . , , .v . 

Pen onal income.. __ 

Per capita personal income relative. .. 
Great Lakes: 

. Population ..1...... 

^ * Labor force . . . . . ,^ 

Employment.....-..-.^. 

Personal income 

^ Per capita perspnal inco/ne relative. . : 
Southeast. ^ 

Population ....................... -. _ 

Lalwr force . . . ^. . . 

Employment . . ... . ..... 

Personal income. . . V 

Per capita personal mcome relative. . . 
Plains. 

Population _ -. J 

labor force V.. . 

Employment -. 

Persona; income. . . ...... 

Per capita peifional income reUive. . . 
Southwest: ' 

Population....... 

Labor force • /. 

Employment.. 

Personal Income. . . . . 

Per capita personal locome relative.. . 
Mountains. ^, . ^ 

Population * 

Labor forc% ....... 

Employment.. ... . 

Pe rsonal iiKOme . . . . . .... 

Pef capita personal income relative. I.. 
•Far West: 

Population.. 

Labor force . 

Employment 

Personal income.. . . , . 

Per capita personal income relative. 



1950 



1960 



6.1 
6 4 
6 7 
6.6 
107.0 



5 9 
6.2 « 

6 5 
6 4 

109.1 

21.4 
22.6 
23.0 
24.8 
115.7' 

20.2 

2o:i 
20. 

21.7 
107.7 

21.6 
20.2 
19 6 

15r;7 
72.7 



8.4 
8.4 

8.0 
93.2 

7.9 

~U 

6^9 

86.9 

2 4 
2.3 
2 3 

2 J 
95^,0 

12.0 
42.5 
12.1 
14.2 
117.7 



1970 



5.8 
6.1 
6 3 
6 3 
108.2 

20 9 
21.2 
21.8 
«23.6 
113.2 

19.8 
19.8 

20 2 
20 7 
104.2 

?1 6 ' 
20.7 
20.4 
'17.6 
. 81-.7 

n8 0 
•'8.0 
8.0 
7.6 
95.1 

8.2 
7.9 
7.7 
7.3 
89.3 

2.5 
2.4 
2 4 
2.2 
^ 90.4 

13.3 
13,8 
13.2 
14.6 
ttO 2 



1980 



5.8 
6.0 
6.1 

6.2 ^ 
106 8 

* 20.4 

i 20.7 
2L5 
23.5 
115.1 

, 19 6 4 
19.6 
19.6 
20.2,« ' 
102 > 

■ 20.6 
. 18.5 
85.1 

^ 7.7 
.7.6 
7.9 
7.5 
97.7 

8.3 
8.1 
7.8 
7,3, 
87.1 

2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.2 
^ 86.6 

* 13.^ • 
14.5 
13.9* • 
14.7 

105.5 



1985 



5.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6 2 
106.6 

20.2 
20.5 
21.3 
23.3 
I45 2 

19.7 
1^6 
19.4 
20.0 
101.3 

21.6 ' 
20 9 
20.6 
18.8 
86.8 

7.5 
7.5 
7.9 
7.4 
97.6 

8.4 
8 2 
8.0 
7.4 
87.6 

2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.2 
84.3 

14.2 
14.8 
14.3 

104* i» 
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Among the four rerioi^^ where employment is projected to grow 
lesd rapidly, the Middle Atlantic and Plains States are Itkely to gain 
in relative per capita income while New England and the Great 
Lakes States decline. The Middle Atlantic area, with its favorable 
mix of economic activities and highly trained workforce, is projected 
to widen its lead in relative per capita income through 1985, reversing 
the downtrend that occurred between 1950 and 1970. In the Plains 
States, relative per capita pert;onal Jncome, which declined from 1950 
to 1960, will continue a modest growth through 1980 with little change 
projected over the following 5 years. 

In New England, a nearly parallel decHne of both population anji 
poi-sonal income shares resulted in a slight increa.se m the region^s 
already high relative per capita income from 1950 through 1970. 
Over the- l<>70-85 penod, the divergence between population and 
income is expected to reverse, resulting in a decHne in relative per 
capita income and leaving the area's relationship to the national aver- 
age in 1985 es.sontially wnat it was 25 years earher. 

Population, employment and income growth in the Great Lakes 
States Ux^ only shghtljr behind the national average. However, the 
area^s reuvtive' per capita personal income is expected to continue 
to converge toward the national average through 1985. . 

EMPLOYMENT IN ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

Concurrent with shifts in the proportion of employment among 
region^ and States are changes in the .shares of employment an biDad 
<:ategories of economic activity and industries. 

The rapid increase in employment in the services sector ^nd in 
government, excluding the military, witnessed during the 1960's is 
projected to continue through 1985. Service wgrkers are expected ,to 
represent 20.5 percent of totril employment m 1985, compared to 
17.1 in 1960. Efmployment in government will show an ever fast-er 
growth, from 13 percent in 1960 to 19.4 percent in 1985. 

Employment in finance, insurance, and real e.s.tate, which grew 
significantly in the 1960's, will also increase its share in the 1970-85 
period but the rate of increase is expected to fall to the average of all 
industries by the end of the period. 

Declining shares of total employment have occurred in thc^.past in 
agriculture; forestry and fisliories; minine:; construction; manufac- 
turing; traasgortation, comnuinication and pubUc utilties; and trade. 
Ii\ all ot these except trade, the dimini.shing shares will continue the 
experience of the 1960's. 

However, within the broad (SIC onenligit industries) cla.ssification 
of construction and maufacturing, divergent trends are expected, 
lleavy 'construction is likely toMncrease its emplo} ment share at the 
' expcn.se of general building construction. Within manufacturing, 
rapid employment growth is projected in durable manufacturing in* 
dustries with fabricated metal produ(;ts, nonelectric machinery, 
electric machinery, transportation eqtiipment, and furniture and 
fixtures increasing their eniphryment shares. The growing share of 
employment in furniture ami, fixtures mamifncture will be a change 
from the prior period which redects the growth of personal incomes 
and the high income elasticity of deimmd ^ for furni.shings. 

^ That Isi as income Increases, product demand increases more r^ldly. 
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On the other hand, relatively low income elasticities lie.l^hmd the 
contimied decline^ in employnient shares projected in iiondurable 
manufactunng. All major categories of nondurable industries (SIC 
two-<hgit nuiustries) will have relative employment losses except 
djemical and allied products and textile nnll products, which are pro- 
jected to retam their emplovmerfi shares, and rubber and plastic 
products, Which are expected to experience a modest increase (see 
^a&^.e 3). . • . * I ^ 

Absolute employment in . U.S. manufacturing is 'expected to* in- 
crease oyer the projections period from 19.7 mfiliou Jobs in 1970 to 
♦22.8 million in 1885. This 3.1 million increase represents a slower rate 
of job growth than in the 1960^s but a faster pace than that of the 
1950's. These projections are derived not from simple extrapolations 
of historical trends but from detailed analysis of muftiple factors 
inchulnig output denn^nd, productivity, increabos and average man- 
houi^-worked for each industr)\ 
*: . Most industries, including a number with declining employment 
shares, unll increase total emoloyment., However, absolute job losses 
are projected to occur in food and kindred products, tobacco manu- 
facturing,' petroleum and coal, leather and leather products, and in' 
orsdrifince.. 

TABLE 1-PE|M:ENT SHARE OF 2.D16IT MANUi.. .TURING INDUSTRIES IN TOTAL MANUFACTURING EMPLOY- ' 
, MENT. UNITED STATES, I960-S5 



I960 1965 1970 1980 1985 



ToW m«wficturtn| : .x. , 100. 0 lO&O 180.0. UD.O 100.0 

*DufiW« iMnufaduflnl .■>.... 56.5 57.7 58.1 6l74 

OrdoMc* snd acetnoriM 1^3 1.2 13 g o 

UimlMr and fbod products 4.2 3.8 * ' 3 3 3*1 ■ 2*9 

' Turnitiirt and futures '2.4- 3 4 2 4 2 8 2 9 

* StOfle,city.tla»products.,..;.. 3.6 3.5 3.3 3:3 I]? 

tf}!SSJ!S^^^^^^^ 7-2 7.0 . W7 6.3 1:3 

FaMeatwf metal products 6.7 6.9 • , M *5 7^5 

MadNotry except tleetric 8.9 9.7 10.3 * 11.5 122 

.« Electric aquipment and suppUts. ^.5 9.0 9.8 10.2 10 7 

* Transport eqBjpment 8.2 9.5 9.2 9 5 go* 
o -Instruments 3.1 2.I 2.4 2.6 2 7 

Miseeilaneous manuftdurlni 2.4 2.4 23 . 23 22 



Nondurable manufacturing ..i^. 43.5 42.3 42.0 39.9 



38.7 



Food and kindrtd products 10.6 9.7 91 7 6 70 

Tobacco ftianufactures ..... .5 .5 *4 -3*3 3 

Textile millproduct*. 5.4 5.0 5.0 5.1 50 

Apparel, otfiar tax............... 7.3 7.4 7.0 6.9 Ij 

Paper and allied products...... 3.5 3.5 3 6 ^ 3 4 3 4 

PrtntlniandpubfoWng. 5.7 5.7 eio 518 5^7 

Chemical and allied products. J. 4.9 4.9 54 53 54 

Petroleum and coal products. . . 12 10 10 's 7 

Rubber, pl^lcprdduct^.......:.. 2.2 2.5 2!9 3.4 ^ 314 

l,pMI)er.leatherproducb 2.I 1.9 ^ 1.6 , J.3 ill 



GEOGRAPHIC CONCKNTRATJON OF EMPLOYMENT 

The geographic distribution of employment in various economic 
activitie^s is continuously changing— with employment in some in- 
dui^tncs becoming more concentrated in particular parts of tihe country 
while other types of work become more widely dispersed. Clianges m 



degree of geographic concentration reflect many factoi's, mcludmg 
cost and speed of tfaiisportation, process fochnology and product 
characteristics. Some activities, particularly services, are strongly 
oriented Coward arid, tend to locate near their mai^kots. Othei?s are 
material, or resource orientod, or may base their locations largely on 
the availability ano jost of labor. ' 

NPA has analyzed the chanjr^" '''^»'ee J concentration of ^gloy- 
ment in 44 economic activities ' ' li^vi: od in terms of. coefficu its 
of localization," which relate region's or State s employment 

in each activity to the area's share of total U.S. employmont. 

In terms of one-digit induijtrics, the ranking from most dispersed to 
most' coucentrateii geographically is: Trade, services, construction, 
c'overnmont, transportation-communication-public utilities, finance- 
fnsurance-real estate, manufacturing, agriculture, and mining.. A 
more detailed breakdown shows all the nonresource industnes as 
frelatively disposed or located close to their. ultimate copsumei-s. Ail 
resa^rce-based industries, except food and kindred products, are 
eoticent rated in'certain areas and some are tending to become more so. 

c.xiauufacturing, on the other hand, has tended to spread itself more 
widel'/ as transportation improvements and the general rise in income 
level liave allowed plants to locate closer to their markets. „ 

The activities projected to become significantly more concentrated 
durinc' the 1960 to 1980 period are: Communication; chemicals and 
uUied'^prodnctsiJumiture anil fixtures; agricultur^; general buildmg 
construction; personal and entertainment sernces; the, l^ederal 
Government; and non-metallic mining. . 

Emplovinent will be significantly more ^dispersed m 1980 than m 
196^ in c^'^ctric equipment and supplies; professional services; msur-* 
auv. orestry, fishery and agriculture services; rubber and plastics; 

and instruments. r i i- r a 

Table 4 shows the changing coefficients of localization tor specihc 
• industries. The lower the number the greater the degree of dispersion. 

NATIONAL BASIS OF REGlONAIi PROJECTIONS ' 

' XPA's regional ccononuc projections utiHze a ''^tep-dbwn'' method- 
oloo'v so that regional and State projections arc consistent with 
pro'jcctions for the national economy. Each area is projected witli 
consideration of trends in other areas and national totals. 

The national projections lying behind the regional totals rq?orted 
herein show total civilian jobs in 1985 of 105.5 milkpn held by 101 
milHon workers (4.5 million projected to holcVtwo jobiO. Of the 105.4 
members, of the civiUan work force, 4.4 million are'jxssuined to be 
unemployed (4.2 percent unemployment rate). , v, • 

Total mitioiuil personal income, expressed in current clotlars, is 
projected to rise from $800 billion in 1970 to $1,750 billion by 1980 
and $2,554 billion by 1985. Per capita income for the same years is 
projected at $.'5,9:^2, $7,605 and $10,400, respectivey. Ihe relatively 
rapid rate of growth of per capita income prt?jccted for the penod is 
due to the assumed lower unemployment rate, u low fertility rate, 
aiul a slight increase in the percentage of potential workers who enter 
thelttboi^forc^j 
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TABU 4.-lOCALIZATlOli| COEFFICIENTS FOR INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT BASED ON STATES, 196a-W 
* (In perctnt) 



Bas«d on States as observation units 



Industry 



I960 



1970 



1980 



1. Retail trade...'. • 39 

2. Spacial trad« contfacton (constrttctlon). I . [ ! V 7! 0 

3. State and local lownfnant ^ 5. 3 

i- St""*l *«fvic«$. entertainment, recreatio'n.-.-. 7. 9 

5. Wholesale tr adt 8 4 

6. m\K utilities .V......... . *S2 

7. Transportation ...... .w.-.w.-.l*. ' *[ 9*2 

8. Conmunicatlon *. *:" """ " " 7* e 

9. Food and kindred products. . .-. . J." * 10* 5 

10. Genarat buildini contradbrs . . . . .-. . .V. ... . ! ." . . " 8! 6 

11. Insuianct 9 7 

12. Professional and rel^tM services . . ... ... . .... . . 'S'. 9.* 3 

13. Finance .v; ... 10.9 

14. Business and repair services. . . . J.-.'. * - - - . r id 0 

15. Stone, day, flass products. . .-.V. . . . .V. * .-. . 20. 0 

16. Real estate . . i. .'. . . ....... ..... 177 

17. Federal (ciAhjirjrGbveriynent.. . .*. .\ S. .1 ... . w! 2 
II, Papdf and allied products . . . . . . : .. .'. . 20. 5 

19. Heavy construction contPectors......... .... . . .. * IS. 9 

20. Chemical and aliied products . . . 212 

21. Printing and publishing .1^ " ' 18! 2 

22. Nonmetalllc mming^ ... .. 'r.'"' 21 0 

23. Furniture and hxturis I ' " z\3 

24. Private household service . 18 6 

25. Forestry, fishery and agriculture services, . . . . 24. 7 

26. Petroleum Ind coal products. . . . . . . ..... ... 40. 6* 

27. Fabricated metal products J. . . . . . . J ^ . 26 4 

n. Electrical equipment and supplies . . . . . . . ... ... 30. 2 

29. Nonelec^ical machine " 30. 2 

30. Transportation equipment. . . . .. . .-. .\ . .. . . . ! ' 38. 5 

31. ^Agriculture 31.5 

32. Apparel, other textile products . .-. . . . . . ... . . . . ... 35. 1 

33. Primary metal products ...... ....... ^. ... \ ... 39. 4 

34. Rubber, plastics. . .: . . . 36. 4 

35. Mlsceltaneous manufacturing..'..^...'........./ . ' . 36.7 

36. ins{VM|ents..k,.... 409 

37. O/dftfnce.. . . fif. ... . . . . .: ' 511 

38. Lf ather, leather products. ..... .-.'. . . :. . ./ . . ! 47. 7 

• 39. Lumber and wood products. ....... . . .V ..... 42. 3 

40. .Coal mining. ...... . ... . ... . .'. ... .1 ...... . 69 I 

41. Textile mills. , . . ^ ... ^ -. . . .:. . ... . . . . . .... .... 57. 8 

, 42. Crude petroleum and natural gas . . . .'. . ... . . .V. ..... 68. 3 

43. Wetal mining .w.'. ... V . 71.0 

44. Tdbacco manufacturing..V..l.;..>....^...V............ 69.2 

1. Trade ......1................. ... .... ... 4.1 

2. Services .... . . . . .> . ; . . . . . .:. . . ^ 4. 5 

3. Construction . . . ... . ... . ..... ... . . . ...1 . . ... . . . .. 6. 3 

4. Government . . . . .--'.. V.'. . .'. 7. 3 

5. Transportation, communication, pubNc utilities. ^ . . . 7. 1 

6. Finance, insurance^ real estate .... .... 10. 5 

. 7. Manufacturing .'.......-..........'... .'. .' * 13. 5 

,8. Agriculture, forestry^ fishery, agricultur^services.. . . 30. 5 

9. Mining 46.7 



4.2 
6.2 
5 4 
8.0 
7.2 
9.2 
8.3 
8..0 

II. 6 

10.2 
8.8 
7.3 

10.7 

II.7 

17. 1 

16. 1 

19.8 

20.1 

15.5 

23.6 

16.2 

21.8 

26.1 

18.6 

21.7 

39.1 

24.0 

22.8 

26.0 

32.3 

31.7 

33.5 

37. 7' 

26.8 < 
' 30.4 

34.5 

44.1 

44.8 

41.1 

70.5 

60.0 

69.5 

73." 

72.2 

3.8 
4.8 

7.5 

6.& 

5.8 

9.4 
12.6 
30.1 
46,5 



3.9- 
6.6 
5.6 
8.3 
7.6 
8.5 
8.3- 
8.7 
12.8 
II. I 
8.0 
7.0 
II. 2 
II. I 
17.6 
15.7 
20.9 
21.3 
15.2 
.26.0 
I7»3 
24.6 
28.9 
17.5 
20.2 
38.0 
U.A 
19.9 
25.3 
31.8 
36.8 
33.6 
37.5 
25.8 
30.4 
34.2 
43.0 
43:7 
40.2 
72.2 
58.9 
68.0 
7L8 
73.3 

3,6 

5.2 

8.-0 

6.3 
.5.8 . 

8.7 
13.4 
33.4 
45.0 



3.9 
7.^ 

5.8 
8.6 
7.7 
8.4 
8.2 
9.2 
13.7 
II.6 
7.7 
7.0 
II.4 
II.O 
17.7 
15.1 
21.8 
22.1 
15.5 
27.0 
17.9 
75.7 
30.5 
17.8 
20.3 
38.0 
24.6 
19.4 

24. ^8 
31.5 
39.9 
33.6^, 

. 37.4 

25. r 
30.4 
34.5- 
43.4 
43.0 
39.9- 
72.9 
58.8 
67. 
71.5 
73.3 

3.6 
5.4 
8.8 
S.2 
5.6 
8.5 

13.7 

35.1 

45*0 
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PURPOSE OF THE RESEARCH 

* f 

It is clear that one of the many national needs is a more balanced 
population distribution in order to achieve greater equality of life 
among the various regional, racial, and ethnic segments of our society., 
Toward this end three strategies are available to the Nation: (1) lo 
, spread the p()i)ulation by encouraging growth in sparsely settled rural 
areas, (2) to encourage an hicreased concentration of populatioix in 
small towns in honmetropolitan areas, and (3) create new cities. 

(0) 

•1-SW— 74 2 
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Regardloss of the stratogj^ adopted, the success of anv effort rests 
hea%ily upon the expansion of employment opportunities in non- 
nietropoHtan regions. 

One of the major contributors to the concentration of population m 
urban centers lias been the historical tendency of industry to locate 
in cities. Coupled with that has :)een the trend of increasing mech- 
anization of agriculture. In short, out-migration from low density rural 
areas to concentrated urban centers has been precipitated primarily 
by the distribution of employment opportunities. In order to achieve 
a population redistribution, policy must be forged which increases 
employment opportunities and manpower development in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

In recent year*? industries have been looking to rural areas and small 
towns for new plant locations. For a variety oi' reasons such as labor 
costs, land costs, and taxes, this trend is likely to continue. Such 
employment in low density areas »vill be favorably received by industry 
and the public. Tlius, some indrstrialization of rural areas of the 
United States is highly probably although the pace and direction 
remain uncertain. 

Therefore, the <][uestion arises as to how the character of rural areas 
and small towns is affected by industrial development. Will indus- 
trializing rural areas contribute to the solution of the twin problems 
of rural poverty and urban blight, or will it merely hasten the spread 
of urban ills? The assumption is that new economic opportunities 
vnl\ increase the size of the nonmetropolitan population by reversing 
out-mi^ration to the point where there is a net gain of population, 
will stinjulate business activity, will improve the quality of life in 
rural areas, and, in the long run, will relieve pressures on existing 
urban areas. 

> These and numerous related questions were examined in the 
analyses which form the basis for this report. 

THE RESEARCH SITUATION AND STUDY DESIGN 

111 April 1965, Jones-Laughlin Steel Corp. (J. & L!), publicly 
announced plans for the construction t>f a large-scale production 
facility near the village of Hennepui in Putnam County, 111. The 
1960 population of the county was 4,570 with an active labor force 
of 1,663 persons, and-had an estimated aggregated personal income 
of 821-^671,000 from wage and salary disbursements. As part of their 
overall strategy, J. & L. purchased 6,000 acres of land in Putnam 
Countv with the intent of leasing portions of the acreage to steel 
users for fabricating plants. Presently, J. & L. uses a smnll portion 
of the acreage for their plantsite and the remainder is leased for agri- 
cultural production. Construction of the complex was started in 
June 1966, and was completed in December 1967, at a cost of more 
than $150 million. The hrst commercial order was sliipped on Feb- 
ruary 19,. 1968. . - « 

During the initial production period, J. & L. employed approxi- 
mately 700 workers, most of whom held jobs that wouhlbe classified 
as '^blue collar.'' Tfie J. & L. work force in July 1972 was 1,039, 
and the majority of these were hourly wage union employees. The 
304 salaried employees included, in addition to the four plant managers, 



100 forcineii unci crufuncii, 52 professional and technical personnel, 
78 clericaK and 19 operatives and service workers. There were 38 
females on the payroll, all in the salaried category with most being 
clericals. The annual payroll was approximately $7 million. Clearly, 
the capital investment of J. & L. ui conslniction and continumg 
work force repre>eiitcd a (Irainaiic increase in labor demand in Putnam 

County, 111. , , ^ . ^, , , T> 

With funding from the University of Illinois Graduate Kesearcn 
Board and later from the Xationaf Institute of Mental Health for 
the purpose of absessing the impact of industrial development on 
nsvchological disorder nnd level of social alienation we began moni- 
toring Putnam County and parts of three adjoining counties in 
Junc''l966, #t a, time Vhen construction was in the earth moving 
strtf'e. For purposes of analysis, the Hennepin area was considered 
an'**experimcntar' region, and a ''control" region was selected and 
monitored in the same way as the Hennipin area. This design per- 
mits a clearer interpretation of observed clianges in the Hennepin 

region. ^ . 

The experimental area is located along the Illinois River about 100 
miles we >t of Chicago. It is '415 square miles in size and consists of all 




located along the Indiana-Illinois border approximately^ 100 mdes 
south of Chicago. It is about 222 square miles in area, and is composed 
of six townships: Belmont, Concord, Iroquois, Crescent, Middleport, 
and Sheldon. The region hicludcs the county seat of Iroquois County, 
the town of Watseka. The control region is approximately 100 miles 

from the Henneoin area. , . , . , , , / n t 

Our monitoring took several forms which included: (1) Interviews 
with an area probabilitv sample of heads of households selected in 
1966 and reintcrviewed m 1967 and 1971, (2) inUTviews with a new 
area probability sami)lo of heads of households in 1971, (3) interviews 
with small business operators in 1967 and 1971, (4) compilation of 
secondary data from countv, Htate, and Federal agen(;ies, (5) annual 
censuses of all hisrh scfiool stud(»nts (»ach fall, 1960-70, and (6) J. & L. 
personnel files for their July 1972 work force. This multimethod 
approach to monitoring a ruVal area undc^rgoing industrial develop- 
ment while simultaneously monitoring a control region has pennitted 
us to assess the development impa(^t on a large number of variables 
with a quasi-exjHiriinontal re^Mrch deMgn. The^a'nalysis reported hero 
i<i based on data from the hous(^hold surveys, secondary sources, and 
J. 6z L. personnel lilos. 

BINDINGS 

.ct of'flie 



Our concern in this project lias beou to assess the impact 
Jonos-Laughlin Steel 13ant siting in Putnam Countv, I"., on an a-ray 



of ccoaomTc, demogiffpluc and social parameters of the host county 
and its surrounding area. The results of our analyses are summarized 
briefly in this section and are organized topically. .„ ^ - , 

Documentary support for tlic summary statcinonts will be found 
in the manuscripts listed in Reports issued (section VII). 
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^•1. Jones-Laugklin workjorce 

As indicated above the work force at J. & L. has increased fmm iin 
mitial 700 to slightly over 1,000 bv Julv 197^' U will Sance miJs 
mtorpretat.ou offijulinirs regardinR the Vom.n.miu o ooSoJ- Se 
charactcnstics of the J„lv 1972 work force since this provh es a dS 
hoc description of the laW demand jrenorated P™^«'«-^ Po*'^ 

■.d^^T'^ ^"""T w"'^'"'".^*' •-'^1^? 7:i5 werP iionrlv paid and 

.i04 were salane. . We shall consider them separately because thev are 
*tite dissimilar m character. The 735 hourly paid employeo^ we e all 
ma e. On the average thoy had completed 1 1 .8 years of educate, an 

5aL%Sp'n ft^ >T''- % socioeconomic .index' 

St nifv J-i t hourly jobs was 22.:) 1. It is worthy of note also 
that only 2.J.16 percent of these men were sons of farmers 
Among the 304 salaried employees .38 were women ami 266 were 

tions and the remainder were distributed among several "staff" Dosi- 
S^ni 'rf ?»gmee.s, ami public relations 

assistant. I ho moan age of all snlaned employees was :j4.29 years. 
Iheir educationa attainment was 13.62 years on the „vernge: And 
the jobs they held had an average SEI value of 51 64 

These characteristics ot the 1972 work force at the J. & L. HenneDin 
Works are m contrast to the employed heads of household in the 
townships surroumlmg the plant. In July I971, our survey revealed 
a resident labor force of employed heads of households in which the 
mean ago was 44.26 years, the average yoar> of schoolin- completed' 
w:w 11 74 and the average SEI valuc^of jobs was. 38.32LBy way of 
contrast the hourly paid workers Are clejirjy much vounger aiid hold^" 
loss prestigious jobs than employed heads of household. Their educa- 
tional levels were about equal. On the other hand the salaried workers 

w e rft ynin i ger, ,bottciLcduc atP(l n nfl iii -possession of much more prestie- 

lous Jobs. ' ■ 

If one combines the salaried and hourly paid employees, one finds 
that the J. & L. work force is younger and better educated than the 
employed heads of households. However, the mean SEI value of 
J. & L jobs IS somewhat lower than that of employed heads of house- 
holds becft'ise of the predominance of "blue collar" jobs at the plant 
. 1 he parapaphs which follow summarize our assessment of Jones- 
Laughlin .s large and noticeably contrasting labor demand on social 
demographic and economic parameters of the communities in its 
immediate environment. Given the.sizeand contnisting nature of the 
labor demand generated one might reasonably„ e.vpect substantial 
impacts. 

B. Population 

Size.— mng data from lhe U.S. Census of Population it is clear 
tliat in Putnam County and the conmiunities of Bureau County 
which have easy highway access to the J. & L. plant there has been 
a siiarp reversal of the popuhition decline that had' been occurring 
from 1930 until 1965. Putnam County showed a much more rapid 
growth rate from 1965 to 1970 than any of the other counties observed 
(14 percent), including the control area and of the State of Illinois 
It IS reasonable to infer that the presence yf the industrial development 
in Putnam County has been a major source of the reversal in the 
population trend since the decline continued through the first half 
^ of the 1960-70 decade and was sharply reversed in the second half. 

ERIC ,J,;.^9 
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Age. — Growth in tho populution of Putnam County has been 
accompanied by a change in the ago (composition. Of the five counties 
being monitored Putnam County in 1960 had the highest median ago 
(34.5). By 1970 it had the lowest median age (30.^). To a lesser 
extent the other three counties in the experimental area showed the 
sanio decline in median age while the control county remained un- 
changed during the decade (1960=^31.8 and 1976 = :M.5). The same • 
trend in ago is apparent in our s'urvey of heads of I jusehold. 

liducation. — With a younger population and the I igher educ^^tional 
level of J. & L. em|)loyees one wouhl expect an incrc^ase in the^edu-. 
cational iittainment of the population, particularly among males. 
Comparison of the 1960 and 1970 Censuses of Population does indi- 
cate that edficatiomd attainnuMit (\ear- of school corfipleted) increased 
more rapidly iu the experimental than in the control area, especially 
among nvide^. Moreover, males in Putnam County had th^^rgest 
gain, from 9 years in 19G0 to 12 years in 1970. During this same 
decade there were gains in educafional attauunent among women but 
tiherc were no differences observed between the experimental and 
control areas. 

^ Data from our survey of household heads Mipport^ the finding of 

educational gaiiw. Among employed heacK of hou^ohohls in the experi- 
mental area the mean ,\ears of school completed increased from 11.41 
Hi 190G to 11.74 in 1971. This ojain i'^ statistically significant. Among 
employed heads of household in the control area there was a smaller 
hut ^tatiNtically nonsignificant gain (!1.03 to 11.25). 

Thus. iiuluMrial development has heen accompanied by a more 
Nul)Ntantial increase in educatioiial attainment among the male 
pofndation than among the female population which suggests a sub- ^ 
Ntantial in-migration of men with more education than resident males. 

Marital status. — Oiu» of the presumed consequences «f rural in- 
dustrial development often cited in its support is an increase i*n the 
rural area's attractiveness to its youth. Proponents of this view beheve 
that yOunir persons no longer.will need to move away to find employ- / 
ment. If this presumed process actually occurs, one wcmid e.xpect to 
find an increase in tlu^ percentage of unmarried (single) adults; 
especially in the years Immediatt'ly followitig the increjised local labor 
demand., 

We do fiiu'l a suiall increase (2 or 3 percent) in the proportion of 
adults, male and female, who are single. However, we find an increase 
of the same magnitude in the control area, in all rural areas of the State 
of fllinois, and in the total poj)ulation of tin* State of Illinois. There- 
, fore,, it would he iiuippropiiato to as-^ociate this change with the 
>. presence of the Jone^-Laughliii development., 

Ifonsfhold fiizf, —Tho mean nuniber of, persons per household de- 
clintMl fronj 1960 to 1970 in the counties comprising the experimental 
area. However, as with changes in marital -status, similar changes 
have occurred in the control area and throughout the State. Again, 
it would he inappropriate to attribute the ol)serve(l change to the 
industiial development in Putnam County. 

(\ MiffvatUiK 

Population growth in an area where geograj)hic houndaries are 
constant can occur only as a result of increased birth rate, decreased 
death rate, in( reased ratio of in-migration to out-iaigration, or some 
combination of these factors. In the loni: run industrial development of 

er|c 
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rural areas imiv afFert all of tix^so doiiiographic ^factors. However, in 
the short run it is more hkcly to <^-nerate population growth bv incroas- 
dealK^^^ dorroiisiiig out-migration than by altenug birth 

^yurill inerea.se trmu^ net mujralion.—Exiiinhatmx of birth aiul 
, death statistics clearly indicate that tfio growth of population in Put^ 
'fU^\iT'r^' i''''"i' ''l!^ attributable to natural increase. During 

(biithsHleaths/lOoO population) yet exptrienced a gross popiilation 
dec ino of .^.7 percent due to a negative balance of in- and out-niigration 
\ ,|P^^!;^!."^>'i r^^e of natural incr'jaso in Putnam County 
during the 1960-70 decade declined to 6 percent while the counr^^ pop- 
ulatnm grew by 9.6 percent as a result of a turnaround in the net migra- 
tion How. The decline in natural increase is consistent with the 
oxperience of most rural counties in the Nation daring the last decade. 
1 mis Putnam County, unhke most rural couiitier', was able to show 
a positive growth by altenng the balance of population flow in and 
out of the county. 

Within the experimental area, Bureau County shows the same 
Dattern County but in lass dramatic fashion. However, 

PA^? Marshall Counties, which had positive growth during the 
1950-60 decade, liad less than 1 percent change during the 1960-70 
aecade with natural increase being oflFset by net out-mi^Tation. The 
same was tnie of Iroquois County, oi^r control area. 

Decomposimj net migration.— Ideally one would like to decompose 
the net migration by revealing the numbers of persons moving to 
and from the county of reference. Unfortunately, this straightforward 
count IS not possible using data from published census documents. 
However, since the presumed reduction of out-migration is a njajor 
argument for rural industrial development we examined several data 
sources which permit an estimation of the in-migration and by sub- 
traction from net nugi-ation derived an estimate of out-migratioji as 

An estimate is obtained by subtracting the percent of 1970 residents 
ot a county who lived outside^^that county in 1965 (in-migrants>, 
raised by a factor of two, from the net migration figurb for the decade, 
Ihe remainder provides a crude estimate of out-iuifflration. The same 
procedure was followed for the 1950-60 decade to provuloa poin^of - 
companj^on. By this technique we find that in Putnam and Bureau 
Counties in-migration increased and out-migration decreased sub- 
stantially. LaKSallo County e.'^porienced no change in in-migration but 
had an increase m out-migration. Marshall County had a slight in- 
erease in m-migration with no change in out-migration. The control 
county had a pattern like Putnam and Bureau Counties but weaker. 
Uidy Putnam County had more in- than out-migration. 

Some confidence in those overall trends, if not the absolute values of 

- the estimates, is generated by examination of the Social Security 
Continuous Work His<»y Sample (1 percent). For those -counties 
and years with sufficient sample size to permit calculation of migra- 
tion rates the results are consistent with the estimates from Census of 

, ropulation.data. Als6,''on ,tl.e basis of tht> Social Security sample it 
would appear that the reversal of net migration from loss to gain 
occurred in the second half of, the 1960-70 decade. This coincides 
with the Jones-Laughlin development. 
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Data from owy houM?hol(l survoys record the s«me trend toward 
increased in-inigratiou. We find the rate^ of iu-niigratiouHo bo lu^hov 
in our sample tliau for (county dnta derived from the Census of 1 opu- 
lation. Since the geographic; area samphnl by us is loss extensive an<l 
situated closer to* the platithito this iiiidiiig suggests a gradient ol" ui- 
migration which diminishes as distance from the plant nicreases. 

The finding of a substantial iu-migrution is collaborated further 
* by the fact that 41.77 percent of the Joues-Laughlin hourly paid labor 
force (July 1972) had moved into the Putnam County or contiguous 
townships since eniplovment at the Hennepin Works. Salaried workers 
at Jones-Laughlm wc^iv more likely to be m-nugraiits (55.59 percent). 

It would appear that Putmun County, and to a lesser extent Bureau 
County, has experienced an increased in-migration during the record 
half of the 1960-70 decmdo while also having a decline in out-mi^a- 
tion. However, the greatest change has been in the flow of person^ into 
the county. The outflow of persons continues but in reduced volume. 
"mj-QTucial finding is the fact that Putnam County, and to a lesser 
extent Bureau County, is able now to attract replacements for those 
leaving. ^ 

D. Occnpational^sU:u€ture 

Creating 1,000 plusjobs in ;<^ounty whose total tibor force was 
approximately 1,700 htid.the potential of dramatically altering the 
occupational struc^ture both directly and through multiplier effects. 
However, our findings reveal a^ituation in which most of the jobs 
were filled by persons living outside Putnam County (82 percent) 
and even bevbnd the boundaries of our^experimental area (5:3 percent). 
Thus, the effective stiniuhis on occupalbnal structure through in- 
creased labor demand Wiis 182 jobs in Putnam County and 365 jobs 
ii^ the area encompassed by our househojd survey. Commuting 
clearly reduced the potential for "first round effects" on the com- 
munities nearest the Jones-Laughlin plant. In pomt of fact, the 
average trip to work distance for Jones-Laughlni employees was 
19.1 miles with at least one person drivinc: 57 miles one-way. Given 
the extent to which workers commute and the si/e of the commuter 
field it is not surprising that changes ui the structure of occupations 
were less than the juxtaposition of Putnam County labor force si/.e 
and added labor, demand might suggest. Vet, we do observe significant 

changes. . . r^ . • i 

The number of etnploved persons living in Putnam ( oiinty increased 
bv 10.58 percent fro;n I960 to 1970. Bureau County had an increase 
ot 7 58 percent. All other comities, including the control county, 
experienced enlarged labor forces but with a growth rate und(u* 5 
percent. Over the same period the State of Illinois labor force grew 
by 14.29 percent. . i . . 

There have been important changes in the occupational structure 
of the experimental reginn from 1960 to 1971 based on our observations 
of employed heads of households and their spouses. I^irst, there were 
moderate incrt^iscs in th(^ proportion of the actively employed in 
the managerial, clerical and sales and service worker occupational 
categories. Thes(» increas(?s are consistent with changes expected in 
adcveh)ping area— growth in managerial and service related occupa- 
tions. Similariv (U)nsistent is the observed decline m agricultural 
occupations, therefore,, (me may conclude that there has been a 
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significant sectoral relocation in tlio occupational structure of tlio 
experunental area. " 

nn?fo?ni ^^P?^'«^?'^t^' ^^^Sion has experienced an occupational 
upgrading;. 1 hero lias been a growth, from 36.77 percent to 45 37 
percent, in the proportion of the active labor force employed in 
VNlnte collar occupations between 1966 and I97J. No such ^hanjre 
occurred m the control region. The upgrading also is uidicated bv the 
mcreased mean value of the socioeconomic index of occupations.' 

llnrd, there has been an increase hi the proportion of the active 
labor force emplo.ved for salaries and wasres in tho experimental 
region, from 86.05 percent to 88.54 percent. ^Iiis trend was reversed 
in the control region. This shift signals an increased bureaucrati- 
zation of the occupational structure. 

We also found an 8 percent increase in labor market participation. 
However, the control region experienced a similar increase. Thus, one 
should not attribute this chaii^^ to the rural industrial development 

1 ontrary^ to our expectations we did not find evidence of increasc(i ^ 
^wk speciali/ajm^^ xmmhov of different occupational titles 

present m the active labor force.. 

Occupational mohUUy 
^ One mu^t note that occupational mobility is not the same as chang- 
ing jobs. An occupational category such as ^^lerical and 8ales»» or 
Alaiiager, ()wiier. Proprietor** includes many job titles. Occupational 
nu)t)inty mdicates a change in occupational category. Thus all 
workers who are occupatioiially mobile have changed jobs but not 
\v\% ^'""'^^^jo^^ ^vi*' occupationally mobile. 
Hhile there have been important changes in the occupational 
s ructure of the experimental region from 1966 to 1971 aiuf a sub- 
stantial increase in the labor force .size, there has been no more oc- 
eupational mobility among those who livqd in the area and were in the 
abor force before development of the Johes-Laughlin Henuepin Works 
than among such workers in the control region. In both regions ap- 
proximately 25 percent 6f the workers changed occupational classi- 
hcatioii over the 5-year period. 

There are regioiial differences, however, if a comparison is made of 
the number of different occupation or industry categories into which 
workers moved during the research period. In the experimental region, 
thov> workers who- chnnged occupation or industry class tended to 
enter a greater number of different catej^bries than the mobile workers 
in the control region. This suirgests that development has had the effect 
of increasing the openness of the occupational structure in the exi)eri- 
mental region over thej)eriod 1966 to 1971. 

In (he experimental region there was a tendency for those leavin*' 
any of the 'Svhite collar** types of occupations to enter the managerial 
cntegory while the ''blue collar** moveis tended tb enter the craftsmen 
group In reirard (o inovenient among categories of industry there wa^ 
a tendency for workers to enter the iiiaiiufacturiiij: clasMfication re- 
gardle^-^ of the industry category from which they came. None of these 
patterns of mobility were fouiKfin the control region. In neither region 
WfH movement between waj^e or salary and self-employed categories of 
employment very large. However, the probability of a worker movinc' 
from the wage-salary cntegory to self-employnient. or of remaining 
self-employed, was less in the experimental than in the control regiom 
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As mentioned in an earlier section this mobility pattern is an indica-j 
tion of the increased bureaucratization of the occupational structure. 

The greatest'disruption in the mobility patterns in the experimental 
region occurred during the construction phase of the Jones-Laughlin 
facility while the least disi'uption occurred during Jones-Laughlin's 
first fuH year of pi;oduction. 

. In the experimental region those workers who were'not employed in 
1966 tended to become active in the labor force in 1971. This was not 
the case in the control region where those ''not active in 1966 tended to 
remain inactive during the research period. This regional difference' 
suggests that the industrial development contributed to the expansion 
of a localized opportunity structure. 

By converting occupational titles to prestige ratings we were able to 
examino socioeconomic status mobility. The amount of upward mo- 
bility was slightly greater in the experimental than in the control 
region. It is also the case that the proportion of workers who were 
nonmobile was slightlv higher in the experimental region. The most 
signifi(!ant difForonces between regions is in the percentage of down- 
wardly mobile workers. In the experimental region 12 percent moved 
(lown while in the control region 20 percent did so. 'Ihus, while the 
industrial devolopmetit was accompanied by some upward mobility 
the greatest impact was to inhibit the aniount of downward mobility.. 

f\ Concentration \ 

Industrialijcation and urbanization have been parallel processes 
historically. Yet they are conceptually and analytically separate 
phenomena. Industrialization refers to a process of change in the 
economic character of an area from one dominated by agriculture to 
one dominated by nonagricultural economic activities. Urbanization 
is a process of alteration in the people—land rt^lationship wherein the 
proportion of a population concentrated in high density areas increases. 

In spite of the historical association of tl'ese two processes we have 
believed that industrial development in rural areas and small towns 
need not result in urbanization of the area. Specifically, it need not 
occur in rural areas with well developed transportation, educational, 
and power conversion-transmission systems aud whi(;h have a surplus 
of luDor. Since these conditions characterize the rural area in which 
the Jones-Laughlin Hennepin Works was constructed we did not 
expect to observe an increase in urbanization proportional to the 
increase in industrial development. 

We found that the percent of the population in the experimental 
area which was classified as urban increased from 45.2 to 5H.8 percent 
from 1960 to 1970. During the same JO years the urban populntion 
of the control region, declined slightly; 49.1 to 48.2 percent. The per- 
centage increase in the experimental area would indicate nearly 4<)000 
more persons were livnig in urban places which impUes that urban 
places have received that many persons into their (^itv limits. That is 
not the case. Between 1960 and 1970 one town, by adding 332 persons, 
became (|ualified as an ''urban place." Thus, 2,610 persons were added 
to the urban sector in 1970 by merely adding 332 persons to the 
population of one town. 

Evidence of less urbanization Is observed by exanuning the popula- 
tion growth of pla(!es (1960-70) grouped according to their rural-urban 
status in i960. Towns lanre enough to be called urban (2,500 or more 



people) \\t 1900 j^row by 8.1 percent. Places bet,ween-4,000 and 2,500 
grew 9 percent. Those incorporated phic(\§ unde^- 1,000 <rre\v 11.6 

' percent while tlie open (^oiintry population grew 13.2 percent, 
. A major reason for the limited urbanization i,s the connnutin<r of 

* Jane^-Laujcldin employees. Over^SO percent^of them, (is offJul3M972, 
live outside Putnain County. The commuter field has n radius of 42 

• air niiles or 5? hi<rhway«ilnles with a mean trip to work (hstance of 19 
bighway miles. Workers come from 68 comHiynities within this com- 
muter field of approximately 3,500 s([Uiire miles. * ► , 

There is a very sli<rht tendency for older, better educated, hi<?her 
status employees to comnnite sliorter distances. Also we ol)serve a 
very w(»ak tendency for employees with hi<rher incomes and <?reater 
length of^servi^to travel longer (listunces.'Howev(M', all five of these 
variable.'ii'tourether account for lesjt tha>a 1 percent of the observed 
variation in commuting distance. ^ - I • 

Tlu'rc is some evidence that the commntgn field i^ shrinking^ That 
is tlie commuted field described above w,as eVen larger jn tile lirst 
year of operationNit the Hennepin Works» Of those persons emnloved 
at the Hennepin Works in July. 1972, who had. changed residence 
since applying Uiv efnployment n\ost had moved closer to the plant- 

• site. We also.oUserved that kxnw 1969 to 1972 th^ i)roportion of plant 
employees driving '30 ()r nwre, miles toVork tlecroaHed. Fmallv, the 

. nunil)er of communities represented' jn the work force declined \ivu\ 
79 Co 08 between lOfiO'and 1972. Most of the reduction Involved corn-* 
munilies aver 4^0 miles from the planlsite. 

0. fufnn*in<j * • ' ^ 

The movement of hiPj^e scale indu.stry to rural areas raise.s\soMie con- 
cern for its effects on the organiza'tion of agriculture. WiH the cpmpe- 
tirion for land and labor force the i>mall operatoi-s-to leave farnliiig in 
the hands of large enterprises which can l)enefit'*from economies .o'f 
, scale? Or will the presence of off-farm enipfoyment allow smaller 
operatoi^s^tK reinain in farming by ajtoring the-tyye of operation and 
supplement^ their farm income with off-farm work* or*l)erhaps supple- 
ment full-lime nonfarm work by farming? These and related issues 
were examined by using (piustionnaire responses of farm operators in 
our household surveys Aivl secondar}^ source data sucli as the 
Cen-us (if Agriculture. « , 

The decline in luunbers of aruis that has ^.haracterizecl^ rural social 
change (Inring the last several decades continued in both the (;xperi- 
mcinal niul control regib'ns as \yell as throughout the State of Illinois. 
However; the, rate of dectfue ffom 1964-6b was somewhat faster in 
Putnam, Marshall, aiul lJureau Counties of tiie experimental region 
(17,1, 12.6 and t).2 respectively) than in the control county or tlie 
'^^tate (3.8 and 6.4 respectively;. Since there was no^redjiction in tlie 
)roportion of land devoted to farming one may infer th;;A the average 
arm -i>:e has been increasiiig. Census of Agriculture statistics confirm 
this. 

From the fact that Hverage farm si>ce is hierejibing while number of 
farnis is declining, it .would be rejuionablo to presume that small 
farms arc being consolidated into larger farm enterprises, l^wi that is 
only partially true. It is, the cose that the fastest growing caj^egory is 
farms of 500 or more acres. However, the second fastest growing cate- 
gory is fanns uncter 10 acres. This is true througliout the Sti.to of' 



Illinois tind in (Uo countios of Puiuain, Bureau, and LaSalle in the 
experimental region. In Man^hall County only the vor>' ^rge fatnis 
increased in numbers- while in Iroquois? County all had a positive 
growth rate except those between 100 and 500 acres. In the latter 
case the pattern is basically that of the State with the size of small 
farms> being somewhat larger perhaps due to local Jand use patterns 
Without question there has ^een an increase in the proportion of 
farm operatoi-s who work lt)0 or more days off the farm. It Is true in 
all areas we examined. M,oreo»ver, the change rate is approximately 
10 percent, regardless of the level of off-farm work in 1964. By 1969 
the level w»is lu the range of 24 to 37 percent for the areas studied. 
This statistic (100 or more day?: ofF-fann work) generally Is t^iken as an 
hidication of part-time fanning. Our household survey data support 
this because there we found a substanrfial portion of farm, operators 
who report an occupation other tVan farming as their primary job. 

Capitalization of agriculture increased markedly between 1964'and 
1969. Again, Hhis is a continuation of experience in recent decades. 
In 1969 the average value.of land and buiklings per farm ranged from 
$118,507 for the State of IllinSis to $164,414 in Putnam County where 
the Jones-Laughlin ftn^ility u located. Also the greatest percent in- 
crease in average capitalization between 1964 and 1969 Occurred m 
Putnam County (72.4) while the lowest increase (37 percent) was in 
Iroquois CounlV. the ccmtiol area. , , . , . i 

These, and otfier findings, indicate that the impact of the mdustrial 
development. on the farm enterprise and on the agricultural labor 
force has heen minimal. Trends of several decades .duration have 
continued and where impact is mensun^able it appears to hasten the 
rate of the existing trend. 
//, Lead^nhip structure 

One of the potential indirect effects of rurar induct r,ial development 
i> the disruption of established structures of local leade!*ship. There 
are numerous forms which change may take, if it Occurs. We have 
examined four potential forms of change: (I) The geographic base, 
(2) degree of concentration, (3) extent of centralization, and (4) sta-- 
bility. The findings are based upon analyses of nominations of local 
leadd-y in the areas of goy^rnnient. business, and echication made by 
heads of households in oiir 1966 and 1971 surveys and by leaders 
theniholves in a 1972 mail survey. Only communities and townships 
in the experin^ental region were imduded in these analyses. 

If industrial dc^velopment generates ohanges in whore people work, 
where thev shop, where they live or patterns of neighboring, it is 
reasonable to expect that the'geogra))hic bases of local leadeis reputa- 
,tion.s rjiay shift, rfpecificallv, one miglit expect to find an ex|)anding 
geographic base of local' leadership. We found the ])redoininant 
pattern is that ](»ader> do n()t overlap township boundaries. Although 
there is some o\ eriap between! townships, county lines are virtually 
impermeable. In 196G and 19'^! business, educj^tion and government 
leaders overiap township boundaries in Putnain County. The general 
form of the ov'crlap is that several* persons are leaders in all four 
towTiships in the countv.. Thus, it appears that a countv level leader- 
ship structure may be ineamngful in Pu^am County. We found little 
change meaningful in the patterns of geographic basis of leadership 
between 1966 and 1971. Therefore, it appears that the introduction of 
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^the Jones-Laughlm plant hus had little effect* on the geographic base 
oneadcrship. 

'Concentration refers to the extent that leaden^^ip Is.aispersed among 
many people or limited io a very few. An index of concentration was 
^ computed tox eAch community (township)'in 1966 and '1971 for govern^ 
ment, busmess and education spheres. Only two townships recorded 
• evidence of substantial 'change*: Senachwine in Putnam County and 
-Selby ija; Bureau County. The increased concentration in Senachwine 
Township IS attributable to the grqwing popularity of countv .level 
leaders m the Township. Selby Township unden^ent j$ubs\aritial 
deconcentration in all Jhree spheres of leadership examined. Tiiis 
, probably is attributablef to the closing of the New Jersey Zinc Corp. 
plant at DePue which appears to have seriously disrupted the leader-' 
i5hm structure of Selby Township in all respects. 

Y<^^^'ali?atioii refers to tile extent to which' persons are nominated 
as leaders m more than one sphere of decisionmaking. In this instance 
the spheres are business, education, ^d* government. 

Centralization was found to vary widely among townships in both 
^ ^\9m and 1971. However, there generally was a closer correspondence 
between busmess and government than between either of them and 
education. Educational leaders tended lo have limited ^reputations as 
business or government jeaders. In 1966 business and government 
overlajl was highest ui Princeton Township follbwed by, Selby Town- 
ship (both, in Bureau County) and Hennepm Township which includes 
tbo villflLge of Hennepin and the Jones-Laughlin plantsite. By 1971, 
however, the order became Hennepin, Princeton, aftd Hall (Bureau 
* Countv). Hennepin Township had a Substantial increase in centraliza- 
tion while Selby Township (where New Jersey Zinc closed) experienced 
a substantial decrease in centralization dunng the same time period. 
It -would appear that major shifts in economic activity have an effect 
on cdntralizatiSn of leadership in the immediate locality, at least in 
. the short run. ^ . < ^ 

Stability refers to the extent to whicH persons who were nominated 
as leaders in 1966 retained their popularity in 1971. Stability coeffi- 
cients were calculated for business, education, and government leaders 
. in 19.66 and 1971 for all tbwnships. Across the several communities 
bubiness leaders had the most stable structure followed by education 
and then government leaders. Yet, substantial variafion in stability 
. was found among communities. 

Among the three spheres of leadership, business tended to be the , 
most stable. Princeton Township (Buteau County) ,had the most 
stable business leadership structure followed by Granville Township 
(Putnam -County). These two townships als(f had the most stable 
goven ixent leadership structures. Also Granville Township had the 
most stable educational leadership structure. , 

In summary, Putnam County had a concentrated and centralized 
leadership structure in 1966, prior to the industrial development. U 
remained auite stable through 1971 and increased in concentration 
and centrulization. -Duruig^ tlie saiuo'thne, the closing of the New 
Jersey Zinc plant at DePuo in Selby Township (Bureau Couht^^) 
generated substantial instability.Jn the leadership structure which 
became le^s conf^oTivnited and less centralized. It would appear that 
' major shifts in economic acti^ty have an effect on the centralization. 
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(foncciitration, and stability of>*dership structures in the immediate 
locality, at leasi in the short run, l)Ut havfe little effect on the geo- 
graphfc bai;e of leadership. ^ 

/. Income , 

While income certainly is not the only means of gauging the impact 
of industrial development it is extremdy important. Therefore, we 
have given considerable attention to changes m mcome levels and its 
distributional <tualities. Income data were obtained from numerous 
sources and predictably the e.vact dollar amounts for a given county 
and year van' because of differenecs in the metliods by which the 
inforrnatioix was collected. Therefore, we have searched the data for 
patterns of change and attached minimal importance to the specihc 
<lollar vaUies in the vary data sources. , . 

The overall assessHkOnt is that the level of income mcreased taster 
in the experimental area than in the .control area, the increment in 
rate presumably an eflfett of the industrial development. However, 
it should be noted that Ihe increment is not dramatic. In some data * 
sources the difference in growth rates was not significant statistically. 
Yet, the general thrust of the various indicators does reflect an added 
income growtli in the experimental area. . , , , . , 

There is also an indication that the industrial development has 
contributed to a reduction in the inequality of income. Both the 
variance and/the coefficient of skewness were reduced in the expen- 
mental region during the same time^hey were increasing in the 
control area. /Thus, if raising the level of income and reducing income 
ine(iUftli^y a^e goals of rural development, it would appear that the 
Jones-Laugh]in development has contributed to their achievement. 

"However,! aggregate statistics ofteii conceal ifnportant information 
about segments of the population. Just because industrial develop- 
ment benefits the area as a whole, one cannot concli^de that everyone 
has benefited equally. Industrial development introduces an in- 
creased labor demand and flow of capital. It is reasonable to assume 
that individuals will diflfer in their abiUty to participate in the ex- 
panded ecbromic activity; among them would be persons over 55 
years of age, persons with less than high school education, women, 
and persons not active in the labor market. .1 * 

We find that these four categories of weak competitors have not 
fared as Well as the community as a whole. On each of these dimensions 
of competitive abiUty we foutid that the income gap between strong 
and wea^ competitors increased between 1966 and 1971. However, 
we found thislo be true in both regions. Thus, one must not attribute 
the inci'easing di;parity to industrial development. It would ^ 
appropriate to conclude that industrial development did not halt, 
or even lessen, the continuing disparity between strong and weak 
conipetilors in the economic system. . , i . • 

In further analyrfs of the relation of these four variables to income 
we found that the two most potent causal factors are sex and labor 
forc« .status. While both serve to mediate substantial portions of the 
total effect of age, they also have a significant direct effect on income. 
J. Tfradt patterns and economic dominance 

Within any geographic region communities may be ordered 
hierarchically in terms of their relative importance as trade centers 
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for the populAtioii within the region., Uiuler conditions of economic 
growth It IS reAsonable to expect that the busiiies>> sector of each 
community will attempt to maximize its share of the increase in 
consuiner activity. Clearly, the Jones-Laughlin development stimu- 
hUed tho economy of the experimental -ogion. Assuming an arousal 
of intercommunity competition for consumer purchases it .seems 
, important to detennme its impact on the dominance hierarchy of 
trade centers withm the region. 

In 1966 heads of househohls were asked where they obtained a 
variety of goods and services. Their resoonses identified 68 com^ 
munities. However, 10 trade centers accounted f(;r g4 percent of all 
reported purchases. These 10 communities wero ranked according 
to the proportion of all choices each received. This same procedure 
• was repeated in 1971. , 

There is, of course, n very clo.se correspondence between economic 
dominancij and community size in both years, hirger towns being 
more dominant. We found that among the 10 most prominent trade 
centorr. there was virtually no change from 1966 to 197 1 in the hierarchy 
of donuumice. Princeton was the leading trade center for the reroii 
m both years .followed by La Salle-Peru, again in both years, etc. 
Huwevcr, wo did find that some townis increased their share of the 
total reported choices while others declined. Those increasing in 
populanty us trade centers generally were the more dominant phices 
m 1966 and those weaker in 1966 tended to receive a smaller proportion 
of the consumer activity in 1971. This has been the plight oT small 
towns and villages as trade centei-s for several decades of course 
and should not be attributed to the local industrial development. 
Ihe iniportant point is that the economic development brought to 
the region by industry has not arrested this long-term trend. 

In a related analysis we-^'found a rather wet^ relationship between 
place of residence and where goods and services are secured. As one 
would expect, the smaller the place of residence, the weaker the rela- 
tioQHhip. Does this mean that one's sense of belonging to a communitv 
(conynuiuty identification) is eroded when economic activities often 
are transacted outside one's community of residence? The evidence 
overwhelmingly indicates that is not the case. Over 96 percent of the 
heads of households chose their community of residence as their 
commumty of identification, Wliore one secures consumer goods and 
services appears to have verv little influence on choice of commumty 
to which one has a sense of belonging. 

K, Public services and ccmmanity satisjaciion 

It is reasonable to expect industrial developinont to increatse the 
demand for public services directly to the industrial facility and in- 
directly to servo the needs and desires of an expanded and somewhat 
altered popAilation. The plant will require road construction, sewerage 
and water extended to tho site, and police and fire protection as 
minimal public services. The demands of a growing and changing 
m)pulation can take many forms too numerous to be listed "nere. 
However, they surely include street and road repair and construction, . 
sewerage, water, police and firo protection, recreation, health care, 
education, and welfare. 

Ideally ojie wonld hope to a^isess public demand for services in a 
ly that is independent of one's measurement of the public (govern- 
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mental) r4ponse to that demand. Yet, in practice it is usually difficult 
and often impossible to objectively measure public demand, l^rom 
tie information available to us we have taken note of the increased 
population within various political units and weighed this against 
governmental expenditures on various types of public ^ervices and 
statements of satisfaction with these same services by heads of house- 
hold. This does not measure demand directly. However it does allow 
oneio observe changes in governmental response and to assess changes 
* in tlie degree of satisfaction with that response. 

We observe that local and county governments are spending more 
. money and employing more pf*ople in the delivery of public sor^^ce^. 

We also note that the per capita cost of delivery of services generally 
"lias increased from 1966 to 1971. However, much of this is due to 
national inflationary trends during those years. We are unable to 
discern any clear expenditure trends which discnminate between the 
political units of the experimental area and th,ose of the control area. 
' We find little evidence that population growth is associated with 
the increased expenditures. Putnam County increased its population 
by nearlv 10 percent while no other county increased by more than 
2 percent. Yet increases in public service expenditures in Putnain 
County are similar to those of other counties except in police and 
fire protection where it is somewhat higher. The relationship between 
changes in these two variables is no clearer if one considers local 
govemri)ents. Obviousl>, sust^ned population growth mu^t result 
in increased public service expenditures as attested to by the expf ri- 
ence of meiropohtan governments. Yet it appears that the volume 
of population growth associated with this mdustnal development lias 
not resulted in any clear pattern of increased governmental expendi- 
tures for public services. ^ r 

A word of caution is necessary. We are aware from field observation 
that some political units in the experimental area have extended 
services in response to population growth. But county and town 
governments obviously have considered factors m addition to popula- 
tion changes in their development oLbu^lgets. In this matnx of factors 
the increased demands resulting from population -^owth are not 
sufficiently overriding that one can observe a pattern in expenditures 
clearly attributable to population growth. t . v 

Although we observe no clear, direct effect of population change on 
govermncnta) expenditures it is reasonable to examine the level of 
pubUc satisfaction with public services. A younger, better educated 
population may be less satisfied with existing services than an older, 
less educated one whose experiences predispose them to ditferent 
expectations. Similarly, an influx of persons from uroan communities 
and other parts of ^ the Nation may bring \^th them expectations 
wliich' existing services do not meet. I 

Whether for these reasons or others we d^ observe that younger 
persons are less satisfied with communitv services than older pei^sons. 
Similarly, persons who are residentiaUy mpjbile are less satisfied. 
We find also that persons who lived in the experimental area tlirough- 
out the development (1966-71) were more stable m their level of 
satisfaction than the community as a whole which had a sl;g|\tly 
lower ' 'vel of satisfaction in 1971 than iri 1\?06. We also found that 
people living in larger towns were more satisfied than village and 
open country residents. 
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There are nredictnble changes in satisfaction with community 
servif^es traceable to popuhition changes accompanying the industrial 
development. Perhaps, it is through raising the level of dissatisfaction 
that population changes generate a response from the various political 
units to substantially expand public services and/or improve their 
quality. One note in this connection that we also observed assessed 
valuation, both in total dollar value and per capita, rose more rapidly 
in the experimental than in the control area. Thus, it would appear 
that the tax support base has been strengthened by industrial develop- 
ment and therefore governmental units may be capable of responding 
to the rising dissatisfaction with community services. 
//. Ecmomic actimtles 

The impact of Jones & Laughlin on the economic system of the 
expenmental region can be fiewed from the perspective'of two kinds 
of secondary data: That revealing changes in productive capacity and 
that concerning changes in resources controlled by the population in 
the regiqn. 

The manufacturing sector— Very significant changes can be observed 
in this sector of the economy of the experimental region! Manufacturing 
now accounts for approxhnately 70 percent of the number of employees 
and 80 percent of the whges covered by Illinois Unemployment 
Compensation in Putnam County. This is obviously a dramatic new 
resource in a county which had no manufacturing* a decade ago 
(tables A, B). The growth is in marked contrast to. the pattern of 
surrounding counties in which the number of employees in manufac- 
turing has remained almost constant or has declined slightly since 1966 
and wages have increased by only a third to a half. 

Above average, but relatively small increases in wages and number 
of employees in manufacturing can also be observed in the control 
region. 

However, there is not a great deal' of evidence that the growth in 
manufacturing has stimulated comparable growth in other sectors of 
the economy. An 'industrial complex" has not, thus far, been the 
consequence of industrialization, even though two or three other small 
plants have located in Putnam County since J. & L.*s arrival. 

Nonmanujacturing sectors.— ThQ picture of what has happened in 
the other economic sectors varies somewhat according to the source 
of data. For example. County Business Patterns data reveals that the 
sectors in order by degree of growth from 1966-70 would be: (1) 
Services, (2) traasp.ortation and public utilities. (3) finance, real 
estate, and insurance, (4) wholesale trade, and (5) retail trade. Putnam 
County, according to this data, e.xnerienced exceptional growth in both 
number of employees and payrolls in comparison to the surrounding 
counties, the control region, and the state, particularly in services and 
transportation and publjc utilities. 

However, when Illinois Unemployment Compensation data are used, 
the ranking in growth in the various sectors in Putnam County from 
1967-72 would be: (1) Contract constructions, (2) wholesale and 
retail trade, (3) finance, real estate, and insurance, (4) transportation, 
communication, and public utilities, and (5) service. 

Although both sources of data leave something to be desired in 
completeness of coverage, the Illinois State data probably gives a 
more accurate assessment of growth patterns. 
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Two observations on the growth pattern are necessary. First, the 
growth in all nonmanufacturin^ sectors of the economy are very 
small in comparison to the growth in the manufacturing sector. 

Second, the growth has not been steady acl-oss the years for all 
sectors. That is, the contract constrnction and .finance, real estate, 
and insurance sectors have shown some tendency to exiubit a sharp 
rise in response' to the initial industrial location and building, but 
, slowed down sigjnificantly in their growth after that. The trade, trans* 
portation, utilities, and communication sectors have shoAra a more 
steady growth across the years. The service sector shows growth, 
but it. is not exceptional in comparison to other countries or the State 
where it has been the leading growth sector for the last few years. 
The likelihood that growth in tliis sector was stimulated in Putnam 
County by industrial growth is not high since this sector has a strong 
. growth pattern throughout the State. 

Thus, the introduction of a primary raetals.^nd of industry into 
a region may follow the pattern of producing short-run growth in the 
sectors of th<r economy most directly needed in initial building — 
' contract constructiou and financing — but that ^owth cannot be 
sustained without the emergence of a full industrial complex. Con- 
sistent growth may be produced, however, in the transportation and 
trade sectors of the economy which aie needed for the operations of 
a viable industrial plant. 

Trade sector in more retail, — The State of Illinois Retailer's Occu- 
pation Tax Reports furnish some ftirther insight into the impact of 
industrial development on th6 economy. The primary advantage of 
the data is that it is reported on a community basis as well tis county. 
The overall impression gained from the data is that the impact of 
J. & L. on retail trade has been quite localized to the towns less than 
10 miles from the plant^ite (Granville, Hennepin, and Bureau Junc- 
tion). Communities further from J. & L. but on rather direct com- 
muting lines (Mark, Standard, McNabb, ^^agnoUa in Putnam County 
and De Pue, Seatonville, and Dalzell in Bureau County) do not 
demonstrate any consistent positive CTowth in retail trade that would 
be accounted for by the industrial development. Any effects it may 
have on larger communities m the regions, which supply personal 
. ^ and other resources for the Hennepin Works arc thoroughly hidden 
by the internal economic system of those communities. 

In particular, then, Hennepin has demonstrated significant growth 
in those areas of trade whic^h were well established in the commumty — 
general merchandise and niiscellaneous retail. Granville, on the other 
hand, has exhibited a tendency to expand its trade operations. Furui- 
tuve, home, radio, drinking and eating places, miscellaneous retail 
and general merchandise outlets have been the )nost active growth 
areas in the Gr^nviile trade structure. All are relatively new. The most 
important (largest) and more traditional trade operations — auto 
services, fillhig stations, food, hunber, building and hardwood 
supplies — have also done well in the last four years. 

However, we should roitorate that beyond these two communities; 
the impact of Jones & Laughlin on trade operations has not been 
dramatic. 
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POUCT IMPLICATIONS 

Given that the objectives of the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration are: (1) To create employment opportunities, (2) "to raise 
* income levels, and (3) to improve the (juality of life in those economi- 
cally lagging regions of the Nation, nearly all of which are rural^ the 
fin dings of this research project suggest several policy implications. 

Clearly, Federal intervention to stimulate and encourage the flow 
of capital to rural areas in the form of industrial development is 
defensible as a means for achieving the policy goals established for 
EDA by Congress. Industrial development does result in more jobs and 
^^'«:her incomes for some rural citizens. It serves as a stabilidng in- 
aiience on the population by arresting the long standing trend of 
decline. It also appears to have a stabilizing influence on. the local 
economy. Moreover, the extensive industrial development which we 
have examined does not lead to major disruptions in social and eco- 
nomic systems of the host region, at least in the short run. Similarly, 
extensive urbanization does not inevitably follow industrial 
development. 

Defensible though it is, rural industrial development is not a pan- 
acea for all ills of rural areas. The introduction of large industry into 
small towns and rural areas does not benefit equally all segments of 
the host population. Some presumed benefits were not observed at 
all. And perhaps most importantly, processes of change are .set in 
motion which have the potential of generating long-term local adjust- 
ment demands which existing EDA and other Federal programs prob- 
ably are unprepared atxd ill-equipped to support. 

The eligibility criteria of areas for EDA support are such that 
industrial development may render a region, or an area, ineligible 
precisely when support is needed to expand infrastructures, in the 
narrow sense, as an outgrowth of the devp*v/pment. Therafore, a provi- 
dent use of public funds for development would provide for the short- 
nm social overhead costs of industrial development after the fact of 
development. This is in contradistinction to building streets, sewers, 
houses, schools, and similar local infrastructures with the hope of 
attracting industrial development. 

Nevertheless, it is also provident use of public funds to invest in 
the development of infrastructures in the broadest <iense. Development 
of human resources, such as education does help attract industry to a 
region. For example, tliis was a factor in the Jones-Laughlin Corp. 
decision. Moreover, the presence of labor with marketable skill levels 
no doubt was an important factor in reducing out-migration when 
industry located in the region. 

Similarly, the presence of well developed intercommunity all- 
weather highways and roads permitted the absorption of an increased 
labor force without significantly affecting the level of urbanization. 
We are aware, of (^(nirse, that a policy of developing the transportation 
infrastructure within rural regions is inconsistent with the growth cen- 
ter policy of EDA. If one wishes to encourage growth only in growth 
centers, it is undesirable to have a good higliway system linking vil- 
lages and dispersed farmsteads with the ^owth center. Only growth 
centers should be so linked, thus encouraging residential development 
within or very near to the growth centers. 
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The present EDA policy of requiring multicounty development 
plamimg is a wise and necessary one in view of the evidence that 
impacts, of plant location are diffused over a large geographic area. 
While the impacts appear to affect the host county more noticeabl v in 
some respects, the overall impact is a dispersed one. Industrial develop- 
ment is a multicounty regional rather than a community phenomenon. 
Kence, planning and progi-am efforts should be executed in a manner 
consistent with this reality. 

The diffusions of impact calls into question the wisdom of the com- 
bined "worst first" ana ''growth center" policies of EDA. In the region 



Similarly, the economic conditions of the region prior to industrial 
development would disqualify it under the ''worst first" policy. Yet, 
the region clearly has benefited from industrial development. Both 
its economic and population situations have been moved m a direction 
consistent with stated goals of EDA, rural development, and the 
balanced growth policy, Tlierefore, from the standpoint of national 
welfare, one must ask whether it would not be a more provident use 
of public funds to invest in those rural areas of the Nation which have 
existing resources — human, economic, or physical — that can- be 
developed to a level of self-sustained growth with a minimum of 
public investment. The "worst first" policy may be in the long run a 
"cost most" policv. No doubt the "worst first" |X)licv has considerable 
political marketaDility. But the resulting political benefits to certain 
members of Congress may come at considerable cost to the Nation. 

It is clear that one of the many national needs is a more balanced 
population distribution in order to achieve greater equality of life 
among the various regional, racial, and ethnic segments of our society. 
Toward this end, the National Goals Research Staff su^ested three 
strategies that are available to the Nation: (1) To spread the pop- 
ulation by encouragine growth in sparsely settled rural areas, (2) to 
encourage an increased concentration of jwpulation in small cities in 
nonmetvopolitan areas, i.e., growth centers, and ^3) create new towns. 
Although some effort has been devoted ta the creation of new town^;, 
such as Reston, Va., the overwhelming commitmmt has been to 
growth centers. 

Encouragement of growth in sparselv settled niral ftreas has beon 
dismissed as being too .costl}'. Growth centers are favored on tiio 
argument that they take advantage of the economies of scale and of 
a^lomeration. Tlie cost of providing public services and urban 
amenities to sparsely settled rural populations would be prohibitive 
it is maintained. No doubt that is tnie if one has in mind rural areas 
such as those of western Kansas and Nebraska or the high plains of 
Wyoming and Montana. But it is certainly less valid for those rural 
areas where extensive transportation education and other basic infra- 
structures alreadv exist. And there are rather large segment.s of rural 
America where that Is the case. With the excepuon of Appalachia, it 
is true of virtually all rural areas east of the Mississippi River. 

The analysis we report here describes the consecjuences of industrial 
development in a sparsely settled rural area with extensive infra- 
structure development. The restilts of our analysis indicate that 
public service delivery requires no greater per capita expenditure 
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than exists in growth centers. While the quality of services and their 
accessibility may be somewhat loss tlian m many urban places, one 
must also note tliat public satisfaction with services was quite liigh. 
Therefore, the dismissal of "sparsely settled rural areas'! as a strategy 
for balanced growth seems premature. On the basis of oiir analysis, we 
believe that rural areas with developed infrastructures are viable 
sites for industrial development and would mamtain that they should 
be hicorporated into development programs along with growth centers 
and now towns. 

Both our data analysis and field observations suggest the need 
for trauunff programs designed for local leaders of communities and 
counties where industry has located. Ideally, this should occur prior 
to the actual construction of facilities. Further, the knowledge im- 
parted by such programs for leaders qeeds to be disseminated to the 
local populus. We believe the local leadership has greater credibility 
as commuiiicators than State or Federal Government agents. There- 
fore, our recommendation is to focus such informational efforts initially 
on local leaders who then may act as informational sources in a two- 
step process of copamunication. Our experience suggests the following 
topics should be incorporated in such programs: Delivery of public 
services, residential development, local sources of financing, zoning, 
land control, environmental' control, employment, multiplier effects 
on local business and investment, public expectations, population 
changes, and community satisfaction. 

Fhially. our analysis points out the need for systematic efforts to 
protect those members of the community who are weak economic 
competitors, specifically, persons over 65 years of age, females, and 
persons not in the labor force. While industrial development increased 
the overall level of income and reduced income inequality in the ag- 
gregate, we found that the income gap between strong and weak com- 
petitors continued to widen in spite of the aggregate improvement in 
income. 

Our analysis revealed that sex and labor force status were the two 
most potent causal factors in income inequality among the rural 
populations we studied. Both servo to mediate substantial portions 
of the overall effect of age. In addition, they also have a signilicant 
direct etloct on income. The observed effects of sex are largely inde- 
pendent of age, education, and labor force status. The most plausible 
explanation fur this fact is discriminatory wage and .salary policies and 
the continuation of traditional sex role categorizations in hiring prac- 
ticea. Eiforts lo reduce the influence of sex on income inequaUty .should 
be directed toward the eliiiiiinition of such iliscriininatory practices. 
Froiii a public cost standpoint, this is fortunate since mhuinal ex- 
penditure of public monies is needed. Kiithcr, stricter enforcement of 
existing einployinent and wage and salary reguhilionb is in order as a 
lirbt step in reducing the effect of sex on income. 

Reducing the ett'ect of labor force status on hicome inequality 
undoubtedly will be more costly to the public and more difficult to 
achieve. Ttiere p(M'sists the value position that onc*s right to con^jume 
(income) is legiliinated by one's work. Thur., there is mucli public 
resisteiice to programs which would acliieve quahty of income by 
increasing payments to persons not in the labor force even though tlKsre 
are liuujerons reasons whv persons are unemployed inchiding lack of 
marketable skills, ill health (physical and ment.d) and retirement. The 
public may be more willhig to relinquish the legitiunition principle for 
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some reasons of unomploymeiit thr.n for others. Thus, a partial 
reduction in the cflFect of labor force status may bo achieved by 

})rogranis designed to aid specific groups of persons not in the labor 
orce, a strategy already being pursued. 

Yet, such a piecemeal approach is a difficulty in itself. The range 
of efforts required are as numerous as the reasons for persons not 
being in the labor force. A monumental input of effort and money 
would be necessary to achieve adj.ustments such tlml inequality of 
income would be eliminated or significantly reduced. Coordination 
and enforcement of such a multifaceted programmatic effort would be 
extremely costly. Thus, public cost may be minimized in the long run 
by a ^unified programmatic effort such as the negative income tax or 
the guaranteed annual income. 

The comments in this section of the report are intended as a state- 
ment of policy implications which we be! ieve flow from our analysis 
of industriiU development in one rurttl area of the Nation. The estab-*' 
Ushment of public policy goals and programs to achieve such goals is 
a political decision which is not ours alone to determine. Yet, W(B hope 
that these statements will serve as an input to that political process. 

FURTHER RESEARCH NEEDS 

2 

Our 5 year "case-study" of the construction of a steel mill in rural 
Illinois and our review of similar case studies has convinced us that a 
macro-perspective and a more inclusive data set are needed to develop 
a better understanding of the impacts of industrial development in 
rural areas. 

Such an effort would begin with the selection of a sample of States 
stratified by region. Within each State included hi the sample, appro- 

Eriate State agencies for business and economic development would 
e contacted in order to identify aU plant sitings in the State over 
a specified number of years, perhaps smce 1960, For each siting thus ^ 
identified, one would construct an array of data including characteris- 
tics of the in(lustr>' which located and demographic, economic, and 
social parameters of the host county and contiguous counties. Per- 
tinent industry" data should be available tlwough the State agency 
for development or from the industry directly. County level demo- 
graphic, economic, and social data are available from Federal, State, 
and county published records. 

From such a matrix which incorporates industrj' and community 
(county) data, it would be possible to derive a much needed description 
of the functional relations between t}pe and size of industry and 
community parameters which emerj^e under conditions of industrial 
development. While case studies benefit our understanding in beveral 
respects, a comparative aiiahsis is essential to uur fuller understanding 
of industrial development. A research effort such as described here is 
essential and feasible within the limits of a modest research budget 
since the necessary data arc available through published sources and 
from State agencies. 

DESrRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 

The activities of personnel involved in this research project have 
been almost exclusively data anulvsis and report writing, yirtually all 
data essential to the proposed analyses were collected previously under 
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grants from the University of Illinois Graduate 
Research Board a,/ the National Institute of ilental Health. 
Tnn.cTo^,^M^ '•fr^ Were collected from the personnel files of the 
fdentlid^^^^^^ Hennepin Works. The datJ obtained were not 

names of individual employees. Rather, they were 
rfmm^ftf. to permit analyses of plant work force characteristics and 
^nnZ r P^^^L^J?- Throughout the period of this grant we have 
continued assembhng data from published local, StatI, and Federal 
cnrn^ • rcports which provided^ the basis for much of the analysis 
.svnunanzed ui tRis final report. atimj^^ns 

Finally both Profs. Gene F. Summers and Frank Clemente pre- 
sented sele^d aspects of our analysis to professional association 
meetings and Conferences attended by citizens involved in rural indus- 
trial (levelopnkent. 

Even thouth support from the Office of Economic Research, 
Jl^conomic DeTelopment Administration termniated August 31, 1973, 
the preparation of manuscripts reporting the results of analysis will 
continue. Several manuscripts are presented under review by pro- 
fessional journals and other manuscripts are in the final drifung 
stages, nicluding two monograph-length manuscripts (see section VII). 

The proposed review and synthesis of case studies of rural industrial 
development impacts 1945-70 was not completed. Fortunately, that 
effort IS continuing with the financial support of the Department of 
Rural Sociology, College of Agricultural and Life Sciences, The 
University of Wisconsin-Madison. A final report on that aspect of our 
research effort is expected by June 30, 1974. 
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CURRENT SPATIAL ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION ACTIVITY^ 

[By Claude C. Haren, Economist, Economic Development Divisianl 




The U.S. economy is rapidly shiftine frorii its historical dominance 
by manufacturing, agriculture and other goods-producing industries 
' to an increasing ascendepcy ot service-performing activities. Never- 
theless, manufacturing continues to supply about 25 percent of the 
Nation's total jobs, an equivalent share of income, and measured by 
the final .value of sales, nearly 50 percent of GNP. 

In keeping with the rural industrialization theme of the conference, 
two maps were specially prepared to identify the hundreds of small 
city, small town, and entirely rural communities that not only have 
sizable industrial bases but in which new plant locations and ex- 
pansions added sorely needed employment Mid income in recent • 
years. The two maps also show an ftlmost equally large , number of 
localities that have very little in the-»way of present day industrial 
activity and limited prospects for industnalization. 

As a prelude to the evaluation of the contributions of rural m- 
dustrialization to community or small-area development and economic 
well-being, a brief exploration is first ma^lA of the respectire roles ' 
of manuftcturing, relative to farming, service, and othjer industries 
in national, rerional, and metro-nonmetro area economies. 

In the concluding section of the paper the emphasis is twofold: 
First, an appraisal is made of the factors contributing to or detractmg 
from increases in the production of food, apparel, and other items 
in industrial growth counties. Second, a brief examinatioii is made 
of the possibilities for enlarging outdoor recreation and related uses, 
together with othtr alternatives for rural development in the many 
other countries with few dpportunities for industrialization, 

HlOHLlOHTS 

For the United States as a whole, nearly 3 million rn'^re workers 
had manufacturing jobs in March 1970 than in i960. More than 14 
million nonfarm w^e and salary jobs, exclusive of manufacturing, 
were added in the 1960's. Farm employment declined by 1.4 milhon, 
and mining jobs by nearly 100,000. . 

The South contributed better than 5U percent 4)f the additions 
nationally in manufacturing employment in the 1960-70 pen od, wit h 
the North Central region accounting for more than another 26 percent. 
The South also led in the formation of new nonmanufacturing jobs. 

Rural and partly rural counties gained manufacturing jobs at a 

We«t iJifayette, iDd., July 11-13, IVtt. 
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rate of 4.6 percent annually between 1959 and 1969, or more than 
double the ratio in the metro units. Nearly 900,000 manufacturing 
workers were added, together with almost another 500,000 in the 
remammg nomnetro counties. This brought the nonmetro share of 
total U.S. manufacturing employment. up from 21 percent in 1959 
to 23 percent 10 years later. 

About 800,000 of the 900,000 increase between 1959 and 1969 in 
manufacturing workei-s m rural-oriented units was concentrated in 
partly rural (small city and town) counties. The entirely rural counties 
contained three-fourths of the nonmetro units with fewer than 100 
manufactunng workers in 1969, along with a high proportion of the 
counties m which there was either little increase or a loss in manu- 
facturing employment from 1959 to 1969. 

The nonmetropolitan counties that not only had sizable industrial 
bases m 1969, but gained substantial numbers of manufacturing 
jobs, in the 1960's were concentrated in and along the Great Lakes 
Industrial Belt and the Upper Southeast,-^ and in scattered growth 
nodes in the Northeast, Lower Southeast, Midsouth, and the Far 
West. 

The nonmetro counties that have very little present-day industrial 
activity and that added little, or actually lost, manufacturing em- 
ployment in the riast decade or so occupied extensive areas in the 
Or^at Plains and Intermountain regions, and highly rural and out- 
of-the-way lo(raliti^s in Upper New England, the Upper Lakes States, 
{Central Appalachia, the* Lower Southeast, Midsouth, and the Far 
West. I 



TABLE L^-EMPLOYfclENT MIX: MANUFACTURING AND OTHER SO URGES, UNITED STATES,' 

March i960 and i97ot 



Employmflnt 

(thoUMnds) 1960-70 increase 
I0*yttr 

numbtr Annual 

Sector and industry | 1970 I960 S) "<pefci?t) 

^^"ii:-:::.-? 1 81,670 G6,010 15i6G0 * 2.4 

Manufacturing.,......! 19,811 16,899 2 912 I.7 

Nonmanufacturina..J 61.859 i9,lU 12,74» ^ 26 

Nonfarm wage and siJ^ry.......... 70,395 53,110 17 285 3.3 

Exclusiveofmanu/acturing 50,584 36,211 14 373 4.0 

Other loods-proddcjng....... 7.030 7.773 -743 -1.0 

Nonfarm 3,778 3.120 658 2.1 

Cpnstruiflon.....^.... 3,173 2.429 744 3 1 

- Mimng.lL 605 691 -86 -1.2- 

Farm. ... p..-. 3,252 4,653 -1,401 -3.0 

Serviw-performiAg 50»375 37,328 13 047 I5 

Wageand salary.. 42,352 29,081 13,271 4.6 

Private Industriej.-.v. 29,536 20 693 8 843 43 

Trade 14,680 11,029 3,651 3.3 

Service groups 11.260 7.068 4, 192 5 9 

FIRE5...,, 3,596 2,596 • 1,000 3.9 

Government 12.816 8,388 4 428 5^3 

Other oonfarm* 8.023 8!247 -224 -.3 

TCU» 4.454 4,010 444 \A 

> Adapted from'State employment security agency estimates. 

J Private wage and salary only (other fwnfirm component included wHh services). 

I Finance, insurance, and real estate industries. 

* Self-employed, private household workers, and unpaid family help. 

• Transportation, communication, and utilities industries. 



Share (parent) 



1970 Gain 



100 
24 
76 
86 
62 

9 

5 

4 

1 

4 

62 - 
52 
36 
18 
14 
4 

16 
10 
5 



100 
19 
81 
110 
91 
-5 
' 4 
5 

-1- 
-9 
83 
84 

fi6 
23 
27 

6 
28 
-1 

3 



1960 



100 
26 
7A 
81 
55 
12 
5 
4 
1 
7 
56 
44 
31 
16 
11 
4 

13 
12 
6 



TA8LE 2.-:eMPL0VMENT MIX: MANUFACTURING AND OTHER SOURCES, MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC SESSIONS. MARCH 

1870« 

INumberj other than "Percent" ire in thousandt! _ 
1970 employment 

Northeast' North«centril South West ' 

* [is. us^ us! US. 

share share share share 
(per- (per- (per* (per- 
Sector and Industry Numl)er cent) Numt>er cent) Numtwr cent) Numt>er cent) 
^ 

AIlTI^^v , 20.566 2S 22.994 28 2f*37 30 13.673 17 

Manufacturing 5 785 29 5.444 6S 5.175 26 2.407 U 

Nonmanuf2:tSri(Tg.. ............ 14.781 24 16.550 27 19.262 31 U.266 18 

Nonfarm wage and salary 18.578 26 19.926 28 20.174 29 U.717 }J 

Exclusive of manufacturing...: 12.793 25 13.«2 27, 14.999 30 9,310 18 

Other goods-producing. 972 14 ZM 29 2.842 W 1.210 17 

^Nonfarm* -- 741 20 885 23 1,481 39 671 18 

cS;;dio;i.. 694 22 78i 25 i.isi 36 jji ' ik 

Mining 47 8 ' 104 17 330 55 }24 20^ 

Firm 231 7 1.121 34 1.361 42 539 IJ 

Servke-perfwrnini::::: 12.642 K 13.331 27 15.132 - 30 9.270 }8 

Wa^ and salary 10.885 26 11.384 . 27 12.230 29 7.853 18 

Private mdistrfes... 8.035 27 8.062 27 8.169 28 5,270 18 

Trade 3,674 25 4.210 29 4,231 29 2,565 * 17 

ServKe groups.. 3.217 28 2.950 26 2.999 27 2.094 19 

Fires' ..... 1.144 32 902 25 939 26 611 , JJ 

GovernJint... 2.850 22 3.322 26 4.061 32 2.5« 20 

« Adapted from Sta^ employment security agency estimates. , . ^ 

> Private wage and salary only (other nonwrn component included with services). * 

» Finance, insurance, and real estate industries.^ , , 

* Sell' cm ployed, private household workers, and unpaid family help« *» - » 

a Transportation, communications, and utilities industries. 

THE NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE ^ 

With nearly 20 million workers in March 1970 (table 1) maiiu- 
facturing supplied more than 5 million greater employment oppor^ 
tunities than the second largest employer— wholesale rnd retail 
trade. Almost 3 million more workers had manufacturing jobs thau 
' in March 1960. Even so, at a rate of gain of only 1.7 percent per year, 
manufacturijig's share' of total U.S. employment fell from 26 to^ 24 
percent in the 10-year period. * 

At an increment annually of 4 percent, more than 14 milhon non- 
farm wage and salary Jobs exi^lusive of those in manufacturmg wefe 
added in the 1960's. Expressed as a ratio of total employment, the 
increase was from 55 percent in 1960 to 62 per^^^nt 10 years later. 

Because the const»*noi;,,n industry added omplo3^ent at aconsidert- 
ably iiiglier annual rate— 3.1 percent— than manufacturing, construc- 
tion jobs expanded by approximately three-quarters of a million, a 
gain equivalent to about 25 percent of the increase in manufacturing 
employment. The farm work force declined by 1.4 million, ?.nd there 
were losses of nearly 100,000 mining and more than 200;000 othei: 
nonfarm jobs between i960 and 1970. Less than a half-million jobs 
were added in the TCU industries.^ . . 

Within the service sector, employment for wages and salaries m 
private nonfarm industries enlarged by neariy 9 miHion— an incre- 
ment sufficing to increase the component's share of U.S. employment 
from 31 to 36 percent. For the government component, additions 
aggregated well over 4 million, accompanied by an expansion in the 
ratio of total employment from 13 percent in 1960 to 16 percent in 
1970. • , 

•Transportatloa, commtinicatiCQs, aad titilltiee grotips. 
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TABU l^AfWI IN CUPlDYIiCNT MiX: MANUfAcVuRtNQ AND OTHCR SOUWES, MAJOR GCOGRAWfe REGIONS 

MARCH 1«0-7I» 



1 3 8 0 7 0 in cum 



Worthtiit Hodh*ctot(il South 



West 



J122; ^''""fi . ...Ill: J±V. 'q-y^ 



*^Liiiiitenii'''i '55! ^'^ 3.ff 3.615 3.6 

jtwiwaBnnt ....^....^.^^ - 136 ' 824 I 5 I 490 4 o 

r- '« 18 IM ii 335 2 9 S J 

,i?s 4;l if. i1 ■•■ 

r«tW -140 -3.8 -553 -3.3 -fiS _3i inl il 

SwvKwrfwmlni.;;... 2.661 2.7 3,177 ll |l "ij 

^J??t"^gr ' • 3.7 U12 t 4 26 t\ 2 912 5 9 

rHi«ttiMMri«s.^.. 2.034 3 4 2.195 3.7 im 4 9 I'lSi li 

731 2.5 366 3.0 II74 li nl f! 

«-^|fwp».... 1.052 4.9 I.OIO 11 :203 ll «7 



7.9 



.. fi^Si«:::=:™:: i?) II ..II? ^? .111 II gf |f 
Tc2Jr.~e-:-:::: "1?. -:J -Jf = g !:1 



2.3 



1 M«pt«d Inxn Stttt tmploymtnt tacurtty sftncy tstinMtvt. 

> Pn»»tt Witt tnd %«<«r» only (othtr i!Of/«(m compontnt incluM Wi 

• SaW^iA. ^. privatt housthold wortiars. and unpaid lamily halp. 

• TranspofUMon. communtcationt. and utilitias industrits. 



REGIOKAL EMPLOYMENT ALLOCATIONS . 

„ »The North Central region accounted for 33 percent of U.S. manu- 
/actunng employment in 1970 (Xable 2), or somewhat more than the 
2ft percent m the^Jtorthear : Tho^ South had 26 percent and the West 
theTemaining 12 percent. ^ , » ^ 

Nonmawifacturing* activities werfe considerably' more important 
than manufacturing in. the economies of the South and West than in 
the othe^ two inkjor geographic regions. ; ' 

Contr^siedi with 26 percent ot 1970 m'anufacturin|^- . mpteyment, 
the South "had 36 percent of U.Sr construction pbs,- 55 percent of 
mming ©uaploym^rft, 42 percent of the farm work force, 32, percent 
of ^yemment workers, ahd 36 pcrcrrxt of other nonfarm employment. 
• /With 12 percent of 1970 manufacturing emplpymei^ the West's^ 
share of ibb opportuliities in nontnanufacturing rangdjFfrom 17 perJ 
^1^^^^' r^' .^^^^Ployn^ent in constrliction, faymingr^ade, and the 
FIRE mdustnes to 20 percent in mining and government.' 

Beifiqnal shifU'^in employment pattern's in the 1960' s • 

The rat^ of gain-in maiuifactvring employiperit hi the' lO-year 
^noU ending^ March 1970 ^ranged from 4 p'^»'c<5nt per year in the 
'boutb to 0.2i)erc^nt^annu8lly in the Northeast (table 3). f he addition 
of nearly 1.5 million manufaeturin^jobs iii the Sotjith made Up slightly 
*ett6r than one-h^lf t?f the 'national mcrease. The North Central 
region account«<l for another 800,000-phis employment opportunities 
m manufactunng, or more than an additioiial one-fourth of the total 
U.S. gam. , ' ' I 

• Tlw F!RB intfaatrlet coostst of the flotnce. A^suratic^, and real ett&te groupt. 

- I* * 
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At 4.9 percent per ye^, tie gain in construction employment in 
the South stood out from annnial mcrements, including the 3.1 percent 
ypariy increase in the North Central region. Although the West added 
cbnstruction woAers at a slcTw pace (1 parcent annually), the per- 
centage decline, particularly, in farm employment was under reduc- 
*tioiisin the other three regions, and a small increase took place m 
mining jobs. , i 

In flie service-performing industries, additions to wage and s^ary 
employment in the private sector ranged from 6.8 percent in the West 
to 3.4 percent in the Northeast,- The annual rate of gam m govern- 
ment jobs ranged from 6.1 to 4.5 percent, again in the same regional 
order— We^tTsouth, North Caitral, and Northeast— as the overall 
shifts in employment dejMcted by table 3. ^ 

All m all, regional differwices in job growth m the 1960 s were 
reflected in modest increases in the South's and West's contributions 
to U.S. employment, paralleled by offsetting reductions m the JNorth- 
east and North Central regions. 

_ METRO NONMETRO ABBA DIFFERENTIALS 

An annual rate of gain of 3.4 percent in the 1960's in manufacUiring 
employment in the Nation's rural and other nonmetropobtan counties 
(table 4) was reflected in an increase of about 1% milhon manufactur- , 
ing lobs, and an expansion from 22 to 25 percent m the nonmetrq 
share of the U.S. total. - . , , t r 

At a yearty r^ite of gain of 4.8 percent, the nonmetrocSouth added 
approximately three-quarters of a million manufacturing jobs in the 
1960's. This represented more than half the regional gain, and about 
one-fourth of tne expansion in manufacturing employment nationally^ 
The nonmetro coimties of the North Central region contributed 
another 400,000 mamifacturing workers or an additional one-eighth 
of the U.S. increase. . ' . 

A nonmetro rate of increase of 4,4 percent annually in construction 
jobs was translated into an addition of about 200,000 construction 
work<»r8 and an expansion fixMn 19 to 21 percent in the nonmetro 
sh tr^* v'f total U.S. employment in^e construction industry b^ween 

mfi y\ad 1970: , . 1. . 1. . 

The pace of the buildup of wage and salary jobs m the service- 
performing industries was particularly rapid in the metro areas— a 
reflection of the tremendous increases occurring in employment m 
business, health, education, and other fast-growing services, particu- 
larly in the South and West, Nonetheless, an expansion of service- 
, oriented wage and salary* employinent at a rate of 4 percent annually 
in Aonmetro counties was indicative of the substantial progress being 
made in upgrading services and facilities in m^ny small cities, small 
towns, and entirely rural communities throughout theUnit^ States. 

The concentration of most of the reduction in farming and mining 
jobs in nonmetro arPi^s was a key factor in the spread between metro- 
nonmetro increases in tctal employirid.t shown hy table 4. 

MANUFACTURTNQ ACTIVITY i.*^; RURAL AND OTHER METRO-WN METRO 
' ^ COUNTIES 

The 2,613 nonmetro counties (table 6) added manufacturing 
O iobs at a rate of 4 percent annually between 1969 and 1969 — an 

ERIC , 
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mcrement about double an increase of 2.1 percent per year in th& 
486 metro nmts representing a net addition of nearly 1^4- milliot 
tnanyfactunne workers, or 34 percent of the U.S. incr^e, the noiU 
^ 1 nrn . ^Scf^ ^^^^ manufacturing employment rose from 21 percent 
m 1959 to 23 percent 10 years liter. • 

^The 261 lesser urban counties, thafeis, nonmetro units having a 
multicenter or composite urban population of 25,000 or more in 1970, 
gamed manufacturmg jobs at an annual pace (3.3 percent) sufficient 
merely to mamtam the subgroup's share of U.S. manufacturing em^^ 
pioyment at 9 percent. 

In contrast, the 2,352 rural and partly rural counties, at a yearly 
rate of gam of 4.6 percent, added nearly 900,000 manufacturing jobs 
m the 10-year penod, enough to make up 22 percent of the total 
mcreuse of approximately 4 million manufacturing workers nationally, 
and to expand the subgroup's share from 12 to 14 percent. ' ^ 

TABLE 4,.EMPL0YMENT MIX: MANUFACTURING AND OTHER SOURCES. NONMETRO REUTIVE TO METRO AREAS 
UNITED STATES. MARCH I960 AND 1970 » 



Are«. sector and industry 



Employment 



1970 I960 
(thou- (thou- 
sand) sand) 



1960-70 increase 



lO-yr 
number 
(thotP* 



Share 



Ann'.dl 
rate 



1970 


1960 


cent) 


(percent) 


26 


28 


25 


22 


26 


30 


23 


23 


22 


23 


SO 


58 


28 


.30 


21 


19 


62 


65 


75 


76 


24 


25 


22 


23 


19 


20, 


21 


22 


19 


20 


14 


14 


29 


30 


32 


34 


20 


2) 


74 


72 


75 


78 


74 


70 


77 


77 


78 


77 


50 


42 


72 


70 


79 


81 


38 


35 


25 


24 


76 


75 


78 


77 


81 


80 


79 


78 


81 


80 


86 


86 


71 


70 


68 


66 


80 


79 



Nonmetro _-. .w ... _ 21 202 • 

Manufacturing. V-,- . . .1 . , ^" [ . '. n[ 904 

Nonmanufacturing .-. . . ] " " I'J " 16 298 

Nonfarm wage and salary . . . ....... ... ! 1 . II 16 ' 188 

Exclusive of manufacturing. .V. V.-.V. , . .w 11 ' 284 

Other goods-producing. ] 3' 437 

Nonfarm * . | ' 

Construction „. ' 679 

M I n tng. . . . .w. . . , 37$ 

Farm ..... . .... . . . ... . ... 2. 432 

Service- performing..-, .-.v.... 11 942 

. Wage and salary ... . ... 9 350 

Private industries . . ..... 5, 701 

Trade 3 , 095 

Service groups....- 2, 118 

Fire 5. . . 488 

Government 3,S59 

Other nonfa rm * 2 582 

TCU» 869 

Metro • . . . . . . . ... 60. 468 

Manufacturing ... 14 907 

N on manufacturing, . ........ .^.'. .-.-.-I . .^r].* " " 45] s%\ 

tt^onfarm wage and salary .,? 54,' 207 

" Exclusive of manufKturin g. .'.V. 39' 300 

Othe r goods-'productng. . . . . .. . 3i 543 

Nonfarm' .' 2 723 

ConstructI 0 n . 1 V.> ... V. .-. .-,V. I'. 2 ! 494 

Mm ing . . .-. , . . . . ....... . . ' 229 

„ Farm .V.>:.i. . . . . . ... " . ?I 820 

Service-performing. .-. 33, 433 

Wage a n d sata ry . . . . . 32. 992 

Private indu str les. . . ' 23 R35 

T rade .;. ..... . ] . 1 1 , 585 

Service groups... 9. 142 

^ Fi«»-- 3,108 

Go ve rn men t ... ....... ... _ . 9 j 57 

Oth er n on fa rm . . ... 5 441 

' TCU I ...>-.....»>-w.....>.... 31585 



18,450 
3, 650 
14,800 
12, 130 
8, 480 
4.473 
922 
473 
449 
3.551 
9,474 
6,705 
4, 198 
2.443 
1,397 
358 
2,507 
2, 769 
«53 
47.560 
13. 249 
34.311 
40.980 
27.731 
3.300 
2, 198 
1.956 
242 
1.102 
27.854 
22,376 
16,495 
':8.586 
5, 671 
2.238 
5, 881 
5.478 
3.157 



2, 752 

1, 254 
1,498 
4,058 
2.804 
-986 

133 
206 
-73 
-1.119 
2.468 

2, 655 
1,503 

652 
721 
130 
1. 152 
-187 
16 

12,908 
1,658 
11,250 
13.227 
11,569 
243 
525 
538 
-13 
-282 
10. 579 
10. 616 
7. 340 
2.999 

3, 471 
870 

3.276 
-37 
428 



1.5 
3.4 
1.0 
3.3 
3.3 

-2.2 
1.4 
4.4 

-1.6 

-3.2 
2.6 
4.0 
3,6 
2.7 
5.2 
3.6 
4.6 
-.7 
.2 
2.7 
1.3 
3.3 
3.2 
4.2 
.7 
2.4 
2.8 
-.5 

-2.6 
3.8 
4.7 
4.4 
3.5 
6,1 
3,9 
5,6 

-.1 
1.4 



< Adapted from State employment security agency estimates. 

J Private wage and salary onlv (other noofarm component included %ith services). 

» Finance. Insurance, and real estate Industries. 

♦ Self-employed, private household workers, and unpaid family help. 
•Transportation, communications, and utilities industries. 

• Metro areas.consist essentially of standard metropolitan statistical area designations Jan. 7, 1972 
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TABU 5.--MANUFACTURmG CMPLOYMENT: RURAL AND OTHER M£TRO-N ON METRO COUNTIES, UNiTEO STATES 



c'holSands) 195^69 Increase U.S. stiire (percent) 

number Annual l>in per 
Counties <th«u- rate , countv . 

Clasi and subclass (number) 1969 195S sands) (percent) (numb er) .1969 Gam 1959 

Sm^ldty«..-...w... 459 1.444 1,009 435 4.3 ?52 I U ! 
Small town 996 1.091 747 344 4.6 345 6 8 5 

Srurii::;"::;:": ^ '290 i84 ^ loe . 5.8 120 4 j ,1 

Metro* 1 486 15,435 12.792 2,643 2.1 5.440 " §5 J! 

SiniircbuntiV; - : 135 3 880 2.988 ^ 892 3.0 6.605 W 22 18 
■MSKnT..".^^ 351 11.555 9.804 1.751 1.8 4.990 » 44 61 

lnr--:-:-.:r. ' "I 1"! IfA ''"si? : : | I 5 
iSlfc::- iS' I? '-ilo^ i i 

EnUrely rural 5 4 " 4 - W 

"isln fo«n?a^S"irre"y rural .ub-Jasses consist of nonmrtro countte with 1970 urban population, „>■ 

'«i?.S"^^'«i^2r?SpSK^^ 
(Wineatrons by towns in New Englanito county equivalents. 

lS«%"ntt cty orcties: r.ng units represent metm respective multlcenter or 

c»mM»;tB ufbart DODulation in 1970 of 50,000 or more, jnd transition counties, 25,000 to 49,999 

unitt l^pK ciu^ it rural and partly rural counties m terms of respective sizes of 1970 urtMii 

population. 
• L«sslhan0 5P«rc«nt 

The annual rate of increase (5.8 percent) in the nearly 900 entirely 
rural counties, Uiat is, uouietro units lacking a 1970 population center 
of at least 2,500, was considerably above ratios for the small city and 
small town subclasses. In comparison, the two partly rural subgroups 
accounted for almost 800,000 of the iiearlv 900,000 manufacturing 
jobs added in the 1959-69 period in the niral and partly rural counties 
as a whole. . , ^ . , . 

A rate of gain of 3 percent per year m manufactunng employment 
in the 135 single-county metro units closely approximated the annual 
increment of 3.3 percent slio%vn by table 5 for the 261 lesser urban 
counties. The main distinction was in the niuch larger number of 
manufacturing jobs added per county over the 10-year span m the 
single-county metro units. _ j i j • ^- i 

The average number of manufacturing workers added in the ?ingle- 
county metro units was almost as great as in the 148 core counties— • 
a subgroup containing such major industnal centers as JNew. lork 
Citv Chic.^c'o, and Detroit. Reflected thereby wa^ the inclusion m 
the subclass of a fairlv lari;e number of former satellite and other out- 
lying centers that hac'l attracted manufacturing facilities inoving out- 
ward ami bovond the suburbs of many of the older industnal distncts 
of the Nortiieast, the Great Lakes Industrial BeU, and the Southern 

IiKlustrial Crescent. . , • j . * n 

Even so, there was considerable movement of industry to the 
fairlv immediate suburb-,— a form of decentralization underscored by 
the comparatively higl> rnt<}~' "f iiK'r<''>-^e in manufactunng employment 
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indicated for the 78 metro ring counties. In part, the about equally 
favorable gain m manufacturing jobs shown for the 42 transition, 
counties reflected a similar migration, particularly of light industry 
j to cli^m locations. Also in evidence, as in a great many nonmetro 
as well as other metro umts, was a relocation process that sought out 
mdustnal sites in more outlying or evien comparatively remote com- 
mumties, especially those readily accessible to an Interstate Hio^wav, 
and having adequate water suppj' )s, hospitals, schools, and* other 
services and facihties. 

The 83 metro fringe counties include a strong representation of 
essentially rural and partly rural units that were added in the past 
few years to the Indianapolis, Columbus, and other SMSA's, pri-^ 
manly on the strength of having, specified percentages of their work 
forces commuting to the core counties in which these and other SMSA 
central cities are locaf^ed.* 

The main reason the fringe units stood out rather consmcuously 
from their 2,352 rural and partly rural counterparts arose from the 
fact that, as a small and fairly select subgroup, the 83 counties con- 
tained a fairly sizeable percentage of units with prime locational and 
other advantages for industrialization. 

Distribution of 1969 manufacturing employment 

A total of 71 of the 261 leser urban counties, or more than- one- 
fourth, included 10,000 or more manufacturing jobs in 1969 (table 6). 
More than double that number— 166 ,units—had a minimum of 
1,000 manufacturing workers, another 18 had at least 500, and 
only six were the source of 100-499 employment opportunities in 
manufacturing. " 

Although only 14 of the 2,352 rural and partly rural counties con- 
^ tained as many as 10,000 manufacturing workers in 1969, 819 units, 
or more than a third,- supplied 1,000 or more manufacturing jobs. 
Another 381 counties, or 16 percent, had manufacturing employ- 
ment of at least 500. The remaining 1,152 units, or nearly half of the 
2,352 niral ^and partly rural counties, were about evenly divided 
between the 579 units having 100-499 manufacturing workers, and 
the 573 counties with less than 100, or quite frequently, no manu- 
factunng iobs whatsoever in 1969. 

Illustn ive of the importance of size — and the adequacv of in- 
adequacy of community services and facilities— on the distribution 
of manufacturing activity was the concentration of 432 of the 573 
counties with less than 100 manufacturing workers in 1960, or three- 
fourths, m the entirely rural subclass. 

Expressed another way, the units containing fewer than 500 manu- 
facturing workers included about 10 percent of the 459 small-city 
counties, 40 percent of the 996 small-town entities, and more than 75 
percent of the 897 cfttirely rural communities. 

mddSVn 1?M^ A fOT V/ "i^^^ slmllarl v loontecl ooimtles that hnre not 1)eeo 

Mdea to SM»A coverage on the basti of commuter llnkajfe« or related criteria. 
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TABLE 6-«flANUFACTUWMG EMPLOYMENT' DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE GROUPS, RURAL ANO OTHER METRO^NON- 

METRO COUNTIES, 1^9^ 



Sue iroup 



50,0OiV- ?5,O0V I0.00&- S.iOOO- 2.500- 5^ IC^ Under 

Class and subclass Coontin ovtr li.SW 24,999 9.99 9 4,999 ^,499 999 499 ICQ 

Nonmetro ...x. 2.613.....:!.. 79 170 272 529 3« 585 573 

le$$«f urban* .... ,261 6> 65 70 M 44 J8 57I —""'Bn 

Ruril^parttnural*. 2,3K .............. \\ 1^. 220 485 381 579 573 

Small aty.,..:.:. 459 >...:.> U 33 121 128 W 4/ ^ 

Smalltown....:. 996 - 16 .90 Z97 w mj i» 



M«(ro«.. 



siniiiwintiv;.:::; 135 u. 20 « 31 13 7 2 

Multg^nty.. 35. 6^ ^ H i " 

RmL : 78 12 14 24 U 9 5 3 

If^Um 42 6 12 10 3 .- [ 



79 


170 


272 


529 


65 


70 


52 


44 


14 


100 


220 


485 


14 


S3 


121 


128 


16 
1 


^ 9 


297 
60 


iis' 


75 


69 


48 


48 


31 


13 


7 


70 


44 


56 


41 


38 


12 


10 


4 


24 


11 


9 


5 


6 


12 


10 


13 


2 


9 


27 


19 


2 


8 
1 


22 
5 


15 

3 



rnnt»y 83 .... . . 2 9 Z7 IS 16" ? ? 

Smalltown. '21..:,... .>:........,...-.-. 1 5 3 10 2 . 

Entirely i 2 1 1 

rural... . 5 ..^,...,>,.....,... ...>->-.-:..... . ->-:--. I ^ l i 

I Adapted from 1959 and 1969 county business patterns reports . \^ u. ci . t. -^w 

» Ky nonmetro counties |210I with 25.000-49.999 urban population m 1970, but includes another 51 imits with 

^i^aTl ?S|!s!Sll tw^any^^^^^ rural subclasses cons«t of nonmetrdcount.es with 1970 urban population, raspec 
^TlS'eUo'^uls*^^^^^^ »rea designations of Jan 7, 1972. modiHad chiefly to adjust 

iMifteatiOQS by towns in New England to county equivalents. 

5 cJIfnU^slSnU?^^^^^ city or cit«s: ring units represent metro Munhes wjth respective multicenter 

Of comDOSite urban population in 1970 of 50.000 or more, and transition counties, 25.000 -4 9,9i9 

:^nn*J un!b repVeSot counterparts of mral and partly rural counties in terms of respective sues of 1970 urban 
population. 

TABLE 7 -MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT: DISTRIBUTION BY GROWTH GROUPS, RURAL AND OTHER METRO- 

NONMETRO'COUNTIES, 1969 

Growth group 

10,000- 5.00O- 2,500- 1,000- 
Class and subclass Counties over 9,999 4,999 2,499 

Nonmetro 2,613 

Lesser urban ...... 261 

Ruial— partly 

rural* 2,352 

Smallcfty...... 459 

Small town 996 

Entirely rural... 897 

Metro* J«f 

Smgle county » 135 

Multicounty 351 

Core* 1« 

Ring ....>.. 78 

Transition <2 

Frinur 83 

Small nty.. 57 

Small town- 21 . 
Entirely..,.. 



4 


27 


89 


323 


3 


18 


51 


79 


1 


9 


38 


244 


1 


9 


32 


122 






6 


103 








19 


82 


64 


85 


82 


21 


20 


33 


20 


61 . 


44 


52 


62 


41 


25 


23 


17 


19 


15 


14 


12 


2 


.9 


U 


1 


2 


6 


22 


1 


2 


4 


17 






2 


5 



500- 


250- 


lOO- 


0-99 


De- 


999 


499 


249 


crease 


314 


355 


312 


61S 


574 


28 


25 


15 


10 


32 


286 


330 


297 


605 


542 


78 


74 


44 


34 


65 


165 


168 


128 


200 


226 


43 


88 


125 


371 


251 


41 


27 


18 


10 


77 


10 


5 


6 




20 


31 


22 


l^/ 


10 


57 


4 


6 


2 


1 


29 


5 


3 . 




^ I 


9 


6 


4 




I 


8 


16 


9 


9 


7 


11 


15 
1 


4 


4 


3 


7 


3 


4 


3 


3 




2 


1 


1 


1 



I »S.n™.!?^^tl^lON;l'2^ in 1970. but ,ncl„d« anoth., 51 unlU w,th 50,000 

'^TmJlUity OTVlK''ind tntirily rural subclaaes conjist ol nonmetro eountiej with 1970 urban population, navt^ 

''V'^if^.'&Sst'^i&SitCa'n^^ aiea designation, of Jan. 7. 1972. modlfi«l ehrally to adjurt 
delineations by towns In New England to county equivalents. r 

J c5Iinti^s«"nuW^ c»tv or cities, ring units represent metro counties w^ respective multicenter 

or MmDolite urban oopulaticn in 1970 of 50,000 or more, and transition counties. 25.000-49,999. 
^'flTn^e unite rtprK w oi rural and partly rural counties in terms of respective sizes of 1970 

ttrt>an population* 
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Ranpng downward from the mdiistrial concentratioas included in 
ITK^^^^I ^"^^ County (Chicago), and Wayne County 
(Detroit), 76 metro counties, chiefly core units, contained at leaX 
SS"!.""?"'*!}^^ jobs in 1969. TypicaUy, the remaining singU- 
county, core, and !nng units had much greater employment outlets 
in manufact..:;mg than either the 42 tran^tion and 83 fringe coSes 
or their numerous nonmetropolitan area counterparts. Ewn so, there 
were eight umts m the three subclasses that had fewer than 1 000 
manufact'irmg jobs m 1969. i,uw 

Geographic dispersion oj 1969 mamjaeturing employment 
The distribution of 1969 manufacturing employment in the major 

Z "''■^^ •'P""*'^ the"^ Northeastern uSd 

., States (fig. 1) reflecting successive extensions outward of industrial 
activity from the maior concentrations centered in AlegaloS the 
HiKlson-Mohawk Valleys, along Lake Ontario, and from ffibuSh 
and lesser metro centers in Northern" Appalachia. "itsburgh 
^ Relatively arge present-d&y concentrations of manufacturins fobs 
m the nonmetro communities m and along the margins of thTOreat 
Lak<- Industrial Belt represent the decentralizatfon of ndusSa 
acti...y, once largely centered in the Cleveland, Detroit, cSo 
and other major complexes, into localities, such as the comm3^ 
para leling the Ohio and Indiana Turnpike^, that,^til rernTirhS 
relatively small industrial bases. , uuui receniiy, nad 

A somewhat comparable filling in process is exhibited bv the HJ^fri 
^^\r t "/""f'^cturing empl^j-ment outside the melroarei 
of the Southern Industrial Crescent. In the Carolina Coastal K 
rM^i' VT^"' Valley^outhem AppalacWa segments ofTheUppe? 
Southeast, however, the proces.s appears more^one of widespread 

fntg?roinTties." ' '"''"^^'^ nearby rafe¥t? or 

^ In the lower Southeast and the Midsouth, manufacturing emplov- 
ment remams strongly oriented to the. larger local population and 
employment centers. I'here also is evidence of an idcffiat^r^^h 
l'I?„n'!l«r'' ^'^t^fr^l^ay transportation corridors as that between 
Savannah and Valdosta, Ga., and with the transshipment points for 

SfSLiana. ""P"""'' ''""^ ^^ississip^pi Ri^eJ 

Similarly reflected by the small sizes shown by figure 1 for 1969 
nianufactunng eninlovinent in such comparatively large local centere 

llugbtaff Ariz.,-^s he reduced reliance on industrialization, extending 
S7urr^7i'vT'-^'' ?^ the Midsouth, particularly in ea.stim tS, 
Mkiuri fansition zone of western Minnesota, Iowa, and 

In the Great Plains and Intcrmountain region, where most towns 
Are sinaH and counties preponderantly rural, limited dependence 
on mdustry ,„ further evurence by the large number of ,mits S. lUtlS 

irLiT"^"'*-r"^.''"P'">^"^"^ •".1969. A comparable but less 
widespread paucity of inanutacturing obs shows up in Upper New 
" E^g^"'"} »>e Upper Lakes ,Statis, Central Appalachia andThe morl 

A total of 21 of the 261 lesser urban units not only added 5.000 
or more manufacturing jobs in the 1950-69 period, but 151 coun ies 
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or abotrt 60 percent, pained a minimum of 1,000 manufacturing workers 
(table 7). Another 68 units, or about a fourth, added from 100 to 999 
manufacturing workers, with most (32) of the remaining units losing 
maniifactiuing employment in the 10-year interval 

Only 10 o{ the 2,352 rural and partly rural counties gained 5,000 
or more manufacturing jobs between 1959 and 1969, but 292 units, 
or 12 percent, added at least 1,000 manufacturing workers over the 
10-year span. A total of 913 counties, or approximately two-fifths, 
were about evenly divided between units adding 500-999, 250-499, 
and 100-249 employment opi}ortunities in manufacturing. Altogether, 
more than one-fourth (605 units) gained fewer than 100 mtmufacturing 
jobs, and nearly another fourth (542 units) lost manufacturing employ* 
ment in the 1959-69 period. 

Again the correlation between size and growth is very apparent. 
About 20 percent of the 459 small-city type units, more than 40 percent 
of the 996 small-town couAties, and nearly 70 percent of the entirely 
rural entities either experience little increase or sustained losses in 
manufacturing emnloyment^between 1959 and 1969. 

A. total of 41 of the 148 metro core units, or 28 percent, added 10,000 
or more manufacturing jobs in the 10-year period. For the 78 ring 
counties, the proportion— 24 percent — was about equally high, but 
the ratio was considerably lower — 16 percent — among the 135 single- 
county units. 

The 78 ring counties not only included a relatively high proportion 
(77 percent) of the units gaining at least 1,000* manufacturing work- 
ers, but a comparatively small number of entities— nine — lost 
manufacturing employment between 1959 and 1969. 

With relatively few units, growth patterns characterizing the 42 
transition and 83 fringe counties were not clear cut. Nevertheless, 
as with the distribution of 1969 manufacturing employment, there 
were strong iresemblances to the dispersals indicated by table 7 for 
their 261 lesser urban and 2,352 rural and partly rurd equivalents 
among nonmetropolitan counties. 

Oeographic shifts in 1959-69 manufcicturing emploT/ment 

New plant locations and expansions in the I960's contributed to 
substantial gains in manufacturing employment (fig. 2) in many of the 
same rural and other nonmetro counties, particularlyin the Great Lakes 
Industrial Belt^ the Southern Industrial Crescent, and the Carolina 
Coastal Plain, m wliich figure 1 showed much of present-day manu- 
facturing activity outside the metro areas to be concentrated. Addi- 
tions to manufacturing jobs were comparatively small in outlying 
nonmetro conMnunities ip the Northeast and along the Great Lake 
Industrial Belt. Increases were especially pronounced in the parts of 
Tennessee Valley^outhem Appalachia that had experienced 
tremendous outmigration and population losses in the 1950's. 

Also denoted by figure 2 is tlie relatively widespread distribution of 
rural and other nonmetro counties with little or no gain if not losses in 
manufacturing employment in the 1959-69 period. 

Particularly in tne strongly niral counties 4{fthf Great Plains, the 
Intermountain region, and Alaska, increases aTf^decreases typically 
reflected minor additions or declines in the few manufacturing jobs 
available to be^n with. 

In the Eastern United States and the Padfic Northwest, much the 
same pattern of minor gains and losses prevailed in a great many rural 
O „[)artly rural communities. Othcr\Yise, statistics lor a fairly large 
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number of other counties revealed declines that could only have re- 
sulted from losses of one or more plants with sizable numbers of 
^ workers. 

Especially^ vulnerable to close-downs in the past drcade or two^ere 
old sawmill jind other basic woodworking establishments, and textile 
and apparernrills, together with farm-support, mining-ai;xiliary, and 
similar facilities. 

IXDVSTIUAUZATION AND OTHER RURAL DEVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVES 

Contrasted with a fairly pronounced downturn in manufacturing 
employment in metro area* tn the past 2 or 3 years, manufacturing job 
levels in rural and other n nmetro communities remained remarkably 
stable and may well have expanded. Nevertheless, there has been a 
definite slowdown, beginning about 1967, in the rate of manufacturing 
job formation in the many nonmetro counties, mostly in the Eastern 
United States, in which ''1959-69 ^aiiis, as was brought out in the 
preceditng section, were particularly impressive. 

As was also eniphasixed previously, industrialization has ccmtributed 
few if any additional nonfarm jobs in an equally large or larger number 
of rural and other nonmetro counties, particularly in the Great 
Plains, the Iiitermountain region, and Alaska. For most of these 
counties, it cannot realistically be expected to do so in the future. 
Accordingly, an eciually brief exploration is added on the directions 
rural development might conceivably take in such communities, with 
stress not only on economic advantages, but the ecological and related 
challenges that would have to be surmounted. 

TABLE 8 -MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT FLUCTUATIONS IN DURABLE AND NONDURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 
AND INDIVIDUAL COMPONENTS \fH RESPONSE TO CYCLICAL SWINGS IN ECONOMIC ACTIVITY, UNITED STATES, 
MARCH 1957 TO APRIL 1972 > 

|ln thousands} 



Industry group 


March 
1957 
peak 


May 
1958 
trough 


Febru- 
ary 
1960 
peak 


Febru- 
ary 
1961 
trough 


Jirj- 
ary 
\%7 
ptak 


Juiy 
1967 
trough 


Sep- 
tember 
1969 
peak 


August 
1971 
troifkh 


April 
1972 
current 


manufactures . .:->»;-; 


17.4n 


15.652 


17. 153 


16.076 


19 606 


19. 335 


20.252 


18. 457 


18,855 


Durable Aoods... 


. I0, 03f 


"~8r59« 






Tl.556 


"^11,381 "^11.968 




~ 10/743 






151 


214 


-239 


294 


318 


306 


191 ~ 


185 


Lumber-wood 


672 


597 


653 


574 


604 


593 


606 


583 


593 


Furniture-ffxtures 


- . 374 


352 


390 


359 


463 


448 


483 


456 


483 


Stone-clay-fiass 


605 


. 547 


61S 


567 


636 


624 


657 


627 


650 


Pnmary metals. 


. 1. 386 


1.140 


1.332 


1.088 


1.373 


1.302 


1.381 


1,156 


1.218 


Fabricated metals > . 
Machinery (Nelec) 


. 1. 177 


1.042 


1.172 


1.060 


J. 376 


1.362 


1.452 


1.331 


1.364 


. 1.628 


I 347 


1.512 


1.411 


1.983 


i.9n 


2.041 


1.775 


1.803 


Electrical equipment. 


. 1.35 


. :u 


1.490 


1.447 


l,;89 


1.935 


2.049 


1.772 


1.830 


Transportation equipment... 


. l.%4 


I 555 


1.642 


1.410 


i. 955 


1.951 


2.078 


1.754 


1.753 


Instruments 


344 


321 


360 


342 


447 


451 


477 


430 


440 


Miscellaneous 


387- 


368 


393 


^75 


436 


426 


431 


410 


424 


Nondurable goods 


. 7.379 ' 


7;b54' 


' 7. 377" 


"204 


' i.m 


'^7.'S64 


8.284 


7.972 


8.112 


Food*kindred. . . . 


. 1.822 


1, 771 


1. 793 


1.777 


1,791 


1.790 


1.799 


1.748 


1,761 


Tobacco 


99 


94 


96 


92 


90 


87 


83 


70 


74 


Textiles.. 


999 


903 


942 


883 




947 


992 


959 


990 


Apparel. 


1.217 


1.163 


1.244 


1.200 


1 425 


1,390 


1.409 


1.351 


1.375 


Paper*alhed 


573 


558 


601 


596 


676 


682 


715 


681 


696 


Pnnting-publtshing . 


872 


871 


906 


914 


1.039 


1.049 


1.100 


1.080 


1.095 


Chemicat-attied . 


8J9 


789 


826 


820 


9n 


1.000 


1.064 


1.004 


1. 001 


Petroleum* coal 


234 


223 


216 


2P4 


m 


182 


189 


188 


189 


Rubber* phstics. 


378 


330 


387 


359 


530 


482 


596 


582 


619 


Leather. 


376 


352 


366 


359 


31.9 


345 


337 


309 


312 



< Statistics adapted from seasonally adjusted seues summarized in "Fmployment and farnmf^. United Stiites, 1909-70* ; 
individual months and years represent high and bw points of manufacturing employment idenlif«d with the 1*^57^ and 
1960-61 recessions, and the 1966 67 and 1959-7) economic slowdowns 
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Rural indmtrUUizaiian , 

Miuiufacturing jobs in April 1972 remained about 1.4 million under 
the September 1969 peak (table 8). The same a^^with 1957-58 and 
1960-61 reductions in manufacturing employment, decreases were 
primarily in the durable goods industries, and except for a few ord- 
nance and similar facilities, had an almost exclusive impact on metro 
(ireas, extending from New England to the Pacific coast. 

Whether in durable or nondurable ^oods industries, or in metro or 
nonmetro areas, most of the gain m manufacturing employment 
between the low point of Febniary 1961 and the September 1969 peak 
was concentrated in the 1961-67 period. 

The upH ar downs in manufacturing jobs that have occured in the 
past decaiJe more in metro areas were so identified with major 
shifts in demand for steel and other primary metals, heavy machinery 
and transportation equipment, and communications and related 
electrical equipment as to be readily identified with (1) initial buildups 
and subsequent cutbacks an Department of Defense and National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration procurement, (2) the ebbs and 
flows of the capital investment boom, and (3) the combined impact of 
ol)Nolescence and plant relocation on the closeout of long-established 
facilities, especially in the older industrial districts of the Northeast 
and the Great Lakes Industrial Belt. 

Because rural and other nonmetro areas contain a mixture of durable 
and nondurable goo<ls industries, it has been necessarj' to resort 
exclusively to case studies of counties either gaining or losing compara- 
tively large numbers of manufacturing jobs to develop information on 
the expansions and contractioas taking place in emplojment levels 
prior to and after thd January 1967 peak. Even "so, faiily positive 
identification has been possible of individual or specific iteins,»ki the 
production of which rates of job growth during the 1961-67 economic 
upturn have been maintained and in some instances stepped-up 
further in the past few years. Similarly identified were other items, for 
which demand and'procluction had fallen off sufficiently since 1967 to 
reflect a reduced momentum of job growth, if not fewer employment 
opportunities than 5 years ago. 

Demand has continued to.;expand for the many items— mobile 
homes, campers, pleasure boats, garden and power tools, and so on-- 
production of which has increasingly shifted to small cities, towns, and 
even entirelv rural communities in recent years. 

The current boom in home building has been accompanied by 
greatly enlarged demand, compared with 1967 or earlier, for building 
materials, furniture and fixtures, and household appliances— items 
for which today's consumers also have been turning more and more to 
rural America. 

Food processing, partially concentrat(^d in nonmetro communities, 
and pulp and pai)er production, more exclusively located outside 
metro areas, art* illustrative of industries for which output is not only 
relatively unaffected by U[)s and downs in economic conditions, but 
for which etnployment has progressively expanded throughout the 
past 10 or 12 years. . . , 

There were also fairly sharp increas^^s, especially in the 1961-67 
period, in employment iii apoarel and other low-technology industries 
as plants wen^ opened or production exf)anded in many rural and partly 
rural communities, particularly in Appalachia and the Ozarks. Con- 
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cern over the low-wages paid and the "footloose" nature of manx 
undertaking was reduced by the realization that a largo "number of 
jobs were teing opened for women, for manj- of whom previous 
employment opportunities, if any, were limited to farm work and 
other poor-paying occupations. 

Particularly in the TVA region, there was a more or less simul, 
taneous addition or expansion of plants in many communities that, 
whUe infrequently identifiable with high-technology industries, paid 
relatively high wages and mainly employed men*. Emerging, accord-" 
mglv, seemed to be a. balanced form of industrial growth that, bv 
adding a second regular paycheck, could enable many low-income 
ftinilies to move out of poverty. \ 

Since 1967, however, an mcreasing flood of imports of wearing 
apoarcl, radios, tape recorders, TV receivers, shoes, and a host of 
similar items appears to have exerted a brake on further expansion in 
these Wd other localities m which output had rapidly increased 
dunngX^e 1961-67 economic upturn. Older mills had to be closed 
and pen^ng the recovery now seemingly in prospect, many textile, 
layoffs \ ^ ^ ^^"""^ ^ protracted 

Table 8 es'^ablishes that a great many other individual plants are 
foreed to close\their doors each year because of obsolescence, financial 
ditticulties, martlet losses, and related causes. Even so, there is no 
evidence, except possibly for an increase in the paper mills, Smelters, 
and other factones.havmg to shut down because of inability to meet 
pollution abatcraenfc requirements, of any appreciable expansion in 
the number of plant diosures in the past 5 or 6 years. ' 

Other rural cUvelopment)dtematives 

Much of the Great PMns, the Intermountain region, Alaska, and 
fairly extensive areas elseVhere not only have littFe or no industry 
at this time, but prospects for future industrialization are exceedinelv 
limited, himilariy, timber, grazing, irrigation and dry-land farming 
and mining coTOcr, uranium, andfother minerals have, with few ex- 
ceptions, already attained maximum development and utilization 
Ihus, outdoor recreation and other expanding activities, arising from 
increases m leisure time, undoubtedly afford tht) best possibilities, 
directly and mdu-ectly, for creating additional nonfarm employment 
.and income. ^ 

Exploitation of coal and petroleum and natural gas resources has 
beconip a reality m such broadly separated localities as the Dakotas, 
the North blope, and the Four-Corners area of southwestern Colorado, 
southeastern Utah, northwestern New Mexico, and northeastern 
Arizona. With increased development, however, problems of d^espoiled 
landscapes, air pollution, and destruction of wildlife habitats have 
come under iinmcdiate challenge by ecologists and environmentalists. 

Another development that has made exceptionally ^apid growth 
m the past few years has stemmed from the nttrnction of local water 
nieccas, natural and man-inmle, initially for second homes, and more 
rocenfly, for year-round residences, including places acquired for 
rotireiiumt purposes. In creating these and other new homes in the 
country, a relatively large number of local jobs were opened up in 
roust ruction, iidlities, communications, and in trade and other scrvice- 
pei'fonning industries. 
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An added advantage of development of this sort arises from the 
boosting of tax revenues, without contributing? to comparable increases 
in the costs of local government. Althougn serious water supply, 
sewage and waste disposal, urban-like ^ilutter and sprawl, and similar 
problems have emerged, resolution is or>can be brought about through 
improvements in rural zoning laws, and the enactment of building, 
sanitation, and other codes specLfically applicable to rural areas. 

The Great Plains and the Intermountain region have long had a 
^ major share of the Nation's prime tourist and recreation attractions: 
The Rockies, Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, Black Hills, and the 
Batllands, to mention only a few of the better known. As construc- 
tion on Ihter^tates 40, 70, 80, 90 and other linkages of the Inter- 
state Highway System has nearod completion, accessibility to these 
and other resort and pleasure centers not only has been improved, 
but transcontinental travel greatly facilitated. 

As a result, there has been a notable pickup en route in .service 
station, motel, and similar jobs. There a^o is some evidence of re- 
location of population from more remote or out-of-the-way localities, 
and of the centering of hospitals, clinics, shopping centers, and similar 
facilities in close-by cities or to\\Tis, 

The decentralization of food processing, distribution, and related 
facilities that has taken place in the past decade or so has added 
nonfarm jobs in a broad cross-sect ioft of farming communities. The 
West's dude ranch not only antedated tho East's vacation farm as a 
supplemental source of income, but both appear to have maintained 
a largely over-looked but steady growth. 




RURAL INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN THE SOUTHEAST ^ 

SINCE 1962* 



The Southeast's rural and other nonmetro areas added more than 
600,000 manufacturing jobs between 1962 and 1972.^ This was nearly 
double the increase in the region's metro areas, and accounted for 
one-third of the entire U.S. expansion over the 10*ycar period. 

The r^on's nonmetro communities gained a million other non- 
farm wage and salary jobs, or some 1% times more than were opened 
up in manufacturing. Approximately 3. naillion mostly service <and 
other nonmanufacturing jobs were added in the metro Southeast. 

Because of the relatively widespread distribution throughout the 
region of both metro and larger nonmetro centers, many of the 
newly created employment opportunities were filled by displaced 
farmers, 'teenagers, and ^ other jobseekers from small towns and 
entirelv rural communities. FVequentlv, individuals commuted 
to ana from work on a dailv or weekly basis. For others, new jobs 
involved moving back and forth to construction and other seasonal 
or shortHTun employment. For still others, they meant relocating 
permanently, ^ ^ ^ 

The recent history of Tifton, our host city, illustrates the tre- 
m^dous impact that location on an interstate highway can have 
on employment and income growth; in Kentucky, we have seen the 
same tning with a parkway system (5, 70].^ As in -scores of the Sputh- 
east's other nonmetropolitan centers, economic development here in 
Tifton has not only encompassed a wide range or diversity of job 
opportunities, in and outride manufacturing, but it also has seemingly 
attained the momentum required for growth to constantly beget 
^ew or additional growth. 

^ In many of the Southeast's smaller nonmetro communities, new 
^lant locations or enlargement of established facilities have greatly 
improved household incomes, stimulated construction of new housing 
or modernization of existing structures, contributed to the upgrading 
of schools, hospitals, and other community services and facilities, 
and created new suburban shopping centers Qjr resulted in the re- 
furbishing of old, in-town business districts. 

In the region's other smaller but* economically disadvantaged or 
depressed communities, too few manufacturing or other nonfarm^' 

*An enlarfem^nt and revlntoti of an oral preMntatlon of mapfl and supportloff tables at 
thf> Southeastern Rtirtonal Rural InduHtrlatlsatlon Conference. Rural Development Center. 
Tl«on, Ga., May 8-10, 1973. a ^ 

^ EcoDomlHt and reglonkl economist, ITesearch Division. 

* For the prenent paper, the Southeast consists of the 12 States, together with the Dlt^trlct 
of Columbia, extending from Delaware to Mississippi, and colnddlnfr with the Soutli 
Atlantic and EaMt South Central geographic divisions of the Bureau of the Census. 

• Italic numbers In brackets refer to Items In literature cited, pp. 60, 66. 
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iol)^ were added to offset further 'declines in the farmwork force or 
wliH*(» chronic uncmployaient and uiidereraployment in the nonfarm 
sector. 

THE ECOXOMIC OUTLOOK FOR THE NEXT TEW YEARS 

■ The onorgy-enviroumental cHms aud the increasing unpredictabihty 
regardiijo: nn ports and exports, tosjethor with growing uncertainty 
conf«»nung x\w size and composition of the labor force available in 
the ]9.^0's and 1990's, be< lou(l the future econoiiiic outlook, especially 
10, 20, or more years hence. 

AU in all, however, tliero is every reason to believe that the South- 
cast will continue to set tiie pace for the U.S. economv throughout 
tlie romamder of the 1970's [2, 4, .9, 23]. ^ 

The n(>nme»tro Southeast could not only retain but increase its 
share of all uonfarin wage and salary einplovment, nonmanufacturing 
as Well as manufaeturuig, in the next 10 vears. 

For manufacturing, prospects for the future are brightened by the 
ability of the food processing, pulp and paper, building materials, 
home furnishings aiid appliances, and other industries located in 
rural aud otlier noumetro communities to grow more or less, inde- 
pendently of upswings and downturns in economic activitv[S,^, 27]. 
1 he complete turnaround in textiles in recent months (l9] should 
continue to bolster employment for some time. 

Coii^tniction of n(^w industrial plantvS and modernization ot existing 
faciliiios uiiiy luiv^ n^ached a plateau in the nonmetro Southeast. 
iSonetheless, it is a plateau pegged to the high level of construction 
activity attained by 1967. It also is a level that couhl well move 
upward as demand increase, and not necessarily because plants and 
cciuipiiKMit are obsolete or inefficient {17, 30], 

Internationally, rising popular aspirations and increasing dissatis- 
faction of many qf the developing nations with was:e and other 
condiM' Us resulting from previous contracts with multinational cor- 
porat ioiir^ pO] could well rcsu^t in fairiy drastic alterations .a export 
and import balances in forthcoming; years. In the Southeast, this 
could contribute to an acceleration m the expansion of today's high- 
technology industry into rural and other nonmetro communities, 
espmnally in the Piedmont Industrial Crescent [1, 4, 5]. 

Cutbacks in per?^onnel and operations and, in some instances, out- 
right closure of military installations have adversely affected the 
economies of a number of local communities. If, however, as in the 
phasingoutof Stewart Air Force Base at Murfreesboro, Tenn., vacated 
warehouse {md^ other facili tio^ are made available promptly to pro- 
spective mainu''iicturers, the adverse impact can be highly tJansitory. 

\\ith enrollments apparently already leveling off at institutions of 
higher education, and especially as many smaller private schools run 
into increasing financial difficulties, there can be little question that 
widespread cutbacks, if not complete closeouts, are in the fairiy 
inunediate offing tliroughout the Southeast. However, considering 
the need for advanced technological training for adults as well aB 
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teenagers, to meet future manpower development needs within the 
region, this again could well be a short-run problem. 

Otherwise, there's much facelifting or civic renewal yet to be under- 
taken in m^ny of the Southeast's nomnetro centers. The maiti chal- 
lenge liestn whether local people want the added growth that recent 
experience would indicate may well occur. 

THE SOTJTHEASi: THE NATION'S ECONOMIC PACESETTER , 

The Southeast has consistently set the pace for the U.S. economy 
throughout the 1960's and extending into t/he-1970's 4, ^l- Elates 
of nonf arm job formation and income expansion have cotitinued above 
the»national averages. New housing has been started at a faster clip, 
retail sales and bank depositr, have moved upward more briskly, 
^nemployment Vates have been scaled down more sharply, and the 
.Southeast's financial institutions have become increasii 7 ^ nable of 
^ meeting internal capital needs. 

Changing birth and death rates, the continued influx *etirees 
Into the Southeast, the accelerating exodus of former suburbanites to 
'rural 'and othq;* outlying locations^.-cutbacks in trainee programs at 
Fort Banning and other military installations, and return of Vietnam- 
era veterans to civilian life have already made many of the statistics 
from the 1970 Census of P . 'on increasingly out-of-date and no 
longer descriptive of the siti m a largo number of localities. 

In this land succeeding . .ouons of the paper, accordingly, brief 
mention will bo made of the main instances where these and similar 
changes liuve modified age aad other population characteristics,' 
either as reported in 1970 or^es reflected in 1960-70 trends. 
Comparative shifts in employment and unemploywent 

The Southeast added m,*nufacturing jobs b^^tween 1962 and 1972 
at a yearly rate of 3.4 percent — triple th*e U.S. tverage and giving the 
region inore ttian half of the overall gain in mauufacturiag employ- 
ment in the 10-year period (iable 1). 

For nonfann wage and salary eitiplo3rmont other than in manufac- 
turing, an annual gain of 5 percent in the Southeast, against a U.S. 
increase of 4 percent, was translated into the addition of 3.6 million 
rionmanufacturing joba^ compared with the 1 million opened up in 
the region's industrial plants. 

The tempo of the job pickup in the Southeast's construction and 
TCU industries exceeded the U.S. pace by approximately 2-to-L 
IncVeased demand in the late 1960's and early 1970's for bitummous 
coal for the generation of electricity gave the Southeast a small boost 
in mining jobs, compared with an equally minor decline nationally. 

In the Southeast's service-perfonning ijidus tries, wase and snlary 
jobs in & 4var^ sector expanded by 5.3 percent annually, compared 
with 4.2 y... ..em nationwide. I\or workers in govenmiont, the respective 
rates of mcretise were 5.5 and\5 percent. 

« rransportatloD, communlcatloDS, and utilities Industrlei. ' ^ 
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TABLE l.-CMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENL SOUTHEAST AND UNITED ST;.TES, 1962-721 

{In thouslWs} 



Ana and designition 



Number 



1972 



1962 



Employment. . . 
Manufiljrturmr. . ^.V. T. . .V.V. 
Another..,..-.-, j ' . 
Nonfarm Wage and salary...-. .-. 

NonmanufKturJng 

*' Other gcods-producing,;.'.. 
Nonfarm ^.w... 

Copstructioo.,..'..' 
^ Mlnlni.'. 
. ^ FwmJ.. ........... 

Service-pefformfnt . 
# Wage and salary ..... 

, Private industries....... 

Trade 

Service groups'.... 
^ Fire*.. 

Govefnment...,^..-.^ 
Other nonfarm *. . ... . . , 

Tcu« . - .: : - 

ttnemploy wnt . . .-.-.0. . 1.. - " .V- " 

Rate.....^ ,y.^..>,;..\:.:.:j^y; 

UNITED STATES 

Employment ....... . .. ... .. 

Manufacturing., . . . • - . * . 
All other.. 

Nonfarm wage and salary. ,.V. 

NonnMnufacturing , , ..... 

Other fDods-producing.,./,w.'." 

Nonfarm > ......V...... 

Construction...-,..'. 

Mining. . .. . 

" . Farm...... ..V.".-.-.....-.. 

ServiCei)«fermmg. .-. 

Wegeand salafv 

Private induslnes. 
Trade............... 

Service groops * 

Fire*... 

Govemmeirt 

•Otiief nonfarm ». . . ... ..... 

TCu«........... 

Unemployment, ...... ,! ".V w " - " 

X Rate :. " " " " " 



17. 769 
3,9^ 
13 833 
14.859 
10.923 
1.842 
982 
836 
146 
860 

H.ni 

>061 
5.973 
3,049 
2.227 

697 
3,088 
2 050 

880 

737. 

4«0 



82.339 
16.514 
63,825 
70.932 
52.418 
7.018 
3.788 
3.180 
608 
3.230 
52.389 
44, 212 
30.674 
15. 171 
11. 745 
3.758 
13.538 
8.177 
4,418 
4.956 
5.7 



13.469 
2.933 
10.536 
10.203 
7.270 
1,958 
694 
554 
140 
1.264 
7.904 
5.902 
3.912 
2.088 
1.358 
466 
1.990 
2.002 
674 
880 
6.1 . 



67.199 
16.622 
50.577 
54, 192 
37.570 
7.620 
3. 136 
2.495 
641 
4.484 
39.095 
30.592 
21.572 
11.215 
7.103 
^754 
9.000 
8.52^ 
3.862 
4.570 
6.4 



1962-72 increase 



Annuet 

10-^^ percentage 
' iMunber rate 



4.300 

1.003 
3,297 
4.6b6 
3,653 
-116- 

m 

282 
6 



3.207 
159 

2.061 
961 
869 
231 

1,098 
48 
206 

-143 



IS. 140 
1.892 
13.248 
16.74U 
14.848 
-602 
652 
685 
-33 
-1.254 
13. 294 
13,640 
9.102 
3.956 
4. 142 
1.004 
4.538 
-346 
556 
386 



3.^ 

3.4 
3.1 
4 6 
5.8 

-.6 
4.1 
5.1 
.4 

-3.2 
4.1 
5.4 
5.3 
4.6 
6.4 
5.0 
5.5 
.2 
3.1 

-1.6 



2.3 
1.1 
2.6 
3.1 
4.0 

-.8 
2.1 
2.7 

-.5 
-2.8 
3L4 
4.5 
4.2 
3.5 
5.4 
3.6 
5.0 

-.4 
1.4 



> Adapted from State employment security agency estimates for mid.Ma^ch. 
\ ;Iilf*i^*ll?_!f.l'*J*7 nonfo/m CDmpenent indeded wHh services). 



' Includes muceUeneous. 

* Finance, insurance, and reel estate industnts. 

* Self-employed, private household workers, and unpaid family help. 

* Transportation, tommunicatiofls. and utilities industries. 
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TABLE 2.-N0NFARM WAGE AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. SOUTHEAST AND UNtTEO STATES. 
^ JANUARY 1972-73 « 

fin thousand s| 



Arn and dasifnation 



Number 



1973 



1972-73 fficram 



1972 Numbtr Ptrctntage. 

rata 



SOUTHEAST 

NMfarm wtfa and saUfy tmptoym«nt.. 

Manufacturing. . ....... . . . ... . . . . 

NMmannfacturinf 

CoflttfttctKm.. . . . . .-. .K . . 

Mininf.........:.;;.;;......; 

Tradt. ........... v.. 

Sffvka -. . . . . . . 

nft*..-.......:....,;.:.:.:..:.....: 

GMfarnnwift . . w.-. 

Tcu«.-. 

Unamptoymtnt . 



UNtTEO STATES 

Nonfarm waft and ulary am^toymtnt. .. 
Manufacturing . ... .i..-. 
NoiMWMfNtiring 

Co«3tmct»5 ....... 

Mining.......:..-..... .... 

Tfadt ...............v.; 

Strvict ...... . . ... . . 

Hrt ». ..... .. .. >. .-. .-.:. . . . 

Government. .. . . . 

TCU« 

U ntmptoyinent .;. .x- ->:--. 



;4,069 
U.284 

I 142, 
3,233 
2.325 
73a 
3.071 
910 
711 



73.308 
1%211 
54.097 

3. 335 
617 
15.896 
12, 210 

4,904 
13.629 

4.504 

4.354 



14. 750 
3,911 
10,839 
827 

la 

3.081 
2.225 
6M 
2,994 
874 
789 



70. 577 
18,354 
.52,223 

3.158 
612 
15, 273 
11,725 

3,750 
13,331 

4.374 

4,937 



603 
158 
445 
39 
-2 
152 
100 
36 
84, 
36 
-78 



2, 731 
857 

1.874 
177 
5 

625 
485 
154 
298 
130 
-583 



4.1 
4.0 
4.1 
4.7 

-1.4 
4.9 
4.5 
5.2 
2.4 
4.1 

-9.9 



3.9 
4.7 
3.6 
5.6 
.8 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
2.2 
3.0 
-U.8 



> Adapted from State employment security agency estimates for mtd-Jinuary. 

> Includes mtscetUneous. - 

* Finance, insurance, and real estate industries. 

* Transportation, communications, and utilities industries. 

TAiLE 3.-P0PUUTI0N. BY MAJOR AGE GROUPS. SOUTHEAST AND UNITED STATES. APR. 1. 1960. 

TO APR. 1, 19701 

(In tlMusandsl 





Population 




1960-70 increase 


Arw end component 


1970S 


1960 


lO-year 
number 


Annual 
^rcenta^ 


Seuttteast . ... . . . .> .».:<. .:.,.,.> . ... 


......>..:...:. 43,486 


38.G22 


5,464 


1.4 


Under 18.. .. . . . . . . . .... .,. .... . . -> . . 

18 to 64. ... ... .> . .> ...... ........ 

65 and ow.,.> . -> -» - -.--->».- -> - - 


.......... 14.960 

.......... 24,318 

.-.>.>.->>x. *.208 


14,316 
20,554 

3. 152 


644 

3,764 
1,056 


.4 
1.8 
3.4 


Uerte« SUtas. .....>.» .... . .>,.:. . .> 


:..:.:.:..:.:.>:. 203.283 


179.323 


23.960 


1.3 


Under 18....... ...... ..-.>..-..>.>.. 

18 to 64................ 

65 and owf . . . ....... - . . .... .-.-..-.:..>-. .> 


69.668 

113.543 

20.072 


64.202 
98,562 
16.559 


5.466 
14.981 
3.513 


.9 

1.5 
2.1 



1 Adaptad from apprepiiato reports of PC(1>*A and PC(1>-B terfei» 1978 Ceesus of Poputatkm. supplemented ss requisite 
by correspondieg reports of the 1960 census. 
> Stehstics ere adiusted to reflect corrections in 1^0 elllctal population o«ets Hsted in indtvidiial State reports. 

Not only was the cutback in the'Soi theast^s unemployment rate — 
from 6.1 percent in 1962 to 4 percen. in 1972 — more pronounced than 
the reduction in the U.S. rate, but also, fewer workers were unem* 
cloyed in mid-March 1972 than 10 years earlier. 
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Comparative response to continued economic upturn in 1972 

The Southeast added manufacturing jobs in 1972 at a slower pace — 
4 percent versus 4.7 percent — than the entire United States (table 2), 
a reflection mainly of the belated but relatively sharp recovery staged 
in autos and the heavy^oods industries' in recent months [11 ^ 17, 22, 
27]. ^ I f f f 

The main impetus behind the Southeast's higher rate of gain in 
nonmanufacturing employment — 4.1 percent versus 3.6 percent 
nationwide — was the continuation of favorable differentials in job 
formation, particularly in the private sector of the service-perform mg 
and TCU industries. Construction activity in the Southeast was 
somewhat off both the 1962-72 pace witliin the region and tlie January 
1972-73 increase nationpMy. A minor reduction in mining jobs also 
occurred in the Southeast, apparently as concern over strip mining 
and air pollution led to some cutbacks in the use of coal for the gen- 
eration of electrical energy. 

Comparative changes in age composition of the population 

The overall annual rate of the, 1960-70 population increase in the 
Southeast was oiily fractionally, higher than-, the U.S. average, but 
there were marked differences in gains in the tliree major age groups 
(table 3). 

The mass movement of the elderly to retirement havens, partic- 
ularly in the **Sunshine Belt" of southern and central Florida, led 
to an increase by 1970 of approximately a third in the Southeast's 
population 65 years of age and older, in contrast to one-fifth nationally. 

The 1960-70 rate of increfi&e in the population of working age (TSr 
64) was somewhat higher in tli^ Southeast than in the Unite^ States— 
1.8 percent, compared with 1.9. percent. On the other hand, the popu- 
lation under 18 years of age gr6w much more slowl^r in the Southeast 
^ than nationally, thereby probably affording some immediate respite 
for certain hard-pressed local school systems, but opening the specter, 
if continued into the 1970's, of future manpower shortages. 

Comparative changes in manpower utilization 

Possibly us a reflecition of the heavy concentration in 1970 in 
trainees tit U.S. Army, Marine, and other military installations in the 
Southeast, the niale population 14 years of age and older app3ars to 
have increased somewhat'more rapidly in the region than throngliout 
the United States a^ a whole in 1960-70 (table 4).^ Male emplo3™ent 
expanded at a mo\lorately higher rate than nationally, ahd the ratio 
of oinploycd to total male population was not reduced quite as much 
as nationally. 

For women 14 years of age and older, the rate of employment ex- 
pansion was somewhat alx)ve the U.S. increa^^c, and a slightly lii^her 
proportion — 38 percent versus 37 percent — held jobs in 1970. Even 
so, females acfountod fot only 59 percent of the employment gains 
within the Southeast, contrasted with a U.S. ratio of 63 percent, 

5^ Kinplo.\mrnt dntn represent numbors reported by the 19()0 and 1970 censuses, not State 
empIo>nipnt s«'curlt.\ fluency e^tlmntes : 1070 dntn have been adjusted to Inehuk* perwonH 
14 and 10 years of age to asnure comparability with 14-and-ovcr age dlntrlbutlon reported 
in 1900. 
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Comparative changes in personal income 

As with emplovmeiit gnins, the 1962-72 rj^tc of expansion of total 
or aggregate income in the Southeast clearly outdista»Qed the U.S. 
increase (table 5). Similarly, a higher rate of gain in per capita income 
served to appreciably narrow the historical gap in income per capita 
between the Southeast and the Nation as a whole. 

TABLE 4 --EMPLOYMENT RELATIVE TO POPULATION 14 YEARS 01- ^CZ AND OLDER, BY SEX. SOUTHEAST AND 
UNITED STATES, APR. I, l%0 TO APR. 1, 19701 

















1360-70 i Increase 






1970 






1960 




employment 




Popula* 


Employ- 




Popula* 


Employ-'. 




iQ-year 


Annual 




tton 


ment 




tion 


meot 




number 


rate 


Area and 


(thou- 


(thou- 


Ratio 


(thou- 


(thou* 


Ratio 


(thou- 


(per- 


component 


sands) 


sands) 


(percent) 


sands) 


sands) 


(percent) 


sands) 


cent) 






16, 051 


50 


26, 303 


12,938 


49 


3,113 


2.4 




- 15.259 


9, 799 


64 


12.752 


8, 534 


67 


1,265 


1.5 


Female -....>-.,.» 


...yy. 16,645 


6, 252 


38 


13, 551 


4.404 


32 


1.848 


4.2 


United States... „>x.,. 


.....> 149,398 


77, 309 


52 


126, 276 


64.639 


51 


12,670 


2.0 




71.482 


48. 139 


67 


61.315 


43.467 


71 


4,672 


1.1 




77,916 


29.170 


37 


64, 961 


21, 172 


33 


7.998 


3.8 



I Adapted from appropriate reports of PCClVB and PC(IH) series, 1970 census of population, supplemented as requisite 
by corresponding reports of the 1960 census, includes civilian employment only. 



TABLE 5.-PERS0NAL INCOME. TOTAL AN6 PER CAPITA, SOUTHEAST AND UNITED STATES, ANNUAL 

1962 AND 1972 ^ 



Area and component 1972 



1962-72 increase 

Income (millions) , Annual Ratio (percent) 
10-year rate 



(percent) 


1972 


Gam 


1962 


13.9 


19 


21 


17 


11.2 


100 


100 


100 


11.0 


88 


93 


79 


8.9 


100 


100 


100 



Southeast (total).. ...-.....'..>w—.-.. $176,423 S73,964 5102,459 

Un.tedState$({otaJ)...;.;..;....".>...x. 932.420 440.189 492.231 

Southeast (per capita) 3.931 11,873 2.058 

United States (per capita).. ... .......... 4. 478 2, 370 2. 108 



1 1972 statistics adapted from tables 1 and 2, Surv^ of Current Business, vol. 53, No. 4, 1962 data are from August 1972 
issue. 

P.VTTERXS OF ECONOMIC CROWTH IN THE NONMETRO SOLTHE.\ST 

Oi'catly riihup»(l niaTuifacturiiig and Other nonfami job opportuni- 
ties (ontrilnUod to major improvtMuents in income as well as in 
emplosmcnt in (lie rnrar and otluT nonmetropolitan coinnnniities 
of tho^ Sontlioa.st dining 1902-72. Many localitic^s al^o experienced 
gaiiir^ in populaHon, often in rcvoisal of long-pcrMsting downward 
trends. OtlhT^, however, continnod to lose farm and other people, as 
outllow^ »)f popr.iation rontinned, both to destinations outside the 
vSoutlieiKt uiul lo Washington, D.C, Kieliiiioad, Atlanta, and the 
region's other metro aieas. 

^ Sliijf^s' if I (wpl<>]}n.n i)f a IN I tmcmpoli/t/ient 

Mannfaelnrin;.: emimninent in the nonmetro Sotdheast expanded 
by more than ('»()(), (i()0 lictwei'ii ll)(i2 and 1072, compared with less 
than 4()t),()()U in the iv-^^KinS Jiielro iniit.s (table G). 
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Because of an attrition of more than 340,000 in the farm work 
force, employment in the goods-producing industries other than 
manufacturing was reduced by a quarter million in'nonmetro units. 
Otherwise, the annual rate of job gain in the construction industrv 
exceeded that in the metro units — 5.4 percent contrasted with 3.9 
percent — and nonmetro mining employment showed a small gain. 

Because the nonmetro Soutneast simply doesnH have the concen- 
trations of education, health, business, and other fast-growing ser\4ces 
found in the region^s metro communities, rates of gain in the service- 
performing industries were considerably lower. Nevertheless referring 
to table 1, the rate of increase in ser\'ice-performing jobs in the private 
sector in the nonmetro Southeast slightly exceeded the U.S. rate. The 
ratejfor goveniment jobs was under the national average. 
Sensitivity to ecanomic ups and downs 

Manufacturing jobs in the niral and other nonmetro communities 
of the Southeast mcreased 5.8 percent amiually during the 1962-67 
econQmic upturn (table 7). Possibly as a result of increased competi- 
tion from textile, apparel, and a flood of other imports, the rate fell to 
4.4 percent per year in the period follov/ing the 1967 economic slow- 
down and extending to the 1969 peak in economic activity. 

Despit;- fairlv widespread layoffs and some complete plant shut- 
downs, particularly in textiles and apparel [12, 19], manufacturing 
employment registered a slight gain during the 1969-71 contraction 
in the economy. Then after a^much sharpen 1971-72 recovery than in 
either the metro Southeast or nationally, the January 1972-73 rate of 
gain was not only up somewhat, but also trailed the greatly expanded 
TLS. incr'^hse [11, 17, 22, 27] only slightly. 

Construction Activity: I^ad Indicator of Area Economic Growth 

Construction emplo>iaent in the nonmetro Southeast increased by 
8.7 percent per year during the 1962-67 upturn (table 7). This increase 
apparently was a carryover of the expansion set in motion as the U.S. 
economy emerged from the 1960 recession, and.it had a vital part in 
the sharp increase in manufacturing employment following the 1962 
upturn. 

The Southeast's nonmetro areas did not share overiy much in the 
building boom in high rise apartments and offices and suburban 
shopping malls that domuiated 1967-69 construction activity in many 
metro areas, in and outside the region. As shown by table 8, January 
1972-73 (Iodine^ in construction jobs in nonmetro areas apparently 
erased March 1971-72 gains. 
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TABLE 6.^Mm.0Y|yiENT AND UNEMR.OYMENt, RURAL AND OTHER NONMETRO AREAS, SOUTHEAST, 19^2-72 » 



Art a and designauon 



Number 



I9;2 1962 
(ttiou- (thou- 
sand) sand) 



1962-72 incretje 



Reftonal share 



lO-yr 

number Annual 

(tfiou- rate 1972 1962 

sand) (pe>e««4) (percent) (percent) 



ALL NONMETRO > 

Employment . . 

Manufacturing 

Another.....-..- 

Nonf arm wage and salary . _> 

Nonmanufactunng .-. ..... 

Other goods— producing. . . 

NOn farm 

Coftstructwo.... ..>:.> 

Mining... <. 

Farm 

Service* performii^. ... . 

i Wage and salary 

Private industries... 

Trade 

Service groups < 
Fire> ......... 

Government.., . ... 

Other nonfarm 

TCUJ...;.:. 

• Untmpioymfnt - 

Rate ^ .>...>.;.:...>......:.. 

METRO 

Employment >;.:. . 

Manufacturmg 

* Another 

Nonfarm wage and salary. . . 

NOflfacturing 

Other goods-producing 

NoflfarmJ 

Construction 

^ < Mining 

Service* performing. . .:. . . . 
Wage and salary. . 
Private moustrfes. , . 
Trade.... 
Service groups « 
Fire*-. 

Goverhmeot 

Other nonfarm . . , .-. . , 

TCU J.. 

Unemployment -. 

Rate.. --..:-> - 



7.056 


5, 766 


1.290 


2.? 


40 


43 


2.016 


1.382 


634 


4.6 


51 


47 


J. 040 


4.384 


656 


1.5 


36 


42 


\431 


3. 782 


1.649 


4.4 


37 


37 


3.415 


2.400 


1.015 


4.2 


31 


33 


1.0S9 


1.333 


-244 


-1.8 


59 


68 


38' 


287 


100 


3 5 


39 


41 


265 


172 


93 


5 4 


32 


31 


122 


115 


7 


.6 • 


84 


82 


702 


1.046 


-344 


-3 3 


82 


83 


:.704 


2.854 


850 


3.0 


33 


36 


2. 781 


1.916 


865 


4.5 


31 


32 


1.708 


1. 192 


516 


4.3 


29 


30 


926 




260 


3.9 


30 


32 


630 


416 


214 


5.1 


28 


31 


152 


110 


42 


3.8 


22 


24 


1.073 


724 


349 


4 8 


35 


36 


923 


938 


-15 


-.2 


45 


47 


247 


197 


50 


2.5 


28 


29 


329 


462 


-133 


-2.9 


45 


53 


4.5 


7.4 











10,713 


7, 703 


3,010 


3.9 


60 


57 


1.920 


1,551 


369 


2.4 


49 


53 


8.793 


6.152 


2,641 


4.3 


64 


58 


9.428 


6.421 


3,007 


4 7 


63 


63 


7,508 


4,870 


2,638 


5.4 


69 


67 


703 


625 


128 


2.0 


41 


32 


595 


407 


188 


4.6 


61 


59 


571 


382 


189* 


4.9 


68 


69 


24 


25 


-1 


- 4 


16 


. 18 


!^ 


218 


- 60 


-2 8 


IS 


17 


7. 407 


5. 050 


2,357 


4 7 


67 


64 


6,280 


3,986 


2,294 


5.8 


69 


68 


4.265 


2,720 


1,545 


5.7 


71 


70 


2,123 


1,422 


701 


4.9 


70 


68 


1,597 


942 


655 


7 0 


72 


69 


545 


356 


189 


5.<3 


78 


76 


2,015 


1.266 


749 


5.9 


65 


64 


1,127 


1,064 


63 


.6 


55 


53 


633 


477 


156 


3.3 


72 


71 


408 


418 


-10 


-.2 


55 


47 


3.6 


5. 1.. 











1 Adapted from state employment secur ty agency estimates for mid -March. 

'Areas esseritiaiiy outside standard metropolitan statistical area delineations ian. 7, 1972. 

> private wa|e and salary only (other nonfarm component included with services). 

« Includes miscellaneous. 

' Finance, insurance, and real estate industries 

» Self-employed, private household workers, and unpaid family help. 

* Transportation, communicalions, and utilities industrtrS. 
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TABLE 7.-€MPL0YttENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT SHIFTS, RURAL AND OTHER NONMETRO 
AREAS, SOUTHEAST, 1962-72* 



Annual gain 



Overall 
1962-72 



Expansion 



Area and de$ignatioii 



f4 umber 
(thou- 
sands) 



1962-^7 



l%7-€9 



Contraction 
1969-71 



Recovery 
1971-72 



Rate Number 
(per- (thou- 
cent) sands) 



Rate Number 
(per- (thou- 
cent) sands) 



Rate Number 
(per- (thou- 
cent) sands) 



Rate Number Rate 
(per- (thou- (per- 
cent) sands) cent) 



•ALL NONMETRO* 

Nonfarm k age and salary em- 
ployment 

Manufacturing 

Norminufactufing^,..,., 

Construction 

Tra'te 

Service* ..>.-— 

Government ... 

Unemployment >..- 

METRO 

Nonfarm wage and silary em- 

plovment 

Manufacturmg.. ....... 

Nonmanufacturtngs 

Construction,.....-,,^ 

Trade ..>., 

Sef vjce r..... — 
Government..-...:. - . 
Unemployment...: 



165 


4.4 


185 


4.9 


166 


3.5 


92 


i.a 


207 
69 


4.0 


63 


4.6 


80 


5.8 


78 


4.4 


4 


0.2 


3.5 


102 


♦.2 


105 


4.4 


88 


3.0 


88 


2.9 


138 


4.2 


9 


5.4 


15 


8 / 


2 


0.6 


2 


0.8 


n 


4.3 


26 


3.9 


29 


4 3 


20 


2.4 


20 


2.4 


37 


4 2 


21 


5.1 


22 


5.2 


12 


2 4 


29 


5.3 


23 


3.8 


35 


4 8 


33 


4.6 


44 


4.9 


24 


2.4 


47 


4.6 


-13 


-2.9 


-32 


-7.0 


-12 


-4.0 

c 


54 


19.7 


-57 


-14.8 



301 
37 

264 
19 
70 
66 
75 

-1 



4.7 
2.4 
5.4 

4.9 
4 9 
7 0 
5.9 
-0.2 



330 
67 
263 
13 
69 
63 
81 
-30 



5 1 
4.4 
5.4 
4,7 
4.8 
6.7 
64 
-7.3 



362 
52 

310 
31 
83 
83 
72 

-4 



\.5 
2.8 
5.0 
6 6 
4.7 
6 6 
4.3 
-1,5 



18d 
- 48 
236 
5 
62 
62 
68 
90 



2.1 
-2.4 
3.5 
0.9 
3.2 
4.4 
3 7 
34.7 



255 
22 

233' 
27 
68 
48 
G3 
-29 



2.8 
1.2 
3.2 
5 0 
3.3 
3.1 
3.2 
-6.6 



» Adapted from State employment security asency estimates, 

J Areas essentially outside Standard Mstropolitan Statistical Area delineations Jan. 7, 1972, 
< lnclu<le$ minm;, and TCU tnduslnes. 
* includes miscellanepus. 

TABLE 8.-EMPL0YMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT "^HIFTS. RURAL AND OTHER NONMETRO ARE.AS, SOUTHEAST, 

JANUARY 1972-73 i 
[In thousands] 



Area and designation 



Number 



1973 



1972 



1972-73 increase 
Number Percentage rate 



ALL NONMETRO* 







5. 291 


209 


4.0 


W a nuf 3Ciu ring . --- --. . . . , -> .>--'. ,'.•->.. .. .: 


.......... 2.081 


2. 003 


78 


3.9 


rio nmanuf acturing - 


3.419 


3, 288 


131 


4.0 






250 


-12 


-4.8 




987 


922 


65 


7.U 




635 


609 


26 


4.3 


Go r 1 ment . , ... - -x-x — -xc- -> 


.> -.> 1.028 


990 


38 


3.8 




403 


415 


-12 


-2.9 



METRO 

Nonfarm w>:,y and salary employment.. 

Manufaciuri.12 

No nmsnu f act uf mg ' . . .,. .> .. .-. ..-^y- 
Construction y^......-... .> .V 

" * " Service !I! I-'-t- ! '. ".">. 
Government . - . . .>-.» - - •>■ 
Uncnipioyment .> . .-.:->:.> .» .>:.....: 



9.853 


9.459 


394 


4 2 


1.988 


1,908 


80 


4 2 


7. 855 ' 


7,551 


314 


4,2 
8.8 


628 


577 


51 


2. 246 


2,159 


87 


4 0 


1,690 


1.616 


74 


4.6 


2.050 


2.034 


46 


2.3 


308 


374 


-66 


-17.6 




» Adapted from State employment sec»jrity agency cslimatps, 

^Areas essentnlly outride St.-)n4,ird Metropolitan Statistical Area delineations Jan, 7, 1972. 
*}ncfude-> minin$!. FIRE, and TCU industries. 
'Includes nitsceilaneous. 

Mu(h inoro of (ho 1071-72 incroaso lhan i.s inuirnlod by tal)lc 7 
socins to have stoiniiuMl from (ho rapid I)iiil(liip — iiotahh' in jnotro 
Florida [21] hut al?>o in (h(* Wn^hinirlon, Atlnnta, nnd o\\m suhin'hs 
[28] — of lumu'roii^ r()n(h)niiiiiinn, >h()p})injr f'Mifpr, nnd other hnihlinj^ 
start Moro()\or, in->toad of a hill, siiccooded hy the pre>eiit boom in 
expoiuUturos for niaiuifactnring phuits and C(piipinent [JO], evidence 



points to a steady flow of new plants and expansions under construction 
along the Ohio [20] and in many other prime industrial sites throughout 
the nonmetro Southeast. Contributing further to holding construc- 
tion employment at the comparatively high level attained by 1967 
were the many local hoinebuildiug starts, and the highway, civic 
renewal, and other public works projects launched in these and other 
localities in recent years. 

r 

Uniqueness of Job Trends in Service-Performing Industries 

Although there was some spurt in job formation in trade, govern- 
ment, and related industries m the nonmetro Southeast during the 
1902-67 economic upturn (table 7), rates of gain were considerably 
lower than in the region's metro communities. Rates of increase not 
only continued to trail metro rates of employment growth during the 
1967-69 period, but, particularly in trade and the ser\nce groups, also 
tapered off appreciably. Then, conceivably stimulated by a delayed 
multiplier, or simply Because metro job growth lost momentum, the 
resurgence since 1969 generally boosted rates to or above correspond- 
ing metro averages. ^ ' 

For govenunent, a liigh percentage of the job increase may wed 
have resulted from additions, especially in economically distressed 
communities, of enrollees in work experience and training programs 
[251 

In the private sector, the strength of job gams su^ests that man}^ of 
the Southeast's rural and other nonmetro communities are benefiting 
from long-sought improvements, m local business, hospital, ana 
similar services. Because the gains have persisted under conditions of 
economic advertaty as well as recovery, an increasingly widespread 
achievement of the emplopnent mix and economic viability required 
for more or less continuous and self-sustaining growth is also apparent, 

. Persistosnt Pockets of Joblessness - 

Referring again to tables 7 and 8, unemployment in the region's 
nonmetro areas not. only was reduced more sharply than in the metro 
Southeast in prosperous times, but also increased less during an eco- 
nomic downswing, and then again declined more promptly and deeply 
as the e(jonomy recovered. Turning attention back to table 6, how- 
ever, it can be seen that the 1972 nonmetro rate of unemplo}nnent of 
4,5 percent remained almost a full percent higher than the 3.6 percent 
in the metro Southeast. 

In part, the persistence of high rates of unemployment results from 
the seasonal or uncertain nature of the farm work and other local work 
available, particularly in the region*s more niral communities. In 

feneral, jobsee.kers are persevering and are not easily discouraged, 
lence, local unemployment rolls also rise and fall, often from month 
to month, as workers, especially unattached individuals and couples 
without children, return to their homes, when laid off in the metro or 
nonmetro center where they found jobs, only to depart as soon as 
prospects for new employment brighten elsewhere. 

Although, mom than 200 nonmetro counties in the Southeast were 
listed by the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor,* 

«Aroa Trcndfl In Kmploymfnt nnd Unomployment, February 1078. Inclnded trc io» 
unitH combined ir xntiltlcotinty labor market areas. 

31-804—74 5 
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as having either sustained or persistent unoniplovmont as of March 1^ 
1973. Some had appeared on similar listings tliroughout the 1960'» 
and extf^ndine into the 1970's; Many others, however, reappeared in 
one or the other classilication only as layoffs, both locally and else- 
where, left workers temporarily out of jobs. 

TABLE 9.-P0P0LATI0N, BY MAiOR AGE GROUPS, RURAL AND OTHER NONMETRO AREAS, SOUTHEAST, 
APR. 1, 1960-APR. I, I97C1 

Population I96O-70 irwreaw ' 

Area and compoiwnt (thousands) (thousands) (thousands) (percenl> 

Nonnwtro* ...->» - 19,009 18,112 897 0.S 

S^!ci'--"--"-""----------— ^^^^^ • tTui I449 Ti 

iJ*0W |o, 355 9. 378 977 1.0 

»«"dover ....»..».>.x.. ...».:.... 1,962 1^_M3 369 2.J 

Metro 24, 477 19,910 ' 067 2!! 

VfffU^ - 8^268 tTits Toii n 

If *°J^"-"---"--"-"------>------"-"-^^^^^^ 13.963 11. 176 2 787 2.5 

«5«iH< owf ........»•.....•..,,. 2, 246 1. 559 687 4.4 

fcy^i^r'rSl^JntVS?^^^^^^ ' ^' P<»P"''^'o^ ^"PPl^mentad a, requisite 

'Areas essentially outside standard metropolitan statistical area delineations, Jan. 7. 1972. 

TABLE 10 -EMPLOYMENT RELATIVE TO POPULATION 14 YR OF AGE AND OLDER, BY SJX, RURAL AND OTHER 
NONMETRO AREAS. SOUTHEAST. APR, 1, 1960-APR 1, 1970* 

IPoputation and employment in thousands} 

1960-70 increase 

1970 ^1960 '"^P^^-"^^"* 

. . , Poptila- Employ- Ratio PopuJa- Employ- Ratio lO-yr ^"rate 

Area and component tion ment (percent) tion ment (percent) number (percent> 

AKnonmttro 14.420 6,664 46 12.550 5.792 46 872 1.5^ 

Jlale , . ....... .>.->..:..;.:... . 6^638 Tuj 63 TliT Im 64 208 1 

Female..........-.-.-....:.:.,.....:. 7.782 2,5 15 3 £ 6.423 1.851 29 664 i$ 

Metro ....-.> 17.484~^r38'7 54~13.753 77146 12^' 

Male .....: ...:.....„ 8.621 5.650 66 6,625 4.593 69 ToW 2^ 

f«<r»»« .».'........... 8,863 3,737 4: 7,128 2,553 36 1.184 4.e 

'Adapted from appropftate repprts of PC(t)-A. B and C Sfries, 1970 census of population, supplemented is requisite 
6y corrr-.pondmg reports of the 1960 cer^sus; includes civilian employment only, populatior», institutional residents a* 
weii as mniiary personne' 

t Areas essentially outs.dt standird metropolitan statistical a^ea delineations, Jan 7, 1972. 

TABLE ll.-PERSONAL INCOME TOTAL AND PER CAPITA, RURAL AND OTHER f'ONMETRO AREAS, 
SOUTHEAST, ANNUAL 1962 AND 1970> 



Income 



Area and component 



1970 



1962 



1952-70 increase 

Annual < 
rate 

IC-yr (percent) 



Sh'.rcor ratio (percent) 



1970 



Gain 



196^ 



Total (millions of doitars): 

All nonmetro^ 

Metro ..^ 

Per capita. 

All non metro 

Metro 



}5?.412 }26,422 J25.990 
95. SIS 47. 542 47, 984 



2, 757 
3.904 



1.442 

2,245 



1,315 
1,659 



12.3 


35 


35 


36 


12.6 


65 


65 


64 


11,4 


71 


79 


64 


9,2 


100 


100 


100 



I Adapted from "Survey of Current Business," May i972. vol. 52, No. 5. supplementetJ by May 197I lssuf. 
•Areas essentially outside sUndird metropotiUn statistical area delineations, Jin. 7, 1972. 
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Implicatims for population change 

The 1960-70 rate of increase in the population 65 years of age and 
older in the nonmetro Southeast was only about half as high as in the 
region^s metro units (table 9). Even so, there were marked additions 
in many communities, particularly in the nonmetro areas of southern 
X and central Florida, in parts of Appalachia, and alongside many of 

the manmade lakes added in recent times throughout other sections 
of the Southeast [9], 

In response mainly to persistent declines in the fann population, 
and in the population of honic old mining, saw milling, and textile 
> centers [/^], the population in the 18-64 age bracket grew more slowly^ 
during 1960^70 than in the metro units. The nonmetro population 
under 18 years, of age had declined by 1970. 

The continued influx in the past .3 years of people seeking retirement 
homes undoubtedly has contribuled to further expansion of the elderly 
population in the region^s nonmetro areas [IS], In all likelihood, the 
immigration of plant managers, foretnen, technicians, and workei-s to 
^ nonmetro growth centers Has continued, if not at a faster pace, at 

least at the same or only a slightly diminished rate. Under the impact 
of increasing moratoriums on new sewer and other utilities connections, 
pyramiding real estate values, and similar constraints on further 
metropolitan growth [IS, 21, 26, 28], the flight of former suburbanites 
to rural and other outlying communities appears to be rapidly 
^ accelerating, ^ 

Changing patterns manpower utilization 

At least until 1070, gains in employment among men 14 years of a^e 
and older in the nonmetro Southeast were minimal (table 10). This 
was attributable chiefly to reductions in the fann work force, including 
both operators and hired labor. Also factors — in certain metro as well 
as nonmetro areas — were the presence of large numbers of (1) Military 
personnel, counted with the local population but excluded from the 
civilian Wbrk force, together with (2) male students, enrolled at 
institutions of higher education but frequently attending classes full- 
time or otherwise not working. 

Employment of women expanded somewhat less rapidly than in tho 
metro units, and the nonmetro proportion of employed femalers 14 
years of uge and older remain(»d at approximately one-third^ compared 
with a metro ratio of two-fifths, and, reexamining table 4, 37 percent 
nationally. 

Gains, nonetheless, were impressive, if only because the new jobs 
so often represented the additum of a much-needed extra pavcheck* 
in a low-income household [9]. Then, too, if formerly emijloyed at all 
in the early 1960's, nnun* women engaged in unpaid family labor, or 
* were employed as private household workers. In all probability, more- 

^* over, a higher proportion of 1070 nonmetro jobs were full-tinu* than 

in either the metro Southeast or the United States as a whole [^41- 

Changes in personal income 

The 1962-70 rate of gain in total or aggregate income in the non- 
metro Southeast differed very little from that in the region's metro 
units (table 11)., The Chseudal difference wjis in the higher rate of 
increase in per capita vahus. 
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The, greatly reduced spread in incomes per^capita wa< due in large 
part to the widespread replacement of farm and other low^-paid jobs 
by better wage manufacturing and other nonfarm employment. 
Another factor was the continued inflow of personnel to now factories 
• and businesses springing up m the nonmotro S^mtheast, d5upled with 
the further outmigration of lai'ge numbers of poorly skilled or 
untrained mdividuals. 

EMPLOYMENT GAINS IN ENTIRELY RURAL AND OTHER NONMETRO AREAS 

Tlie 1962-71 rate of annual gwn— 4.7 percent— was the same for 
both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing employment in the South- 
east's nonmetro areas as. a whole (table 12)/ But while the rate of 
increase \n nonmanufacturing jobs declined moving from the lesser 
urban to the entirely niral subgroups, the opposite was true of 
manufacturing. 

As is brouglit out bj^ the' data on 1962t71 increases in individual 
areas, both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing jotr additions were 
^•losely linked to the size of the population (and employment) centers 
reoresented in the various nonmetro subclasses. Insofar as the lesser 
urban and small city subgroups contained a, relatively high- pro- 
portion of wage and salary workers in eSucation^ health, business, and 
related services, nonmanufacturing employment ad4itions in these 
areas were about twice as great as comj)ara6le gains in manufacturing. 
The entirely rural areas— often with limited service and rented em- 
p!o>^nont to begin with— gained an average of onlv some 300 non- 
manufacturing jobs per area, against 200 or so additional manufac- 
turing jobs. , ,j * 

Distribution of job gains by nonmetro area mbclasses ^ 

All 12 of , the nonmetro areas adding 5,000 or more manufacturing 
jobs in the 1962-71 period (table 13) were in the lesser urban and 
^mall city subclasses— in other words, those identified with larger 
nonmetro population and employment centers. Of the 72 lesser urban 
areas, all bitt 12 gained 500 or more manufacturing jobs. Of the 124 
small city units, however, 15 either added few or last manufacturing 
jobs, whfle another 24 gained loss than 500 employment opportunities 
m manufacturing. 

Although only seven of the 304 small town areas added as many as 
2,500 manufacturing jobs in the 9-year i)eriod, 129 benefited from 
additions of at least 1,000 jobs in local industrial plants. With another 
110 gaining 100 to 500 manufacturing employees, only 58— or less 
than 20 percent— had gains of fewer than 100 or sustamed losses in 
manufactur ing employment. 

' Because so few rural aq(1 other esuentlnlly nonmetro counties h^d been apiwnded nrlor 
to the present time to Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas In the Southeast, no effort 
was niade to stratify SMS A s Into ring, fringe, and other appropriate stibclanscH. With the 
recent addition of a large number of counties to SMSA delineations, howcTer either sub- 
clapslflcatlon or a complete redesign of the existing classification Is essential If adenuate 
data are to be brought together for charting rural development and Identifying emerc, i: 
land use and similar problems. • * 
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None of the 288 entirely rural units gained 2,500 or more* man ufao- 
turing jobs, but 39 added at least 500, and another 124 had increases 
of 100 or more. Still, 125 ai^as, or more than 40 percent, added com- 
paratively few or actually lost manufacturing jobs between 1962 and 

As^with increases in manufacturing employment,-' all 28 areas gain- 
ing &,000 oV more nonmanufacturing jobs were in the lesser urban and 
small city subclasses. In contrast to their shifts in manufacturing 
employment, however, none of the 72 lesser urban and only sL\ of the 
124 small city units added fewer than 500 nonmanufacturing jobs. 

TA6L£.12.-MANUFACTURmG AND NONMANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT CHANGE, RURAL 
ANO OTHER NONMETRO AREAS, SOUTHEAST, 1962-71 1 



Artaand designation 



Number of - 
artas > 



Eml^oyment 
(thousands) 



1971 



1962 



1962-71 increase 



Total 
(thou- 
sands) 



Number 
per 
area 



Annual 

rate - 
(percent) 



Distribution 
(percent) 



1971 



1962 



NONMETRO* 

Manufacturing.... 788 1,965.5 

NonmanufKturing*. .. . ....... . , 788 3, 108. 4 

Unemployment - . 788 383. 3 

Rate (perce nt). . . . . . . . . - ..>..>.. .... . 5. 4 

LESSER URBAN* 

Ma nuf acturing ..... . . 72 603. 5 

Nonmanufacturing*......... 72 1,043.6 

Unemployment.... > 72 89.7 

Rale (percent). .. . .» . . . , 4. 3 

SMALL CITY 

Manufacturing.....-....:.:.,.- 124 604.5 

Nonmanufacturing* — 124 849.8 

Unemployment 124 98.8 

Rata (perce nt) — ,. . . . . .... 5. 0 

SMALL TOWN 

Manufacturing 304 569.4 

Nonmanufacturing ...... 304 865.9 

Unemployment ,. . . 304 128. 7 

Rate (percent). ... ,.> . .:. - . . - - - 6. 1 

ENTIRELY RURAL 

Manufacturing. ............ 288 188.1 

Nonma n of ac . ur I ng . 288 3 49. 1 

Unemployment ....... ... . 288 66. 1 

Rate (percent) , .>.. 7.3 



1,384.6 580.9 
2,185.4 923.0 
475.8 -92.5 
7.8 ........... 



740 

1,170 
-120 



4.7 
4.7 

-2.2 



451.4 152.1 

706.9 336.7 

99.9 -10.2 
6.1 



2,110 
4,680 
-140 



3.7 
5.3 
-1.1 



39 
61 



37 
63 



39 

61 



39 
61 



433.2 171 3 1,380 4.4 12 4^ 

589.9 259.9 2,100 4.9 58 58 

123.5 -24.7 -200 -2.2 

7.4 .........X.. ..>.....>,.».. - 

378.9 190.5 630 5.C 40 37 

635.5 230.4 760 4.0 60 63 

169.4 --40.7 -130 -2.7 ,.,....:........ 

8.8 ..>...,..>.x.^...,w.>.,..., .> 

121.1 67.0 230 6.1 35 3Z 

253.1 t 96.0 330 4.2 65 6« 

83.0 ^ -16.9 -60 -2.3 .>,........- 

9.8 ,,.w........>.....^..>..<,... ->:-. 



> Adapted from State employment security agency estimates; data for Alabama, Florida, and Virginia are for mid-March; 
those for the remaining 10 States represent annual averages. . . ^ . .< 

> Mostly individual counties, but including a small number of multicounty labor market areas in West Virginia ana 
Tennessee. 

> Areas essentially outside standard metropolitan statistical area delineations, Jan. 7, 1972. 

< No.)farm wage and salary employment exclusive of manufacturing , , atu, o«i 

* Lesser urban areas had multicenter or composite 1970 urban population of 25,000 or greater , smalt city, 10,000-24,999; 
small town, 2,500-9,999; and entirely rural units iKked a 1970 center of at least 2,500. 
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TABLE 13.-GAINS IN MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURlNG EMPLOYMENT. BY GROWTH GROUPS, RURAL 
AND OTHER NONMETRO AREAS. SOUTHEAST. IS62-7I » 
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19 

36 
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24 

16 


24 
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11 
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Nonmanufacturing « 
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304 




7 
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69 
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34 
' 12 


24, 
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9 


Manufacturing, 


288 






13 
17 


26 
48 


124, 
158 


72 
41 


53 
23 


Nonmanufacturing 


288 




1 



•hl«^ Jir?^ securityageQcy estimates, data for Alabama, norida and Virginia are for mid-March; 

those for the remaming 10 States represent annual averages. 

Tennessee but including a small number ot multicounty lalwr market areas in West Virginia and 

J.Afeas essentially outside standard metropolitan statistical area delineations. Jan. 7, 1972 

* Nonfarm wage aw salary employment exclusive of manufacturing 

» Lesser "^w areashad njulticenter or composite 1970 urbsn population if 25,000 or greater, small city, 10.000-24.999: 
imalltown. 2.500-9,999; and entirety rural units tacked a 1970 center of ai least 2,500. ' 

* 

Geographic distribution oj nonfarm job (jains * 

Bornc out by tlm nitip at the end of the report is direct relationship 
between iiuTeases in nianufucturin^ and nonmanufarttiring einploy- 
nioiit and increases in size of the population and employment centers 
to which individual area economics arc oriented. 

Among the lesser urban and small ftrea.s (units related to larger 
.economic and demographic centers) -four— Hickory-Xewton, N.C., 
Florence-Lake City, S.C., Johnson City, 'JViin., and Pascagonla, 
Miss. — gained 5,000 or more manufacturing jobs in the 19&2-71 
period, together with comparable increases in iioumaiiufacturinfir 
ennJoyment. 

• Eiorlit others added that nn'iny 'or more manufacturing jobs, com- 
bined with at least 2,500 additioriL nonmanufacturing employment. 
They wero the iioid^vilie-Eden, Sali>l)iuy-Kannapolijt, Mx)rganton, 
and Shelby-K^n^'s Mountain aretis, all fo\ir in tjie North Carolina 
Piedniont; Lumberton, in the Coastal P'ai:: sei^ti'on of the State; the 
Dahon, Gtt., and Cleveland, Tenn., aroas, bot}i in the vichiity of 
C^hattanoo^ra; and tlie Ibunboldt-Mihm nroj . Mte of the Ilclston 
U.S. Army Ammo Depot, in northwestern Tenno:,.-i.. 

Patterns of Parallel and Pervasive Job Growth 

Large scale and widespread gains in both manufacturing and 
)ninaimfarturing employment are e^j)eciHlly evident in the Piedmont 
industrial Crescent of the Carolinas and adjoining sections of Virginia 
(see map). Forces radiating out from the University of North Carolina, 
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North CtfrolinarStaU), Duko University, and the North CaroUna 
Research Triangle are rapidly transforming an old textileTdommated 
economy into a sophisticated industrial economy [/, 5, 9]. Cities for- 
mfflly satelUte to Raleigh, Greensboro, Charlotte, GreenviUe, and 
Spartanburg have, become increasinf ly important in their own right 
as sites of branch universities anil colleges, and as centers of business, 
health, transportation, and communications services. 

On an equally pervasive but lesser scale, mainly because of the 
smaller size of tiie individual centers, much the same narallel ex- 
pansion of manufacturing and noni. fatturing employment is 
taking place throughout the southern .^.palachia-Tennessee Valley 
region of Teimessee and parts of adjoimug. States, extending from 
southwestern Vimnia to nortlieastern Mississippi. 

In the Coastal Plain section of tho Carohnas, nonmanufactunng 
jobs have increa^scd more than in the Piedm^ at. Nevertheless, greatly 
increased uonfarm wage* and salary employinent as a whole has 
characteri/,ea all but bucli outlying areas as thoise bordenng Albemarle 
aiid PamUco Sounds. 

^ * ,^ Concentrations of Nonnianufacturing Activity 

In addition, to the four nonmetro areas adding 5,000 or niore 
manufacturing jobs plus equal numbers of nonmanuiactunng jobs 
between 19G2 and l971, another 24 gained at least 5,000 in non- 
manufacturin - but added fewer than that number of manufacturing 
workers Six "-eas stand out, as units in which manufacturmg jobs 
expanded by a minimum of 2,500: Dover, Del.; Burlington, Green^ 
viile, and Goldsboro, N.C.; Glasgow, %.; and Athens, Ga., site of 
the Univorsitv of Georgia. . . .i tt 

Expansion of fac Ities and admimstrativo staffs at the University 
of Vir<nniu, Virginia Polytechnic Institu'e, and West Virginia Uni- 
versity contributed to gains of 5,000 or more government and related 
jobs in the Charlottesville, Radford Blacksburg, and Morgantown 
areas. The rapid srrowth in recent years of such resort centenj as 
Rehohoih Beach, t)el., Sevierville, Tenn., and Alyrtle Beach, b.C, 
was roilecte I in comparable increases in service and other nonmanu- 
factunng emplovment iii those areas. 

Major gains in other nonfarm wage and salary employment were 
identified with tho Vietnam-era expansion of trancing and other 
facilities at Camp Lojune, Fort Knox, Fort Campbell, Parris island, 
and Fort llucker. Tho emeigence of Frederick, Ilagersf own, Salisburj', 
and Cumberland, Md.; Valdosta, Ga.; and Jackson and Briston, 
Temi., as regional trade and .service, centers was at tho root of equany 
substantial additions to nonmanufacturing employment. A large share 
of incr^asod service and other nonfarm wage and salary employment 
in Florida's Panama City, Naples, Bradcnton, Ocala, and tort Walton 
Beach areas stemmed from the increasing overflow of retirees mto those 
and other nonmetro centois from the metro complexes of southern 
and central Florida. 

Direct Multiplier Effects Exerted 

For a '-?cade or more after the Kaiser Aluminum complex began 
operations at Ravenswood, W. ^^ v., little pr no multiplier effect ap- 
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pears to have been exerted on looal service or residentiary employment 

Ihus, the addition of a community hospital in recent years, p'-js 

increased employment in restaurants, service stations, and the like, 

I«Tn^° 1 ? ^^^^^^^ the completion of 1-77 between Parkersbure 

«ror.r ^'■PP * ^^^^^^ ™Pact of the aluminum 

plant and its largely nonresident work force on the immediate 
community. 

, The history so far [SO] of another major aluminum complex, emere- 
ing since the mid-1960's in the Lowisport-Hawesville area, along the 
Uhio and m Hancock County, between Louisville .and Owensboro, 
JVy., parallels that at Rayenswood in the very limited ^largement of 
local service and related jobs that has occurred in recent years. How- 
c-ever, it dilfers not only m the marked degree to which employment has 
been increased through successive additions of aluminum smelting, 
casting rolling, and prefab facilities, but also in the further job build- 
up resulting from the addition of a ceramic tile plant and a pulp and 
paper board mill. ^ ^ 

f " increased student or mUitary population h^s 
contobuted to at least temporary job gains in local trade and service 
establishments Regardless of whether the immediate mcrease hL 
been m manufactunng, at a Federal or State facility, or simply in 
local services, such increases m the Southeast's major nonmetro gro Jth 
centers have been an integral part of a process, the cumulative effLt 
oi wfticn has been to generate further expansion. / 

Area Economic Renaissance " , 

In all likelihood, manufacturing emplbyraent in Cumberland,'Md., 
ramnont and Clarksburg, W. Va., and other areas of northern Ap- 
paiachia has fully recovered from the low-pomt to which it had faUen 
m 1970 and 1971. This reflects further progress in the replacement or 
modernization of older cr obsolesce-^ industrial facilities underway 
smce the 1960's. 7 

But even 1962-71 shifts in other nonfarm wage and salary elaploy- 
ment pretty well establish the dimensions of the extrao^marv 
economic renaissance effected by local people, assisted bv Federal and 
btate officials, m recent vears. New shopping centers' and liousine 
developments, were added in the suburbs. Also, downtown itenewal 
has extended to old central business and mdustrial districts as well as 
to older residential neighborhoods. i 

This rebuilding of cities and their older suburbs has noi; been 
lunited to northern Appalachia. A glance through dozens of reports on 
community betterment projects confirms its extension to i greatimany 
larger and smaller nonmetro centers throughout this region 

Economically Disadvantaged or Depressed Areas 




As with the upsur^re since 1971 in industrial activity in Northern 
Appalachia, the complete turnaround staged by the textile industrVjin 
recent mouths \10] has erased many of the 1962-71 decreases in manu- 
factunng cinploym^nt indicated by table i3 and the map. \ 

A few of the larger centers have not fullv recovered from the eco- 
nomic setlsicks resulting from earlier shutdowns of major textile, 
sawinill, and me1;al working facilities or local defense installation- \ 
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But the bulk of the areas wliose economics remain at a standstill, if 
thev haven't declined further smce 1971, are stronjjly rural, and re- 
mam highly dependent on farmmg or other low-paid and uncertain 
employment. Tlirougli lack of access his:hways [16], and inadequate ' ^ 
local services and facilities, few industrial enterprises are -attracted, ^ 
and those that do locate in individual commuuities are often ones with 
financial, technological, or labor problems, and similar difficulties. 

All too frequently, workersMn depressed areas completing job ex- 
perience and training programs must seek employment elsewhere. In 
times of economic adversity, unemployment rolls in many localities 
are swollen by workers laid off from jobs in either metro or larger non- 
metro centers. As a rule, school and other local government services in 
depressed areas are substandard Also, government workers, along 
with farmers and farmworkers, easual laborers, and private household 
workers and unpaid family laborers, make up a very high proportion 
of typically small local work fon-es. 

By stressing ihe development of agricultural, minero scenic, and 
other previously oyerlooked or nuderutilized resources, local leaders 
often can hiduce certain types of industries and businesses to locate 
in or enlarge existing facilities in their communities. In other areas, 
both commimity leaders and the local people themselves are becoming 
increasingly convinced that their best mterest lies in stressing training 
and retiaining programs aiul the road^and related improvements that 
will enable job-seekers to find job opportuniti^ outside the imme- 
diate area. 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DECISIONMAKING TO 
ATTRACT INDUSTRY 

, By 11, A. Wad-worth, professor of agricultural eoonon;ics, Purdue Univer-ityl 



Substantial professional effort is expended in examining indintrial 
ioration decisions. Professionals assoriatod with deva^lopinent divisions 
of utilities, railroads, diainbers of (^oinuieree, state government, 
universities, and consulting firms develop most of their analvses 
from the firm's point of view. Yet communities are not simply disin- 
terested observers or beneficiaries of individual decisions that create 
employment in their particular locale. The c.oniinimity is an active 
participant in the decision by the firm, and tlie ultimate choice fre- 
quently depends on what the community does or does not do.. Wo 
should disfjard the oversimplistic vmv that forces involved in actual 
location decisions are exogenous to the community. 

CCRUEXT SITUATION 

Significant tren(is that affect the relative desirabilitjr of rural areas 
for industrial location have already been recounted m some detail. 
These include: (I) Out-migrution from rural areas, so severe tliat 
actual de(;linos in population were experienced in some places; (2) 
a rather limited range of ''desirable*' jobs where opportunities exist 
for advancement,; and (3) difficulty in obtaining comparable access 
to types and qualitie:^ of public and private servic es tliat are available 
in more urban areas. 

Experiences of rural communities have been extreme. Rural counties 
adjacent to urban centers have been overpowered by forces so strong 
that local considerations were of little conse(iucncc. Rapid growth 
in these counties is in direct contrast with the experience of more 
remote rural counties where decline in opportunity has been persistent 
in spite of local desires to the contrary. 

Current conditions in such areas arc the direct consequences of 
past decisions. These consequences, particularly the second-genera- 
tion effects, have not been well anticmatcd. For instance, continual 
introduction of high levels of te"hnology into agriculture, mining 
lumbering, ami fishing has largely replaced the need for labor in these 
imlustries. This reduction in employment opportunities has pushed 
families out of the rural areas. 

In general, returns to sc^do from the development of an extensive 
public infrastructure have been nnwh greater than originally thought 
and have made urbanization attractive for most business firms. No 
national policy has been adopted to replace jobs at the locutions where 
technical innovations took place. The implicit policy that emerged 
encourac:ed people to move to jobs. As a consequeiye, families have 
spread out gcogruphicully as each member sought to reach his or her 
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needs for satisfactory eniployiiient. The strength of the family as a 
Kev component of the society has been reduced. 
^ Communities have been slow to adopt technological innovations to 
improve their comparative advantage in contrast to industry. This 
should not be surpnsmg, because benefits to the oomnumity from such 
iiinovations are not as visible as for a firm. Rural comuumities have 
been furtlier disadvantaged by high cost resulting from small-scale 
operations. Much of this <lilemina stems from an inability to establish 
<lennal)le goa^ and working relationships on a sufficiently broad basis 
.to compete effectively in the provision of facilities and services. 



CHOICES FOR RURAL AREAS 

Hural are face some very difficult choices in planning for their 
future. Many of their choices are tempered by considerations of com- 
mon rood for society as a whole. But within these constraints tliere 
are ^till decisions \o ]fv made. Although oversimplified, the choice 
may be considered as either accominochiting a community to powerful, 
oxogenous forces with the likely consequence that most rural areas 
W)u (1 face a continuing depletion of their human resources, or for 
rural areas to utilize available technology and organizational tech- 
niques in dovolopiiig themselves to meet the competition as places in 
whiHi to live and work. 

^ Other chapters in this book document the thorough analysis of 
industries in screening coiiiiminities to determine an optimum loca- 
tion for their firm. If this is a reasonable procedure for industry, should 
not communities also evaluate prospective industiies as to whether the 
location of that industry in their community is in their own best 
interest? Whether an industry is an appropriate new member of a 
oominunity will depend upon what the community expects from a 
pew firm through job creation, income generation, and participation 
m community projects. 



MULTIPLIER EFFECTS 

Economists have long recognized the existence of a multiplier. 
Luder today's complex economic system, the multiplier refers to the 
total impact of a particular activity on the entire svstem. Such ag- 
<?regate multipliers have been used in impressing airindividual coin- 
munit V with the benefits which it can expect from industrial develop- 
ment. Expectations for an individual community based on an aggregate 
multiplier misrepresent the facts. 

Tliere are many reasons why the impact upon an individual com- 
munity is likely to bo les,s than that projected bv the multiplier. Such 
innltipliers assume that all workers are local residents. In rural areas, 
the fnct are that commuting is an accepted way of life. Further, po- 
tential benefits from a now firm will be reduce'il by commuters who 
sudden^' quit jobs outside the community to accept those at home or 
by in-conunuters who earn a lo^al paycheck but return to a homo 
<*omnumity to spend it. Second, most multipliers are developed assum- 
ing relatively full employment. In rural areas, uneinplovment and 
undereiuplovment are greatly disguised because of labor li/rce defini- 
tional problems that exclude enunieratioh of many persons. When 
new jobs become available these persons .subsequently a])ply, thereby 
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reducing? Uie need for new workers to move into that oommunitv. Thus 
the local economy may experience little increase in housing (fevelop- 
ment and retail and wholesale trade that result when new jobs must 
be filled by new residents. While potential benefits are reduced, some 
community expenditures also become unnecessary. To the extent that 
new jobs are filled by local residents, the need for public investments 
in schools, water, sewer, and other public facilities will be reduced. 
To the extent that additional income increases the desire for public 
services and facilities, community investment would also be increased. 

TAXES 

A very practical consideration underlies most communities interest 
for further industrialization, a desire to increase their tax base, Mo^t 
comnuniities view the cost of public services as a fixed overhead. Thus 
an incr(»ase in industrial assessment permits this public overhead to 
l>e carri(»d by 4 larger ba^e at a lower per unit cost. Whether or not 
such gains are real or imaginary depends on whether additional 
publi(j costs are incurred in obtaining industry to offset the added 
revenue. 

Tiie concern about tax base is derived from the fact that most 
local units of government are heavily dependent on property tax a^ 
a source of revenue. The issue of property tax, although real, com- 
pounds the location problem when more than one community is in- 
volved. For instance, the tax base created by a new industry may be 
located in one taxing unit while the major local input, that is. em- 
ployees, reside in otlier taxing units. Tlius the firm will make little if 
any direct tax contribution to the service area from which it draws 
its employees. 

Although the property tax is a well-established source of local 
revenue, other means are available by which a firm's contribution 
could bo more equitably distributed in relation to costs imposed and 
benefits received from communities that provide its labor force. 

For a particular community, the tax base problem can be aggra- 
vated by special iu(lu(!emeiits that are offered industry to encourage 
location in a particular place. By this procedure, communities as>umo 
some costs that are of benefit only to the firm. These become com- 
munity costs which should be compared to the benefits gauied froia 
au increased tax base. 

jors 

Jobs are the primarv l)enefit to be gained from location of now 
cmploynuiut centers. N^ow job^ provide additional disposable incomo 
in a coiuniunity and generate expanded retail and wholesale trade 
activity. For t\ii> reason, owners of retail establishments are generally 
in favor of expanded inclustrial activity in their community. 

The (luestion faced by the overall community relative to a firm's 
(losirahilitv in providing jobs is much more comfdex. The (nitc<mu's 
are i\mio iliffcrent if the firm under consideration intends to employ 
njoslly local labor vi.s-a-vis depending pnnniril\ on commuters or 
otluT^ whom th(\v move into a comnnmity to staff the new positiotw. 
If the firm inteiuls to depend on local labor, will the jobs fit the skilk 
and aspinilions of available employees create direct competition for 
those already employed, thereby bypassing tl'0>o curronlly uneni- 
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ployed or undoroniploved? On tho other hand, bhouhl the firm depend 
primarily on people who will be moving into the community, what 
kind of people are likelv to be attracted to such jobs, and what con- 
tribution are they likely to make to the total development of that 
coinmumty? It is also important to evaluate the nature of the jobs 
being created in terms of advancement opportunities that permit em- 
ployees to improve their skills, their income, and their social position. 



COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 



Many rural communities suffer from a lack of leadership and initia- 
tive to take on projects of^ benefit to the entire community. New 
mdustries can contribute tKeir brainpower in developing plans and 
executing programs that help communities become better places 
m which to live and work. Such possibilities are enhanced if manage- 
ment and" supervisory employees are residents of the community in 
which they work. 

While enumerable possibilities exist, some firms subtly intend to 
exploit a particular local situation. For instance, does the firm view 
the community as a place in which to bypass environmental stand- 
ards or wdl it actively contribute time and money to achieve environ- 
mental standards for land, air, and water as well as quality housing 
and public services? 

New employers often play a key role in encouraging the develop- 
ment of private services that complement their business operations 
whUe improving living conditions in the community. This is particu- 
larly true if tho firm purchases the bulk of its inputs, both materials 
and services, within the local community. Direct efforts and contri- 
butions to the development of medical care, restaurants, motels, and 
related commercial businesses also enhance the community's ability 
to fulfill a broad range of individual needs, 

I* is in the best interest of both the industry concerned and the 
community that a decision about a possible location of the firm be 
basecl on as complete knowledge as possible of their individual char- 
acteristics. Both the firm and the communitir have and should exer- 
cise the right to reject, accept, or accept conditionally the community 
as a place in which to locate or the firm as a member of ih^ com- 
munity. This imposes a definitive responsibility on the people in the 
area to determine whether it is in their best interest for a particular 
industry to locate in their conununity. This carries with it an im- 
plicit assumption that such a decision can be reached only after 
thorough analysis of the firm, an analysis comparable in detail to 
that performed by tho firm on tho community. 



COMMUNITY RESPONSIBI.UTY 

^ For rural areas, it is important to recogni>2e that ability to attract 
industrv depoiKk in large part on h6w well a community has main- 
tained Its competitive position as a place in which to live and work 
compared to urban communities. Kural communities currently find 
themselves at a disadvautago because of decisions made in the past. 
Tt is time to recognize that the needs of people are comparable, whether 
they reside in a rural or urban setting* 
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The coininunity must contlau My analyze what public services 
and facilities it sliouhi provide and how these can be provided at an 
acceptable level of quality and cost. To do tliis, continual analysis 
of the business of providing public facilities and services must be con- 
ducted by those responsible for the community's future. In many re- 
spects, this analysis is comparable to that employed by profit busi- 
nesses that continually examine available technology and operational 
practices to determine whether improvements can be employed to 
their advantage with consumers. Communities need to assess avail- 
able technology and alternative institutional arrangements to deter- 
mine whether changes are in the best interest of the people they serve. 

Local control is a highly valued concept by both individuals and 
communities. For many, local control has meant autonomy and there- 
by has limited the community to its own resources. However, local 
control implies local responsibility to needs of people. If the needs of 
communities in rural areas are to be met, we must depend on an ex- 
panded concept of local control to make technical and institutional 
innovations that can provide opportunities for comparable qualities of 
services and facilities. 

ORGANIZATIONAL ROLES 

Interorganization or intraorganization conflicts have arisen as 
to who should have the priman^ role in helping conununities plan 
for their future. Many Federal Government agencies, local chamoers 
of commerce, industrial consultants. State planning agencies, etc., 
have vied for advantageous positions. The fundamental choice must 
be made by the community, and it is more important that the com- 
munity take a pos cive role m developing such a plan than it is for 
any particular organization to achieve a dominant position. So much 
needs to be done to help rural communities become more competitive 
as places in which to live and work that there is more than enough 
work for everyone concerned. 

I see a particularly complementary role to be played by the chamber 
of commerce and the cooperative extension service of the land-grant 
universities. Chambers of commerce do an ex(-ellent job in developing 
and maintaining contacts with leaders in industry. They continually 
evaluate local and Stale situations affecting business opportunities 
and are in excellent position to appraise alternatives that would make 
expanded business development possible. They also serve a vital 
function of communicating these concerns to political leaders when 
appropriate. i . 

On the other hand, the cooperative extensiorf service has accepted 
an informal educational responsibility that encompasses concerns 
for the entire community. In exercising tliis responsibility, it can 
provide facts on particular community characteristics of importance 
to industry or vice versa. In addition, it can conduct anafyses of 
alternative structural changes that might be made at the local or 
State level to improve the competitive position of rural commuiuties. 
Furthermore, it is dedicated to educational programs to help local 
people understand and assess the value of changes. These programs 
reflect a belief that an informed people can make decisions as to what 
is best for their coni.niinities. Combining the competencies of the 
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chamber of conimprce with business, and extension with the general 

' t ^ P^^u, ^'r'^'^P^'^ goals and pragmatic 

approaches to problems that reflects the desires and values of the 
people concerned. 

Responsible involvement requires a continual education effort so 
Kj!! ^""''""""y will understand the plan and will confront the 
limiting conditions which now preclude its reaching desired goals It 
fkf. 'wi'^cf"5-^T ""thorities, that is, chamber personnel, 

those with State industnal development divisions, industrial developl 
ers employed by utilities and railroads as well as extension personnel, 
to enumerate community disadvantages. However, a thorough under- 
staiulmg requires both recognizing a .situation and then doing some- 
thing about it. This means that the rural community, and those who 
would help It, must face reality ami U:,e every means at their disposal 
to reestablish and regain a competitive position. 
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INDUSTRY'S VIEWPOINT OF RURAL AREAS 

{By Maurice Fulton, president, The Fantiis Co., Chicago, lU.l 



Wlien we talk about iiidust. > 's viewpoint as it concerns rural areas, 
what types of industries are e talKine about? Which companies 
within a particuhir industry are we talKins: about? And, within a 
specific company, whose viewpoint are we talking about? Who niake^ 
the decisions for that company and is it really an economic rather than 
a personal decision? 

If we are trying to arrive at scientifically supportable conclusions, 
we may be in for trouble. For example, it is a very easy matter to find 
establishments within a given industry located in large metropolitan 
areas as well jus in small rural areas. In some cascf^ a company may have 
one plant situated in* a large city with other [)lants in smaller towns. 
Finally, de'pemling upon the pen-on you talk to within a company, 
you find a variety of viewpoints among the individuals involved de- 
pending upon what tlu-ir own prior experience may have been, what 
their personal livps are like, and what their individual points of view 
may be. 

Much depends upon timing. When is industry's viewpoint estab- 
lished? Some of the attitudes that existed two decades ago have 
changed. Companieji that shumied rural decentralization 25 years ago 
may be among the foremost advocates today.. And the reverse ma}^ be 
true. Companies whose attitudes about size aiid nature of community 
were firmly established in the past have changed their Viewpoints in 
recent years. Nevertheless, I su[)pose it is pos;>ible to talk about in- 
dustry's viewpoint recognizing that any conclusions we might reach 
are subject to exception and (qualification. 

Since the end ofW^orld War II, the understanding, preparhig for, 
and shaping of industrial development have achieved a high level of 
sophistication. The generahties of a generation ago are certainly 
k!U)wn to all of you and there is no point in mentioning the cliches 
of yesteryear's development emphasis such as hunting and fishing. 

Still, many of the drcuitistancos that fostered the decentralization 
of industry 25 yeiirs ago exist today ami bear rej)eating. They certainly 
have hooii sha[)e(l by events of recent years and by expeeta'tions for 
future yvixv^y but the \m>iv principles continue. It is not just that the 
rural setting is more profitabh* or more attractive, but also that, in 
many respects, the urban center is fofbidding, unprofitable, niul 
u mi t tractive. 

While nearly three out of every four of today's manufacturing jobs 
continue t.) be located in the 19-1 largest labor iinukets of the united 
States, nu)re than a third of the openings in the 1902-69 period 
were in the Nation'.s small or essentially iU)nmetro[)olitan areas. 
According to the Association o| Stale Plamiing and Development 
Agencies, iu the period 1954-59 indu.sive, 59 uerccnt of the new nuuui- ^ 
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facturin^ phmts located in the nonmetropolitan areas vis4-vis 41 
peirent in larger areas. In terms of employment and invfestmeiit dol- 
lars, the nonm€*,tropolitan areas were favored, 67 percent and 69 per- 
<;eat, respectively. 

The trend is continuing and likely to continue, particnilarly away 
from the largest cities. Many employers are growing disenchanted with 
big-city conditions. Some of these are executives who a decade ago 
swore that they could not or-would not consider operation in a small 
town*. 

The combination of joumey-to-work frustrations, fear of physical 
attack, air pollution, and overpowering noise levels, coupled with high 
living costs and economic anxiety, is adversely affecting attitudes, 
work habits, and productivity. 

^'Getting to work is hell," savs a big-city commuter. Overreaction? 
Probably not, when you fi^re he may be riding mostly in equipment 
over 30 years old, is experiencing cancellations and delays en route, 
and is traveling farther than ever before. In 1963, for example, most 
commuters in New Yorl^ traveled less than 15 miles to work. By 1980, 
half of all commuters will be traveling 15 to 25 miles to and from 
work. 

But an average of only 17 miles can be covered by rail in 1 hour. 
Private automobile drivers average only 16 miles in 1 hour in the 
larger, more congested cities where mnss transit facilities are unavail- 
able. Distance per hour is only 7 miles by subway and 5 miles by com- 
mercial bus. A 3-hour average round trip is not unu.sual in many con- 
gest<>d areas. 

Many big-city workers airive at their job "mad" before their day 
starts. After a while they do not even care if they are late or never 
arrive at all. Throughout an average big-city year, there are many 
"phantom work weeks" where milhons of man-hours disappear in a 
maelstrom of delay and confusion. 

On the average, three times as many violent crimes— murder, 
rape, robbery, and aggravated a.ssault— are committed in big cities as 
m smaller communities. Cities like San Francisco, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Washington, and New York are even worse. Residents there are four 
times as liable to attack as those'in smaller towns. 

Noise is now recognized as a threat to emotional stability. Eighty 
decibels is about as loud sound* can get without creating discomfort, 
and any rating above that is assumed to jjroduce severe physiological 
effects. Heavy traffic creates 80 to 90 decibels of sound. Exposure at 
100 decibels threatens permanent hearnig impairment. Subway trains 
create 100 decibels of sound. 

City noise is a constant dar and night irritant, deadening the ability 
to concentrate, distracting factor>' worker, secretary, and executive 
alike. Studies conducted at Montefiore Hospital prove that noise cre- 
ates a sudden rise in blood pressure) tenses muscles, and causes stress 
and severe headache. Re^^earch at NASA indicates that people become 
le^> tolerant rather than more tolerant to continued noise exposure. 

Pollutants affect clothing and »omes and arc hazardous to health. 
To live reaso!ud)ly long and stay reasomibly healthy is bccomijig more 
and more of a problem in our cities. Medical care ctosts »rc 20 percent 
more than in noninetropolitun area?;, whi(;h l)rings up the entire 
problem of the living-cost anxiety syiidroinc in our cities. 
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A 1968 Fantus study indiciatod that the cost of living for iniddle- 
inj'oma executives in f^ew York was a shocking 50 pendent more than 
in communities of 50,000 population or less. Updated studies reveal 
that this has increased to 56 j)ercent. 

In 1968 an executive earning Sl6,000 had $133 of spendable in- 
come left after essential living costs and tax payments. In 1972 he 
could probably not get by without borrowing from the bank. Cost-of- 
living anxiety, transportation frustration, nerve-wracking noise levels, 
and personal security problems, including bomb scares, have had a 
direct impact pn work nabite and productivity at all economic levels. 
\^ Iitconveniojices compound themselves within the complicated in- 
frastructure of a city — a garbage collection stoppage, a brown-out, a 
* building sarvices strike — any of these also can nave a major impact. 

Tardiness, lateness, absenteeism, and disillusionment have become a 
way of life in most metropolitan areas today. In Detroit, for example, 
turnover in office persdnilel is 36,por«ent annually. This is more.tlian 
four times the turnover in « city of loss than 100,000, like Charleston, 

• * W. Va. 

Some manufacturers have sought a^sc^tion in a move to the sub- 
urbs. In this they have been following population; since 1960 the 
suburban population has jumped hy more than 25 percent while the 
population of central cities has increased only '10 percent. Ten years 
ago 67 percent of the population lived m the* 2^0 metropolitan ureas 
of the United States. In 1970 the census is expected to show this 
proportion has increased to roughly 71 percent, with most of the 
mcrease in the subitrbsr Suburban location is not providing the answers 
for many industries, however, ^n the megalopolis, problems spill over 
into the suburbs. Expanding urbanization brings areawide pollution, 
blight, wasteful Jand use, transportation difficulties, and interOTvern- 
mental conflict.^ Suburban land costs are rising ^rapidly as industrial 
use compctes.with other uses. In most major cities, the agglomeration 
of industry in the suburban fringe has*caused. labor shortages. The 
labor force resident in the ^central cit v is unable to reach the jobs 
offeree! for wjint of transportation andi cannot move to the suburbs 
for want of'housing. A surprisinglVlarge segment of the Work we do 
today ii^yolves companies situated in attractive one-story suburban 
locations,' well landscaped, pretf^^ to look at, but i¥)ncompotitive be- 
cause of costs or condition's* 

The smaller city, on the other hand, remains attractive. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimi\tes the budget for a family of four in a long 
list of area.", divided hito geographic regions. In evcr^ case, the cost of 
living **moderately" in nonmetropolitan areas is si^nificantlv below 
the cost of met ropolitan_ existence. The averagj^ oifferential in the 
Xortiieast is 4 percent, in theJVIi(lwest*6 percen^, in the South 9 per- 

» cent, and in the West 5 perceii't. . ^ ' . 

Such differences are frequently, thouj^h not always, inflected in 
lower labor c().>ts, a major reason for con>i(ieration of the smaller city 
-location. Contimicd successful operation in such cities has been even 
further encouraged by the intei-s'tatc highway system, {)ast growth of 
feeder airHnes, sophisticated financing methods which n»ay place the 
small city on a par with the big city, training programs, imi)rovements 
in utility availability,^ and the gradual disappearance of provincialism. 
Recognizing, then, that industry is continuing to move in a dh-ection 
of rurttl location, liow aro the decision.^ made? What is the process? 



Essentially, I simpoHo, what industry really does, stated in it^ 
simplest teniis, is decide what a plant roqiiircs and then look for a 
commuhity that is slratogically locatcjj and can best supi)ly those re- 
quirements. Whon^thls matching |)rocess involves selection of a smaller 
community for the locatioiira series of.analVscs relating to the location 
and Its suitability fdr the purpose^ intended inevitably results. 
* community analysis, it seeins that the process can be 

divided ii;to three major categories/ First would be a detei inination of 
the characteristics of small communities a< a group. This would mean 
looking at^he people, the resources,, and the facilities of small com- 
niumttes/ Recognizing that services are*going to- be fewer, skills le^^ 
avaUable, transportation less varied, et<J.', the question is whether the 
• people, resources, and facUitie^s of the iJnmll communitv will be of a 
not'ire and magnitude to satify the pliui^s requirements. 

becond in the analytical process, but not necessarily second in 
chronology or in)porttince, is the g(^ogiapKv of the area. Locati(»n, 
trnnspdrtation faeilitjes and networks, population trends, market^, 
raw material sources, - and, everv thirig. that has to do with Jocatiou 
'withm the country come into plav. 

Finally, in the entire community analvsis stage is the analvsis of 
the specific community itself. Having established that it is [/ossible 
to operate jn a ^ntall to\vii and .that the geography Ls a^cceptable, is 
this the i)artit;ular small town best suited for the purpose? Ha vnig 
estabhshed that one can do without the plea^sures and excitements of 
the big city and without the total environment and sup})ort of the big 
city, the question is whether this particular small town goes far enougli 
in meeting essential requirements. Ifs it conceivably too rural, 4oo 
pnmitive,..too lackhig in needed facilities to permit operating there? 

Iho answer to these question depends^ii)on what kind of indus- 
try we are talking about. As a counterpart to the several stateinents 
^ just made, in lookiiig at the industry's needs, 1 suppose one should 
consider fii-st.wl^nit it is that industry looks for in general. This would 
include the abstract. and elementary concepts of an adequate labor, 
force; acceptably wage levels; reliable and well-priced utilities; reason- 
able land costs", good transportation, housing, and education for trans- 
fen-ed pei-sonnel; kai)py labor-management .relationships; and so on, 
.all stated in the gonewd jsense. 

Against thi \\\n>{ bo considered the ability of small towns,.genej-i-" 
cally, to supply ilxo net^ds of industry- in -general and this specific plant 
m particular. And, of roun,e, thej-e is the question of the ability of 
the particular community to meet the needs, of the si)ecific companv. 

1 have aheady^suggested many reasons whv the s](naller c^onmumiiy 
LS frequently so much more appealing than the big citv. Now let us 
look a little more closely* at the specifics— the si)ecifio pros and coas. 
LiM us start with advantages— first, labor. 

The snuill-town boy*' *out distances the big-city every time. This 
is not necessarily a matter of union veisus nonunion |)laiits, but luore 
a matter of at^tude toward work in big cities vej-sus that hi smaller 
towns where people, are used to tackling a day's woik for a day's |)av. 

vVo have one client with a plant hi a big city and a new one in 
a small coi.iijiunity. Both plants have the sauie iiiachhierv and make 
the sainc product. All eiuplovecs are on a piecework baVis. But the 
nlunt in the country outproduces the one in the citv bv one-third. 
\\\v? The anWer is that hi the city you have a buiit^iu attitude of 
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}oh. protection— do not produce too mucli, because rnght hurt Joe 
who.is a slow worker. ' r 

. Pttrenthelically, let me mention that ,U:S. Goviw studies re- 

f)eiue(lly point out the differences in hvbor rates bt .i small and 
arjie cities for identical jobv. Industries in Mnallcr cities tend to ex- . 
perienW lower cost.^— and that is not a Xorth-South phenomenon, but 
jij Ittrire-Muall fimction, rajxardless of the sector of the coinitry. Nor is 
h n^rexMirily a function xof cost of hviug, either, which may come as a 
Mirpiihe to yo^. Lowest labor rates do not always follow lowest living* 
ro<ts, and* vice ver?<a. 

As* the freeway network had been expanded, additional coni- 
tuunitics have been hrouijht to closer proxnnity, tiirie^ri^}e, to their 
miukets ihiui wiK formerly possible. For a conutumity 20 miles away 
from, the core of jv metrupoRs to be closer in tinie to the city ccn*j 
than sect'iojls of the. larger city located some distance away froni u 
freeway irt not enusual. It eaii be generalized then, that the marketing 
an»n«- for many nrodu(civ have been expanded in recent years. This 
lia-- been portiVuhirly true in th" c^i^e of those who have a perishable 
.commodity. No^ only has i^jmsit time been reduced but more de- 
pendable 'railroad refrisceratKm ecpiipusent and better handling 
piethtMU have wwlv what miglit i(>rmcrly be considered a remotS 
l(M*ation not nearly >o reuiote. 

Tlu» expai '«;u of air freight; both from an availability and frc- 
quern y ba>is and the subs"(pient reduction in rate?. Inis made many 
former rural section,'> of the country able to compete in the major 
.markets. ' / . 

Utility >crvices. whidi were not fomierfy avnilable in many small 
town^. are now obtninabteia.'uaay if not all ca*ies4n the >ai..e quantity 
and (pialify its in hinder comntuniiies. f>uchsers'i'*c»s sewers, depend- 
nble water »up[)lii\s, eh^ tri<'ity, telephone and natural g-is (if available,^ 
at all) are «:enetaU> available today to potential u^^ei-s in smaller com- 
inunitiej' ;a>.the\ liave b^en f(>r many years in larger communities. 

Many Muuller comn» -nitii'S have recopiized the personal consid- 
eniti<ms of ..^ant e.w utive>. Both the physical plants and the teaching 
*-tan5^ i!i m hoob have been upgraded. In additicm, recreational 
fauhiio^ an» lorutod in even tht^ snuillcM community. Cooperation 
siiuong civir k \vm hn^ led ♦ ^onmumity -^wimnnrg pools, golf 
euu.r>e'-. ptiblic purk^^wi$4i tt .i> courts, badmiiiton courts, and 
<M;uipm<*nt for juvenile' plav. 

KfM'o^rni/ing I'Sat a bu>in< i> only, in essence, a gr^onp of people 
It- I mbied lugether in a pli\ al facility, romintmitie^ that are ai-tively 
HtM'kinj: \u s* induNtrt re« ogni/e thut nniking the family of the eniployee 
< oufvuleci ik*N for hujijiier empl<»yecs ard higher nrodnctivity. Tho 
p(T-< -uil anM-nities, [hvu, are nuue and n»ore con^ide''e<i vital by 
-mrd! • MHmnnitic^ " ' 

BtiMue-."- e.xpeu'-e'i in small "oinmunitie^ t)ften can be l<»^s than 
in hirijer citi**^. In man> ^niall'T towns commcnially /.cmed land with 
all utihtie- to the edge of the properlv ran 1h» obtained within the city 
limits for uniler $I.()(H) per acre. This is leve! grotmd that '^tic^nls a 
imniupjin of preparai!(»n prior to^ huildii^g. Certainly, such prices 
»iv unle^ard of in larger lomnninitics. While no generality can bo 
true m all n^-^e^, nonethel^'H^ the pi;o|4tTly tax rate in inuuy .^mailer 
iuiiinMni»ti<*s can i)e substantially !'»ss than in brger (itie.s. This can 
he a connif i<Ta t ion U> M)n)e site seekers. 
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Perhaps the most important factor Ls that property for unusual 
developments mav not be available hi larger communities. Exam[)les 
are nlnnts that might require large acreages for waste (lls[)osal or have 
smoke or noise problems that can be best handled in wide-open areas. 
Tliese, of couise> are more readily available in o** near smaller com- 
munities. I ani not advocating polhition for smaller cities, but we 
find that solving the problem can frequently be easier hi the smaller 
tbwn. 

Many who have located in smaller cities feel strongly that the 
labor relationship has a high attraction. People recognize the value 
of a business to a smaller coinniunity and, therefore, are ready to ex- 
pend extra energy to jussLst in making the business succeed. In acldition, 
the majority of the employees will live only a few minutes from the 
plant. This should n* 3an fewer problems with punctuality, delays due 
to weather, and transportation breakdowns and congestion. 

Because of tlio short travel tinje and the fact that residential 
sections of small towns (ire sometimes relatively close to business 
facilities, businessmen ha\;e discovered that there Ls an availability of 
housewives on short notice for seasonal assistance. In general, then, it 
is conceded by those wiio have both small-town and lar^e-city plants 
that many factoids of the labor market are highly favorable for a small- [ 
town operation. / ^ 

Last, a positive^ consideration is the fact that small communities 
fully recognize the value of every business. They cannot afford to 
make a firm unhAppy and thus risk the loss of that comparV to some 
other community. Jobs are precious to them and minor pi^oWeflis. 
, with water supply, sewage di.^posal, zoning, street maintenance, and 
adequate fire and police protection are generally handled rapidly and 
satisfactorily by the citv fathers so that the facility can be retained. 
Plant security is probably easier to accomplish in the small town, also. 

Of course, it is not all rosy. Some obstacles to operating manu- 
facturing plants in small cities and towns do exist. The difficulties 
might be considered to be these: Lack of management and executive 
personnel, reluctance of some company executives or their wives to 
take ivssi^nments in small communities, lack of trained mechanical 
workers, madequate utilities, poor housing supply , lack of construc- 
tion work forces- 

Being the mtiin industry in a town has many advantages but also 
I suppose has the disadvantage of being constantly in the spotlight. An 
mdustry that dbals fairly with its neiglibors and employees, however, 
has lots of friends. This can be important (hiring critical periods. 

Small towns' catmot compete with larpo centers for cultural ac- 
tivities — the theater, nnisoums, concerts, lectures, etc. — but I do not 
think this is a critical matter. Available to them are fast airplane 
services, national magazines, national newspapers, and national radio 
and television, and most of all, the fast and frequent means that per- 
mit those who live in small places lo visit large cities with great ca^e 
and at low travel cost. And, 1 suppose, the advantages of communing 
with nature inigh' be a cuUituI ad\anta<re lavoiing the small town. 

Obviously, every business does not belotig in the small community. 
It happens that an enormous segment of the business complex cannot 
be disassociated from the greater population of the metropolifun 
centers. I refer to the service industry which inehuies retailins:, whole- 
saling, utili'tics, transportation, construction, euturtainnient, banking. 
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insurance, and all *ho other tvpos of services that are necessarily in- 
digenous to the population. Hwy must be located where they are 
needed. Too, the service part of our economy is our fastest-growing 
portion and now exceeds in employment the manufacturing part. The 
metropolitan areas r/ill have their hands full adjusting to the growth 
in tho service industries without further sive maaufacturuig plant 
loads. 

Just what types of indusl.ios are most likely to bfr attracted to 
rural coimnunlties? Let us take one of the major criticisms of the 
smaller town, its so-called cultural vacuum or lack of amenities and 
ask ourselves whether these absences will jeopardize the chances of 
attracting industry to the community. It depends partly ou whom 
you ask, because different executives have different viewpoints and 
prejudices. But it ahv d spends on which industry an \ which p>n t of 
it you ask, as weii as wlun you ask.. 

The major coiainitcr mainframe manufacturer employing a large 
number of engineers would find an intolerable cultural vacuum in 
manv small conmumities. Of course, he would also find that M)me 
of his other basic operati. j eds caimot be satisfied except in the 
larger citi. s. But in s^' lig a location for a satellite plant employ ing 
perhaps 100 bench wo^^eis and one or two engineers lie can afford to 
DC less critical of the existing amenities, less demanding of the housing 
supply, 'hus would not have been true a few years ago because the 
then existing technology and production techniques were not well 
developed enough to simplify operations to the subassembly of highly 
sophisticated microelectronic components, 

ICS, computer nniinframes wtlk^continue to be made in sizeable 
metropolitan areas, such as Minneapotis^nd Phoenix. But con.putcr 
partij and .suba.-^semblies can be made and are being njade on the ea4ern 
plains of South Dakota, in .seemingly remote parts of Utah and 
Wyoming, to mention but a few of our smaller areas. 

Obviously no neat and compact set of specifications wlu^i tells 
what kii'ds of industr}^ can satisfy the locationaljie^k in the small 
town is availablci Timing is one factor; economic geography another. 
And little or no evidtucc has beeriuJoTind to prove that certain 
industries or even particular (u>m|5anies shun regions. States, or even 
communities below a^jtertiun size. Since 1905, General Electric has 
exUmded itsji^tworlc of facilities to eight new Stat^js; Arizona, Florida, 
lowa^vansas, Louisiuia, Missouri, Oklahoma, and South Carolina 
^Aftd ruerto Kico its well, lu several of these areas, smaller commnnities 
have been prominent locational choices. The comoany has also 
expandod its facilities in virtually every area where it ^)revioiisly had 
operations. But noteworthy are these States in which it significantly 
increased the number of its facilijlies: Maryland, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, arid Virginia. Here again sniaU cities 
and towns have been beneficiaries. 

I think m are a.l familiar with the phenomenon of a plant locating 
from out of the blue, selecting a communitv wli^h never thought 
of itself as suitable for the purpose but nevf^rtheless accommodating a 
very successful operation. Examples would be the plumbhig supply 
manufacturer producing products in a sn:all town in bouthern Colorado 
for national distribution. What about the automobile mufller manu- 
facturer in another small town hi Nebra.4ka shipping for miles in 
every direction? 
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The observed nattern of sinall-town industrial Ideation is siich as 
1o make it very difficult if at all possible to draw ireaningful conclu- 
sions in terms of the, type of industry most likely to locate. For ex- 
- ample, in the Northern Plains States it used to be traditional for many 
local people to think in terms of iij2:ribusiness and pursue it almost to 
the point of diminishing^returns and to the exchisiou of otiier efforts. 
Likewise in the Apphiehian region, wood utilization is still the most 
frcf uentlv mentioned tarj2:et industry, even though it is finfoftunately 
a catchall for some of the more marginal development proposals, The 
'•management intensive" industries that c^ndd be particularly attrac- 
tive to small towns are sometimes ignored in favor of the more obvious 
but more elusive extractive, resource-oriented, capital ill tensive jot 
labor intensive industry. ' ^ .^- '^ 

It should be obvious from some of tlie things^ 43\at I have said 
that I view with suspicion nny attempt to categorize different indus- 
trial classificatipns by wluiher they are small-town or large-town 
orieiited. Because of ^ueb a.buge ultiplicity of circumstance am^of 
opinion, broad conchwions are iniijossible. Furthennore, evep if thev 
were possible, the exceptions would riddle the position. suppose 
that if one attempted, nevertheless, to list some of the characteristics 
of firms tlia<»>an flourish in the smaller town it might be possible. 
Remember that each .'haracteristic is in(tependent and thAt rarely 
would one finn possess all of those mentioned. Generally, however, 
firm-- that (an be>t profit In- location in the nonmetropolitan area 
look like tliis: 

1. Require fewer skills at the out.set. ^ 

2. Are willing to train a larsre part of their work force. ^ 
Are more oriented to the assembly of purchased parts than to (he 

fabrication of those partK. 

4. Are faced by necessity with low profit margins in their industry 
and hence must (*p out-of-pocket labor costs down. 

o. Use mostly catalogue-ordered or standard raw materials. 

6. Are able to keep inventorit - on hand for production runs rather 
than relying up )n hand-to-mouth purchasnig. 

7. Deliver to ( iNtomeiv largely at either end of the one or two main 
rail, truck, water, or air routes which serve the town. 

8. Havv' customei's who do not normally visit the plant. 

9. Have utility recjunements which are not unusual in any way. 

10. Do not find it necessary to have professional men suclu as 
ei^irincers, pinsirists. and mathematicians attached closely to the 
iHnnufaclunng facilities (inajoi exception: a unnTr^ity town). 

11. Recogni/.e tlic benefits of hinng empa)Nees who li\c closer to 
their work and who have more free time than can he provided in the 
larire city. 

liet me add to that list the mo•^t probable type of prospect: The 
big city company uho^e competiiion has sudo-^^ully located in a 
small town and idiow a threat. T there i-* anything to the ''follow the 
leader'' theory, there is a good i >pect. 

Now that I have generalized at^out the type of industry, let me stick 
my neck out even far; her and generalize about the type of town. I 
do be'* 've that the trend to smaller coinniunities that we have wit- 
nessed t the pa<>{ two dorade.s is likely to continue. I i)elieve that tlw; 
communities that partiripate to the highest degree in this growth 
pattern wil! probably possess Mune if liot all of the following 
characteristics: 
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1. A good hi^hwuy sy^t(Mn, preferably oriented to th.. national 
in ters t a te-i^ysfen I . 

^^....--SrStrong community leadership, intelligent and well ' .formed in 
^^'t^enns of various progranis available from different levels of govern- 
ment. It seem*^ to me that an\* dc 'elopifteiit group, any chamber of 
couimerce, would be we*l advised to luive one member informed of the 
various aids and benefits available from government. The numbei^s are 
amazing and they are growing. 

3. A community which is not dominated by a single large indu>try 
. who.-e influence is felt not only in nonnal day-lo-(hiy social intercourse 

but in the labor market as well. 

4. Some demonstrable evidence of labor availability in quantities 
necessary to selectively stafT new facilities. 

5. Not -^o remote from a large city iis to prohibit easy access to the 
facilities and services of the large city. A distance of 50 miles approaches 
the outer limits of desirabilitv in this connection. 

6. A terrain which is not forbidding and which permits easy develop- 
ment- of suitable industrial sites at moderate co^is. 

At Fan t us we prepare our report, and we present it to our client. 
The people in the client company u^e it as a guide for their own visits. 
They visit the reconnnended conmunntie^. They a^k some of the .•^ame 
questions that we ak^ed. If we w^re agreed on the locational require- 
ment.s, if we have u^ed this to define the area of search, if we have 
screened our communities properly, and if we have made some careful 
Weca^ts, the odds are that wo will revonimend the towns that are 
superbly suited for our client. 

How does o ir client finally select a cit \ ? One metalworking firm as 
asked to choose between knssellville, Ky., and another Kentuck> 
community. We rated Russoliville a little higher. Labor wa^ a little 
more available at the other (omnumity, but we felt that Rus>ell\ille 
V as a better location for our client. It ^yas closer to Nashyillc, and thus 
cu>ser better air .servic e. Ru^soHyillo had an excellent record of not 
trying lo attract new plants until the previous companies had pretty 
well vligested their 'need for labor. 

On ihe other hand. >ou\o people xn the client ronipanv were pushimr 
for the oti.er community. Fimdl\ , they siiid, "We will let you know/' 
Three months later I met a vice president of tlje company and I asked, 
**What did >ou fellow- fuially decide?" He answered. "When t!ie' 
chips were (lown. we felt that you knev/ vomelhing that we didii't 
know, so we took IlusSsellville." 

At the Fantus ( 'o.. we haye rondurtc^l < lose to 5,000 lorntion studies 
over orr 50-ycHr history. Our cli'^Us M)ycr the >p(Mtruiu of industry 
in, size, catet:or\ , nnd spohlstiriition. We are i riyy to >ome of thcMr 
im\cnnost phtiininji st»crets. 

Yd. fiequ^'Utly I will read in the Wall Sf net Join nal. nusitusa \V(fk\ 
or other business pubH< ation of a hxation dnision d<*f\ing all loinr. 
At .such times I say to !\\M'!r. ae.d I belieye it- ^Tiie^ nnist know 
something we don't know.'' I su .pet t it w'xV mer be thus, for all of u-. 
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CORPORATE AND COMMUNITY DECISIONMAKING FOR 
LOCATING INDUSTRY 

Statement of Jerrt D. Ginthnbr- Executivb Vice President, 
Michigan City Area Chamber or Commerce, Michigan Cttt, 
Ind, 

(Editor's Note: This chapter consists of four s^arate statements made during 
a conference panel discussion.) 



T would like to approach the subject of decisiomxiaking pertaining 
to industrial expansion as if a given community had abaobt^^Xjno 
♦ existing ^roi^am. In other words, we are crankin^r up a new enort, 

a fresh start. I^ct us call tliis community Mid-City, USA. 

For a variety of reasons, the civic leaders of Mid-City have sud--^ 
denlv become very enthusiastic and are rallying around the slogan, 
''We^^'ve got to get some new industry." Fortunat<^ly for Mid-City, 
tlicse leaders are very cognizant of the tough road ahead, of the odds 
against them, and arc desirous of using good businesslike tactics. As 
the> put it, "If we're goin? to do it, let's do it right." 

'fhe following is ^ome Uilvice 1 would givs the leaders of Mid-City, 

First, assumin<r that you really do want to further your economic 
base through industrial expansion, what kinds of industries do you 
want? No/ that Question is wrong. The real question is. What kinds 
of inclustries can Slid-City :>upport? A fact too often itmored by com- 
inunitv groups is that in^ustriw expand for one simple ba^ic reason, 
to nit\Tke a profit. 1 feel that in our local efforts we fremiently over- 
' look this principle. We are selling what a great town Mid-City Is, 
the e.xrellence of our schools, recreation, parks and shooping areas, 
along with the friendliness of tlie people; we then proceed to develop 
promotional campai^is around, and likewise solicit, industries with 
this appeal. Now all the amenities of Mid-City are important and 
do plav a part in a firm's decisioimiaking {process in site selection, 
but I (Foubt if that i^ wherf the indu^iry a^^.'^igns it.s first investigative 
priorities. What i am saying is that Mid-City should dt^yelop a. pro- 
gram to identify which particular types of industries will gain eco- 
sioinic advantagV.s by lorutinj? there aiul ba>e the promotion on tae.se 
economic fact<s. T\\\< i^ not a simple as^ienment. 

What about tho organization? Although many people will want to 
be nnd slioiild ha. involved in Mid-City's indui^trial program, the 
I group heading up the project should be kept to a reasoiuihle, work- 
able M/.*^— perhap*^ 8 to lu of tho m<v*^t dedicated^ influontial, and will- 
ing workers available. J'lvervbody dbt's n<it have to be on tlie board, 
Ther^ is murh room for purtiripatlon on tho rommittee level, work- 
iiijr f-n site promotion and otiier important research-oriented and 
pfoiroticaal activities. 

A near mu-t in the leaden.hip of thi^ ora:ani7jition i^ the activt* and 
si.icere participation by tho niayor of Mid-City. You have to have 
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him. I am hwjuc tlmt in certain communities this may not be possible, 
but at least got his support if not his active participation. For the 
mayor of the city, besitfes using liis natural role of leadership, can, 
enlist several of the resource people you must have. 

Let mo explain this by setting one of the goaU for Mid-City's pro- 
pam. You will want to develop a total t<5am effort. Not only wiM the 
leaders of our industrial development group have the enthusiasm and 
expertise to react favorably at a moment's notice to skillfully serv^ a 
prospect, but another segment will be able to do so, too. Our team will 
mclude not just the mayor, bankers, utility men, and other prime 
movers, but also those representing our city's planning department, 
salutation board, water department, and pollution and health control 
agencies, to name a few. 

A third piece of advice for op.r Mid-Cicy friends i.s to make a long- 
term coininitinent to the development program. Call it continuity of 
effort. This is eqmilly true when preparing the promotional and 
financial phases of the project. To me, a minimum commitment to 
plan and finance a strong program would be 3 years, better let it be 
for 5 years. 

To keep Mid-City's program rolline over the long haul, manage- 
ment of the everyday roi .ne is vital. Mid-City has a chamber of 
cominercK-. so I would suggest that the development group talk with 
the chamber^ directors about staff availabilit^^If the chamber of 
commerce will give Mid-City's new economic development plans the 
highest of priorities and if the staff is competent, then we have cleared 
one big financial hurdle. It may be that the chamber of commerce will 
have to do some restructuring internally, perimps even dropping an 
existing activity or two of le.<is priority. Sometimes it can be a mistake 
to divide civic leadership into too many portions. 

A fourth suggestion, "Know thy.self." Know the strengths of 
Mi(K;itv and know its shortcomings. By some method, take a look 
at Mid-City through the eyes of an Qutsider. Face up to your problem^ 
and develop a plan for soKing them. No communitv is perfect, and 
everv itidustrial prospect is aware of this. What impress<»s the pre >- 
pert i*^ the fact that you are doing something to correct your problem 
ar>u.s. A strong industrial development program muM be accompanied 
b\ a <tronjr community improvement program. Cull it quality control, 
aud^ Mid-City is your |)rodurt. 

The Mid-City development orj;ani/.alion should e-»tabllsh a knowl- 
edge of and develop a clo^o workuig reKttit)n>hip with luanv oiiui^h' 
sounes. These include, but are not limited to. rej)reMi!Htit1ves of the 
State industrial develof)inent a^viuy. Stui^i uritirv and railroinl indn- 
trial depjirtnients. area r()lK^4-< amf uni\er-iths, and profesMunal 
plant loratim)^roii^mni<»^ Also, the developnn'nt organization should 
reM..aiu h r wuh» vnriety of lorul State, nnd Federal programs that 
inight be geared to a rommunitv V etonoinii ^aowtli effort^. The 
ability to,.prop<Tly u^e the^e tooU heuune an important \ 
to-Mid-City*.s su^'<•e^^<»^^. 

I have" prcMMUed somo fairly hitsir umiepts of connnunity or- 
gnni/ation Mid-City will <h»^!gii a projrraiu to meet the need'^ and 
si/.c i)f the conummit\ .\Iu(h of what I lia\e ad\orated entaii> Uh aI 
initiative*, Aftualiy. industrial di^velopnu'Ut has three prongs. De- 
termining who \o.ii best potent ia! audiem*' i>, h<>w U) professionally 
apf>roa«'h them, and then houvji reads wlun pro^peets lonio to 
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I mcntioiiod ooinmuinty support. Lot us oxfiminp this in one 
oxninplo of what tJikos tliat total toani cooporntion. A>saiuo Mid-City 
lias iTsean-lied and found tlio tvpos of tinn.s that could oconoinically 
profit by a Mid-City location. Vho Mid-City oconornir action poup 
dcvVlo|)(^(l a loiig-Tniigo, diroct-inail canipaign, bnckod up, when 
needed, by telephone calls -and prospect visitation^ by coinpotent 
personnel/ Bui it lui^ aUo disco\ored that one of the uiajoi- problems 
m Mid-City is the lack of adequate industrial sites that arc fully 
(levelopod, ready to go. and competitively priced. 

This is n major problem. 1 will iu>t dwell on the importance of 
fully developed site-- ->ite> to which municipal sewer and water lines 
can' be o.v^Mided, adecpiatc pis and electricity can be |)rovidc(b streets 
can bo properly planned, and areas can be properly zoned. To mo, 
\h\< \> a biic I)his and a ^rreat advantatre for thoso comnumities that 
have thorn ami afraiust which Mid-City may be competing. 

The problem to Mid-City in developing such a facility Is of course, 
mone}. .Someone or a group lin-; to buy the land. Expertise is needed 
to [)lan \\lint is to be a first-cla.^s indiistrini park. Municipal serv- 
i< (>s and unlitics? Remember our mayor? Here he comes along with 
the (oumil and others in his administration family. They aUo have 
a problem. From a .short-range view, \i U often far more advan- 
tageous politically to invest tax moneys in takins: care of the con- 
-tituent.s and their immediate needs. To start investing some of 
tlio-e .same monies in ^'futures'' is not always very logical to the 
politiciaiH. This is a prime reason why our \lid-Citian< must do an 
outstanding job of continually selling the |)otential of tue economic 
program to the local residents. 

And la>t. Mid-Clt\ fathcis should take good care of their cxi-ting 
industry. Do not offer any concessions that you would not provide 
to your pre>ent industrial family., 

in siimnia.y, hnM' yonr marketing program on an economic ap- 
peal.tluvt says. ''Vou. Mr. Manufacturer, should consider Mid-City 
because yon can make a profit here and wc have the facts to prove it.'* 

Organizationally, make it a comiiiimity team effort. Involve your 
mayor. Ilave tho-e iniportanl resource pec pie primed. 

Develop your whole program on a loii^-range basis. 3 to 5 years, 
and plan your financial support accordingly. 

You arc ahead if you can find an ade<piate fulbtinie staff to manage 
:!ie program. 

Alwa^s he celling vour economic action program to the citizens of 
Mid-Ciiy. 

Know the probhuu areas in your community and develop a plan 
for ^olulioii. 

Cm' all the tooU available siu h as governinciUal progrnnii and 
ouNide indu^lriaKpccialist- 

Take care of \<>ur pre>ent indu-( ry. Keep the lo( al (onipanie> 
^ati>lied. They van be youi very be^t advc; li-cmciit. 

It will take ni<»my. fanlasiic volunt((*r dcdinition. time, a capable 
-laff. an uim^ual dcgiec of * -.tif k-to-it-ivciic^-." nevei -ending rc-eaicb, 
an«l pcwiiivc community ^upporl. 

It is a lim:*' tn-k. liut a>5h(y-^i\ in Mid-Ciiy, ''If we're going to do 
it. let'- d(? it right *' 
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Stai'kment of Howard E. Lindow, Manager, Real Estate axi> 
Properties, Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing, St. Pvul,. 
Minn. 

We soem to ai^ree that a redisfrlbution of population will preser\-e 
the viability of rural America and ca'^e the pressures on metropolitan 
centers. 

The ultimate purpose of such redistribution is to improve the 
quality of life for everyone and to expand flie individual's freedom 
of choice, that is, for everyone to have the option of developing one's 
self in kn environment arnved at by choice and not by circumstances. 

The 3M Co., out of enlightened self-interest, has become an ohl 
hand at rural imlustriahzatioii. In fact, we wore practicing it as a 
matter of corporate policy before it had a name, and long before the 
out^migration from rural America was seen as a hocial concern of 
national scope. 

Please do not misunderstand. I make no claims of being better 
than otliers. In fart, a principal underlying message of tlie action 
plan I will advocate is simply this; strong economi-ci incentives must 
be part of any effective policy of population dispersal. 

A second principal underlying message is that after all the study, - 
research, discussion, and agonizing are accomplished— and these are 
necessary before action—nothing really happens until the shakers, 
doers, and movers in each locality are there to make it happen. Let 
us just call them movers— indivichials v.ho can matcli up human de- 
sires and material things to achieve results for the good of all — not 
especially gifted or holy indi\nduals, just ^mart people. They are not 
the type to remain in a static, unstiniulatinn; envnroimient. They 
tend to take off for the challenge and opportunity offered by metro- 
politan centers, which have an insatiable appetite for smart people. 

How ya gonna keep'em down on tlie farm? 

By making it attractive esthetically, economically, socially. One's 
Kvelihood is really the base from whicfi he operat^'s, the base on which 
he can build solutions to various problems. 

Today's young, and particularly the be^t voung people in rural 
communities, are intensely concerned about the environment, proh- 
lems in education, transportation, health care, and a host of ot.her 
social conrerns. If it is possible for them to involve theinsclves actively 
in the solution of those prohlems — if it is possible for them to develop 
themselves right in their own home towns, where many would prefer 
to live — if understanding and desirahle economic oonort unities e.xist 
where they truly want to live, then big cities woukl not look quite- 
so green to them. Tho^^e opportunities will exist :n communities that 
develop their potential in terms of lahor supply, good sites, util'tics, 
and above all. movers. 

It se(»ins to me that there is id shortage of ''onnuunitics with 
the potential for somo combination of dovclopmci Is that will ensure 
them a balanced econcunic hase. They are there; they possess the 
potential. But too few have "pu* it all together." Xot enough of 
tln^sc "omnuuutics hnve coordinated plan- to n iiWy make themselves 
attractive to the kinds of developments they hope to ..ttract. I'his is 
not sinij)lv a matter of selling harder; it is a matter of arranging the 
right tiumr to sell, sneh as attractive sites on stnble sf)i|s close to Piil- 
road tra<ks and good utilities, a (pmlity labor suppl} in a pleasant 
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place to live, good schools, and so on. Interpreted properly, the right 
thing to sell means attractive sites, not i oiling lulls. It means con- 
struction sites on stable soils, not river bottoms. It means sites close 
to railroad tracks, not across a U.S. highway. It means sites close to 
sizable lines and water towers. 

A finn idea of what the other fellow really needs and what the 
community wants is basic. But needs and wants do not always co- 
incide, and I should mention something about the community attitude 
and the separation of desire from reality. 

Every community has a character all its own. Wliat is right for 
one is not right for all communities wth similar potential. Local 
governments and development groups have every obligation to know 
the pulse of the community, to make certain they are not going after 
something the community does not want. 



Statement ^of G. A. Hornbergeh, Director of Industrial 
Engixeering, General Foods Corp., White Plains, N,Y, 

DocCisionmaking for the location of manufacturing plants follows 
a fairly standardized pattern, or sequence of events, regardless of the 
industry or product to be produced. Factors within the pattern 
reflect a greater ilogree of significance among industries or product?^. 
It is important to note that the basic principles involved, or the 
approach used, do not differentiate between rural and urban locations. 

The procechlral process has two parts. The first is called an area 
location study. Its purpose is to determine the approximate geo- 
graphical areas to be considered. The second is referred to as site 
selection — the site on which a manufacturing plant will be constructed. 

Site selection is a task group effort. No individual can be expected 
to have expertise in all of the disciplines required for proper evaluation. 
If adequate planning is done inijially, and if the scope of work and 
specifications are well documented, determining the best possible 
location is almost assured. 

A new mauufactunag plant is considered for .tf"» production of 
a new product, or products, or for increased vohL.iC requirements 
on existing products. The search for a new site takes place when 
existing plants, or sites, cannot accommodate expansion or when 
they do not represent an optimum geographical location. 

In developing the specifications for area location and site selec- 
tion, a geogiaphiral market projection is needed. It this will he the 
first plant to produce a new product for national distribution, eco- 
romirs usually dictate that it .should be located in the Midwest or 
mid-Atlantic. 

The area location study takes into consi{leration how many plants 
might ultimately produce the f)r()dncts. Will there he two, three, 
four, or more? What other compatible pnxlurts might ho produced 
at the same location? What area will be serviced from this location 
if additional plants will pnxluce the same products? Economics and 
transportation service (letenui'ie the g«ograpni(' areas toh(» consitlored, 

\\1ien the general area has been identified, it usually represents 
a radius of 150 to 250 miles. 
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The next htop is tlio svlertioii prorcss. Available .sites within 
the area are identified and evahiated. 

The following fuciors are what I believe to be significant for selecting 
industrial sites: 
Coniinnnit y Aspect ^: 

Does tlie coiinnunity want in(hit>try? 

Maturity of riti/,ens — do civic h»adeis have a progressive attitude 
toward industry? 

Are people active in politi'-s-aiul (;oninuuiity activities? 

Does tlie conuuunity liave a good progressive development pro- 
gram that nieet^ the inunediate and loiig-terni needs of the 
c()ninnniit\ and it^ industry? Some of the important consid- 
erations are planning and zoning; water and air polluticm 
programs; construction planning, maintenance of streets, and 
traffic control Osteins; residential housing; hotels, motels, 
and restaurant^: shopping facilities; and sufficient schools! 

College facilities within a comnuitiiig distance. 

Health and welfare (ho>pitaN, doctors, nurses). 

Disaster plan. 

Public health program. 

Sanitary hiws. 

Culture and recreation (outdoor attractions, parks, playgrounds, 

churches. Iil)raries, civic attractions^., 
Police protection. 
Fire protection. 
Trash and garhage handling. 
Utilities: 

Potable water snpply. 

Sewage collection, treatment, and disposition. 
Solid waste disposal. 

Ade(juate supply of electric power at competitive prices. 
Adecpiate fuel supply of coal, oil, and gas at tompetitve prices. 
Storm drainage system. 
Labor: 

Population with a 3o-nule radius. (This is recogni/.ed as the 
normal commuting distance; however, with good highway 
access this cjin be extended to a 50-mile radius.) 

My rule-of-thiimb indicates 25 percent of the population repre- 
sents the labor supply. 

A single industry should not employ more than 5 percent of the 
lal)or supply initially and 10 percent ultiinately for tlie finan- 
(''ml protection of the coiinnunity.. 

What is the availability of labor and the distribution of popula- 
tion among skilled, seiuiskilied, unskined, scientific and tech- 
nical, and managerial workers? 

Is there a history of growt!. in the W(irk group segment of popu- 
lati(m? 

What is the competition fer the work group among industries? 
Availability of coiistrnction craft 
Transportation : 

Kaiiroads (main lines, switc.iing service, transportation time an^i 
cost to customers, distribution centers, a»^d availability of 
necessary ec^uipmenfi. 
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■ Trucking (commoii carriers, access roads, main highways, equip- 
ment availability, transportatioii time and cost to (nistomers 
distnbutiou centers, and road maintenance programs). 
Air (air freight, passenger service) . 
Raw Materials : 

raw materials are requireti? 
' ' ' What is the source? 

Are they available at this location at a competitive price? 
Is there adequate transportation service on inbound n^terials 
without paying u penalty? 

Taxes: 
Local. 

* County. I 
State. ^ ' 
Special. 

Are taxes competitive with other communities? ' ' . 

How well are taxes balanced among residential, industrial, and 
commercial? 

Are taxes in line witli services? 
Communications: 

Telephone. 
, Tf'legraph. 

Radio. 
Services: 

Banking. 

Electrical. 

Sheet metal. 

Hardware. 

Other. 

Obviously, other factors that must be considered are climate, 
toDo;?rapliy, soil-bearing characteristics, constructiou costs, etc. The 
subjects previously mentioned are pertinent, from my point of view, 
to rural development. 

Industry encoiirages employees to participate in the development 
of communities. Industry expects, and is willine: to pay, its fair 
share in the development of the necessary factors 1 have describeck On 
the other hand, it must be assured that the requirements can be 
fulfilled when needed. 

Rural location incentives can assist a community in attracting 
business and industry; howevor, incentives are of little value unless 
the significant services are available when needed. 

When an industry searches for a manufacturing site, it usually 
wants the plant to be operational within 24 to 48 months. Area lo- 
cation and site selection require between 6 and 12 months of this 
time. This means tjiat unless water and waste disposal systems are 
available the plant cannot be ftinded, designed, constructed, md 
p guaranteed to be operational within this time spai. ^t i? more eco- 
nomical to have such services supplied centrally for the entire com- 
munity than to have eacti industry provide its own. 

The logical investigation of klf factors described, plus the eco- 
nomic eva^tiation, dcterinines the loc^atioii of a manufacturing plant. 
In competitive industries cost, quality, and consumer service are of 
utmost importance. 
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Statement of Rohert W. Shively, Industrial Development 
Manager, Nebraska Public Power District, Columbus, Nebr. 

Rural industrialization is just beginning to r^mve the attention 
it needs, and there i> a lack of experience to guide both corporations 
and coiniminitles in the plaat lo<*ation process in rural areas. 

In Nebraska we are trying to accumulate information, catalogue 
experienccj and assemble it iu usable form so our communities may 
base t'leir industrial development programs on facts rather than 
suppositions. Earlier this year we conducted a survey of industries in 
Nebraska to determine what were the mo^t important factors that led 
to the selection of their present location. Of 1,900 indu.strial plants 
listed in the Nebraska Manufacturers Directory, we selected a sample 
of 451 to whom a questionnaire was submitted. Three hundred thirty 
usable questionnaires were returned, a response of 73.2 percent. The 
330 responses represented 61 percent of tne maimfacturing employ- 
ment in Nebraska. 

The tabulated questionnaires gave us some interesting data. We 
found, for example, that slightly over 70 percent of the manufac- 
turing plants in the State were what we call honie-grown industries; 
that IS, they were there, because that was where the founder of the 
company lived. Yet we have been spending most of our time and 
money promoting the other 30 percent of the market — national cor- 
porations that night put a branch plant in N(jbraska. As a result of 
this survey, I hope we will come up with some exciting neiv programs 
to develop home-grown indu^stries. 

We asked the question, *'At the time the decision was made, how 
important were the lollowing factors in selecting your present loca- 
tion?'^ Forty-three factors were listed, and industries were asked to 
rate their importance. Awarding* three points for every time an item 
was checked very important, two points for important, one point for 
minor importance, and no points for not important at all, the factors 
were then listed in order of importance on a point scale. The results 
are shoAvn in table 7.1. Note that the economic factors were rated 
most important — labor, transportation, utilities, taxes, and sites. 

1 was somewhat surprised at the low rating given what we might 
call livability or rommimity factors^ For example, attractiveness of 
the community was ranked I7th. Quality of; local schools, iiousing, 
recreation, medical .services, and other coniiiliunity facilities ranked 
even lower. I was also surprise*! at iiie low importance accorded fn n- 
cial factors because Nebraska, along with mo-jt States, has developed 
numerous financial packages to attract industries. 

Now that we know what factors are most important to industries 
that have located in Nel)raska, we can use Ihis information in the 
decisionmaking process at the State and local-level. ^Nebraska and its 
communities can initiate action to improve th|»ir conipetitive position 
in those factors industries tell us are most important. Foi example, 
one of the weak points in many conununitids in Nebraska is their 
inabihty or unwillingness to develop an industrial site. This survey 
showed that the availabiHty of a suitable industrial site was the fourth 
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T\Ui.h 7*1. Hanking of lofntion factor^i, all tfidustries 
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Corninnnity attitude to- 
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Natural ga.n rates 

Attraet»vrn<'>**' of eojn- 
luunity , . „ „ . , . _ 
Citv water at ^\U- 
Health facilitirs and 
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City >e\\er at ^^ile, 
Availilble building , 
Quality of local ''Choi4s_ 
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li^tik nnd factor ' • PoinU 

■^Construction ct^-jts 401 

Housing^ f()»- plant 

worker*** 3S5 

HoUi<uig for executives. . 372 
( aliber of Ucal ID 

group. 347 

Ia>C;»1 ^financial institu- 
tion'* 327 

Recreational opportuni- 
ties,.. ' 29R 

Vocational traming pro- 

Krani>..., , 298 

Air freight transporta- 
tion. , ^ 293 I 

Nrarne^< to eoileges and 

u«ivenjities_, _ 28S \ 

Hotel, motel, and meet- " ^ 

ing facilities , 271 

•Air passiMiger transpor- 

tat ion...... 207 

Supporting ir.du^ tries. . . 264 

L-iCal investor-'... 230- 

I.1)C- linancing, 160 

l^»cal subsidies . „ _ . 159 

SBA tuiancing. . UJ3 
Industrial revenue 

bonds.. _ _ |2r, 

Uecominend;)tion of con- 
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most important faetor in < oiisiiit»rin<: a plant loration. Hh\ iim docii- 
inonted this rather ohviaus faet. I hope am ho inoro MHcossfu! 
in onroiirajrinf^ our ( oiiunuhitips .to aeciuiri* and 'lovolop industriul 
sites. 

Another benefit of this sttidy is that we (an direrf our iiationa! 
advertisinjr toward tho^e most important fa( tors- lahc r, transporta* 
tion. utilitie^s. etc getting better reMjIt.s for our ad\< rtising dolhirs. . 

>>e also asked the industries. **\ow that yoii hau» had some ex- 
perieneo in Nebraska, what likes and dislikes do vou have about 
manufaettiring here?" Oyerall. we were pleased WNh* the results. Ex- 
cept for taxes and air passenger service, all the ^Klors were liked bv 
over 70 perf-ent of those respoiUling. 

In table 7.2 are shown th(» perrentages of "like*' responses for each 
item aeeonling to eominnnity sj/^ This was done to see if thero 
aro some differences in small ?(,\vt?s as opposed to Omaha and f^in- 
eoln, thivtwo S.\ISA\ i^^tandard Me\ropf)Iitan Statistitai Areas). It is 
obvious that (ommiinit\ fa<ili'ies. >im h as medital. housing/hoteU 
motel, and meeting facilities, are h\s> avaihibh* in smaller ctmimiim- 
ties. While no one experts v (omiaunity undt r 2.rH)() popidfttion to 
have the (oinmunitx f>»"ilities that are 'a\ aihibh' in larger <i(ie.> wo 
think the snr\ey points out -oine weakne-^ie-^ about whirfi something 
can be done through areawiile pbuuiing and local initiatn tv 
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, TABLE 7.2-UK£S AND DISLIKES OF NEBRASKA MANUFACTURERS, BY SIZE OF CO^IMUNITY 







Percent of "like" 


responses 


= s* 


Factor 




10.000 to 


2.500 to 


Under 


Total 


35. 000 


9.999 


2. 500 


RI|ht-tO«WOrk law.. .:. 


98.4 


98 3 


98.0 


100.0 


Elfctrw sirvict 


..... 95 7 


95.5 


96.4 


95.8 


Quality of iocai schools . ...... .-. . 


93.3 


95.3 


88.2 


90.9 


Health facihties ftnd services .. . .- 


91.9 


91.8 


84.9 


80.4 


Natural gas service ........ . . . .-. 


91.2 


94.0 


90.9 


83.3 


Labor supply (unskitltd).^. 


..... 91.2 


92.5 


91.5 


92.5 - 


Truck service . . ... . . .... . . . . .. . -. 


89.6 


89.6 


84.6 


86.1 


Labor productivity.-.- - . .> ..-.-. . . 


89.5 


91.1 


92.7 


85.0 


Lcbor attitudes ..... . 


fW.6 


89.4 


92.9 


86.1 


Short-te rm fina nci ng. - . .... ...... . . .. .. 


87.2 


88.9 


86.1 


88.2 


Commumty attitude toward industry.. 


85.8 


91.4 


79.3 


71.1 


Housing for executives. . . . . . 


85. 0 


91.2 


63.6 


58.5 


Long-te rm financing . . . . . . . . 


84.8 


75.0 


82.4 


83.3 


Neb raska highways .-. . .-. . . 


83.2 


71.9 


80.0 


80.4 


Housing for Wv'rkers .... . . . . ... . . 


81.9 


84.9 


71.1 


60.5 


Opportunities for vocational training 


81.3 


90.9 


79.1 


70.6 


Horn, motel, and meeting fxilities. , . . 


«0.3 


81. C 


60.0 


56 4 


Recreati onal op po rtunities . .-. .- . . 


79 7 


- 89.8 


77.1 


82.1 


Cultural life. , . . -. . 


79 2 


79.6 


72.5 


61.5 ^ 


8a rge service. . - . ... . . . . .-. 


77.3 


85.7 


40.0 


71.4 ^ 


Rail servke. ..-^ ..... . . . . 


76.0 


80.9 


62.5 


55.6 


Air freight service... . .... 


72.7 


58.0 


66.7 


62.5 


Labor supply (skilled). . .-. . . 


71.7 


65.0 


61.5 


56.8 


FrM port exemption. 


65.8 


70.0 


76.9 


50.0 


Air passenger service.--. 


63 1 


45 5 


54.8 


58.6 


Sales and use tax 


62.5 


68.6 


79.0 


56.3 


Corporate Income tix- . . , . . . .: 


51.9 


55.1 


52.6 


61.3 


Persona! income tax. . .-. -c:- . .... ... . -i- -=- 


51.8 


54.0 


52.6 


61.1 


Corporate occupation tax . 


49 0 


51 4 


37.2 


41.0 


Real estate tax. . ... . . . . . ....^ . . . . 


40.0 


36 5 


40.5 


54.8 


Personal property tax. . - 


19.8 


16 7 


25 0 


35.1 



Note: "No opinion" responses were eliminated from these tabulations 

One thing that disturbs me is the que.stion on community attitude 
toward industry. You will note that the smaller the jcommiinity, the 
lewer-the-pereen tage-af-' Uike^^i>spoiisesjrei?eiy,ed. I . am afraicl new 
industries in smaller communities are .sometimes greeted with suspi- 
cion, distrust, and outright hostility. Rather than assuming everyone 
in town wants a new industr}^ community leaders should find out 
what the people ihink and, where necessary, initiate educational pro- 
grams explaining why industry is needed and what it will do for a 
town. 

Another significant item is the lower rating received on the supply 
of skilled labor in the .smaller towns. This is an area in which a great 
deal of work is now being done in Nebraska through a new state- 
wide system of area community technical colleges. This is one w^y in 
which communities c&n improve their position if they have the desire. 

Finally we asked the question, "If you had to do it over again, 
would you locate in Nebraska and in the same community?^^ Again 
the results were generally gratifying. Over 94 percent of the respond- 
ents said they would again locate in Nebraska (table 7.3) News Front 
magazine recently aSiked the real estate managers of the 700 largest 
industrial corporations what percentage of plant locations turned out 
to be happy moves. The average response was 79 percent, consider- 
ably lower than the response given by Nebraska industries to a simi- 
lar question. Whert we tabulated answers to this question by commu- 
nity size, we found very little difference in the percentage of tho.se who 
said they would again locate in Nebraska, but found a much lower 

f)ercentage who would^again locate in a community under 2,500 popu- 
ation — only 72 percent. 
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Definitive iiifoniiatioii ouii help communities develop more ef- 
fective industrial development programs. In the words ot a song from 
the Musip Man, '*Va gotta ktiow the territory. Community leaders 
need to know what factors are most important in causing companies 
to locate industrial plants in their area. They need to know ho,w e)^- 
isting manufacturers rate their community on these factors. When 
they know these things, they are then in position to develop programs 
to correct weaknesses and take advantage of their strengths. 

Although the economic development problems of rural America 
are nationwide in scope, they are essentially local problems and* will 
ultiniately be solved by local people. Decisiorimalcing at the com- 
munity level is the key to community progress. Community decisions 
have a better chance of be ng good (fecisions if they are based on fact 
rathe^* than^on supposition. 

TABLE 7.3.-INDUSTRIES THAT WOULD OR WOULD NOT LOCATE IN NEBRASKA OK THE SAME COMMUNITY AGAr»N, 

BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 
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Same community 
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No 


yes 


Yes 


No 


yes 


............................. 95 


5 


95.0 


76 


13 


S5.4 


...........v.... 39 


3 


92.9 


32 


6 


84.2 


... ....... ....... 60 


2 


96.8 


54 


5 


91.5 


49 


5 


90.7 


40 


7^' 


85. I 


44 


2 


95.7 


31 


12 


72.1 


..>:.>:. 297 


17 


94.4 


233 


43 


84.4 



Omaha..... 

Lincoln 

10.000 to 35,000.... 
2,M0 to 9,999..../.' 



Total responses. 
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PROBLEMS IN RURAL COMMUNltlES AFTER INDUSTRY 

ARRIVES 

(John T. Scott, Jr., Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Illinois, 
and Gene F. Summers, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin) 

When consider the problems encountered with industrial ex- 
pansion ai*.1 with working in rural communities, we want to^^keep 
certain important things m our focus. Some of these things are so 
obvious that they are frequently overlooked when experts begin to 
consider the ramifications of what they, the experts, think are the 
salient problems. 

First, contrary to what the urban tourist thinks as he speeds along 
:an interstate highway, all small towns and rural* communities are not 
alike — they have their own peculiarities with respect to location, trans- 
portation network, economic resources available, social overhead capi- 
tal, private businesses and services, education, population composi- 
tion, and many more. 

Second, when there are problems, they are problems of people, 
not places or things. People have problems! Towns, cities, and places 
do not! All too frequently we lose our focus on this important fact, 
A problem becomes a community problem only when it is common to 
a group of people in the community, and it is a problem which usu- 
ally* can be solved onlv by concerted public action of one kind or 
-annther^-Most^succeas{ul4H)liticians are, the fir st to recog nize, for 
example, that it is people— mothers, fat>iers, farmers, plumbers— that 
vote, not things — schools, highways, or hospitals. /When a thing is 
built, the crucial questions for social scientists are (1) who will be 
affected bv it, (2) how many will it affect, (3) in what ways will it affect 
them,. and (4) hpw will they react to the thing? 

The group that defines a situation as a problem may be the ma- 
jority of the persons in the community; it also may be a minority 
group with substantial influence and power to solve its problems as if 
the^ wore community problems; or it may be a less powerful minority 
which is allowed by" trie majority to solve its problem, because the 
bad effects of tlie solution are not great enough to substantially affect 
the welfare of the majority. We are assuming that the solutions to 
most problems have both ^ood ancl bad effects. Not only should the 
benefits outweigh the costs in the aggregate whoa a problem is slolved, 
but it is also important how these "goods" and "bads" are distributed 
among the people. Are the ''bads" as well as the ''goods" equitably 
distributed? 

Preparation of thiH chapter was partially KUpnortod by tho Illinois Afjrlciiltnral Kxperl- 
tnent Station. Unlvprwlty of IlllnolK at Urbana*CliampalKn : the College of A|rrlctilture end 
Life SdenrcH. Unlvernltv of Wisconsin. MadUon ; National InKtltutc of Mental Health, 
I'HS R*»8€ .rch Grant MiI- lOOSO : nnti U.S. Dep'^rtmont of Commerce. OfBce of likronomlc 
Research Oranf 0ER~41 7-0-72-7 (99-7-13248). 
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nnuiNG INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ^ 

Most incoming compaiiies view site acquisition as an important 
problem because it relates to all the locational questions in the local 
. community such as land avajhible, zoning, polhition regulations, and 
access to railroads, the interstate system, airports, and utilities and 
their volume. 

For example when Jones and Laugiilin Steel Corp., recently located 
a large steel galvanizing and rolling injll near Hennepin, 111.^ the site 
which provided optimum access to railroads and water transport was 

10 miles from the nearest interstate highway and across the Illinois 
Kiyer. How (lid the company handle^ this transportation problem? 
Before committing itself to the Hennepin location, the company ob- 

.uned a commitment from the Illinois governor that the State of 
Illinois would reroute and/or (leviiop highways in the area to permit 
convenient shipment of steel via the interstate system. This was^done 
A 10-mile interstate connection (1-180) was constructed from the 
plant eu trance to Interstate 80. The highway, including a bridge 
across the Ilhnois River, cost Illinois and U.S. taxpayers at least $20 
million. It IS doubtful whether any kind of cost benefit analysis was 
■ S*' u f tate l)eforo the governor made this commitment. 

But how does ^ito acquisition affect peopte in the community? If 
an incoming company does not find a site, all tho economic advantage 
that would have occurred in the community by having the company 
there evaporates. This will have its effect on people looking for em- 
ploymciit and on all .businessmen located there. A recent study by 
Shatter 13] has shown, for example, that each permanent job directly 
provided by an incoming industry is worth .$.38,000, on the average, to 
the community over, a period of time. A wide variation would be 
found in this figure however, depending on the average level of in- 
come per worker m the industry involved and the multiplier effect of 
that-particular industrj- This means that theoretically, al least, a 
'"u" '° subsidize an incoming imlustrv up to 

$38,000 for each permanent job provided.by the industry. However 
the economic advantage of a new industry to the local economy of the 
host community must be considered cautiously. The danger of con- 
.siderable leakage of the economic advantages has been demonstrated 
by Wadsworth and Conrad. [5] They identify at least four sources of 
leakage. The first major leakage i.s payroll carried out of the host 
community by nonresident, commuting workers and spent in nearby 
towns and citie.s A second leakage, though Wadsworth and Conrad 
choose not to call it that, is due to the incidence of local residents pro- 
viou.sly working in nearby" towns and cities who quit those jobs to 
accept work in the new industry. Thus little net increase results from 
this shift. Another leakage is tho amount of savings and/or delayed 
spending. And finally there is leakage due to paying off old debts 
before incurring new ones. The extent of these leakages clearly de- 
pends on two factors: (1) The delimitation of boundaries for the local 
econoniy and (2) tho nature of the work force of the new industry, 
llius the dollar value of each liew permanent job provided by incom- 
ing industry is elusive at best and it is highly probable that many re- 
ported va ues of new jobs or investment multipliers are overestimated. 
Ihe smaller the region or economic area, the lower tho multiplier, 
becuu.sc the greater is tho leakage. Seven is tho investment multiplier 
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often used for the United States as a whole. Some studies have shown 
state multipliers between three and four. In an ill-defined small area, 
with no political borders and no trade, communication, or transporta- 
tion barriers, leakage is much greater. 

These facts, while frequently not rscognized by local community 
leaders trying to bring industry to their community, lend very strong 
suppprt to the practice of several adjacent communities pooling their 
efforts to develop new economic activity in their region. Such regional 
efforts probably should be centered on a larger growth center and its 
surrounding satellite communities, otherwise it becomes fairly obvious 
that a good share of the expenditure and effort made by a small indi- 
vidual community in securing new industry becomes only a charitable 
effort for surrounding communities. 

In our study of the Jones-LaughJin Hennepin Works, we have not 
yet attempted to determine the specific net payroll input to the local 
economy. Yet we noted that 83 percent of the plant work force liyes 
outside the county in which the plant is located. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable that the exportation of payroll has substantially reduced 
the direct dollar value of new Jobs in the local community. 

When a site is acquired, the acquisition itself affects different 
people in the community in different ways. If it is known beforehand 
that an industry is coming into the community, whatever site is 
obtained will be at a price above its previous value. This means that 
usually the landowners who sell to the new industry are amply re- 
warded. In our study the Jones-Laughlin Steel Corp. acquired 6,000 
contiguous acres of land for industnal development on the edge of 
Hennepin. Almost no one in the area knew the industry was planning 
to locate there until after the land purchases has been completed. 
Jones-Laughlin had the New York Central Railroad act as agent in 
the land purchase. All owners were known before any land purchase 
contacts were made. Then_a_bajbtery of land .buy^rs was.sent jnlo_the_ 
area, and all the land was purchased or optioned in less than a week. 
Most prices paid weie less than one and one-half times agricultural 
prices. So, even though this method of land buying kept communi- 
cation and knowledge of what was happening at a.minimum among 
landowners and thus controlled price inflation, they still received 
substantially more than agricultural value, but of course, less than 
had they known what was going on and had organized to get a higher 
return. One immediate impact on surrounding areas was that the 
landowners who sold to the incoming company began trjing to 
reinvest their money in other farmland. They naturally tried to buy 
land in the same general region of the state where they know land 
quality be^t. This had an upward effect on the values of other sur- 
rounding agricultural land. 

In the past we liave frequently concerned ourselves with proper 
compensation to the land seller — how he can get the most lor nis 
property, how he can reinvest the sale proceeds to minimize taxes, and 
so on. These are, of course, proper concerns for any economic man, 
but often we have had little concern for other people involved and 
affected by this transfer of landownership to new use. The immediate 
others affected are usually tenants of the property involved. 

If the site is in an incorporated area it may be tenanted by small 
businesses or residents. Sites which become industrial on the edge of 
small communities often are tenanted by older r<-side)its with low 
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incomes who may have real difficulty in obtaining other economically 
comparable housing, and also it may be physically, emotionally, and 
socially difficult for them" to move. 

[Small towns in rural areas have long functioned as ^'retirement 
villages" because of their advantages in living costs. Because of fixed 
income, many such retired people constitute a segment of the com- 
munity most vulnerable to negative effects of a rise in cost of living . 
If industrial develojpment increases the demand for housing and serv- 
ices, it is reasonable to expect a resultant rise in the cost of living. 
Thus it is possible that industrial development will erode the relative 
advantages of small towns as retirement places. 



TABLE S.I.-MEAN INCOME OF SMALLTOWN HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS BY AGE IN 1966 AND I97I 



' ? - - 


1966 




I97I 




Chanie 




Ag« 


M«an incoms 


Number 


Mun income 


Number 


Mean 


Percent 


41 to 64........,.,.-..: 

40 and youngtr. <.> 


U077 
7,615 
7,6in 


200 
480 

267 


$4, 417 

9, 250 
8,827 


200 
370 
276 


+$1,340 
+1.635 
+1,217 


43.55 
21.47 
15.99 


ToUL..»>..- 


6,655 


947 


7,963 


846 


+ I.3I4 


* 19.74 



To obtain a preliminary examination of this possibility, we ex- 
amined the mean income of heads of households living in srnall towns 
in 1966 and compared these results^ with comparable figures for 1971, 
For each year residents were categorized by age: 40 and younger, 41 
through 64, and 65 and older. The results of this analysis are shown 
in table 8.1. 

The evidence does not support the notion that industrial develop- 
ment has an erosion effect on the relative economic advantages of 
small-town living for persons 65 or older. In point of fact, the data 
suggest^thatr older persons have incrcased^heir relative advantBge^^ 
we'assume that cost of living changes affect all tfge levels ccjually. The 
oldei; persons report a 43,55 percent gain in income between 1966 and 
1971 wheret^ the 14-64 age category shows a 21.47 percent gain and 
the 40 or younger group reports a 15.99 percent gain for the same time 
period. 

To further examine this bit of evidence we divided the small-town 
residents according to proximity to the Joncs-Laughlin plant. Zone 1 
consists of 6 towns in rutnain County where the plant is located and 
Zone 2 consists of 10 towns in counties adjacent to Putnam County. 

The results arc presented in table 8.2. As is evident, the relative 
gains of older persons are dramatically greater closer to Hennepin: 
82.34 percent in Zone 1 as compared with 37.90 percent in Zone 2. 
Moreover, the effect of zone of residence on the relation of age to in- 
come gains over time is apparent in all three categories of age. The 
middle age category in Zone 1 gained 43.31 percent while the same 
age categor>- in Zone 2 gained 18.66 percent. And the 40 or younger 
group had a negative gain (-1.34 percent) while in Zone 2 members 
of this younger group gained 18.26 percent. 

Two possiole explanations can be suggested for these results. First, 
for the older persons it is reasonable that increased gains result from 
their ability to capitalize on the economic growth. This could come 
from increased business activity if the person owned a local business. 
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from ability to participate in an ftxpanding money market, or Irom 
increased sales aiul/or rentals of property. Second, for the 40 or 
younger group the negative gain in Zone 1 probably is a result of 
additions of very young heads of households to the population who 
have little time In the labor force and therefore, lower incomes. This 
phenomenon is marked by the range of ages included in our youngest 
age category but the explanation is plausible since we know from other 
(hitannah ^es that a disproportionate number of young heads of house- 
holds has been added to the population of Putnam Gounty. 

TABU 82 MEAN INCOME OF SMALLTOWN HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS BY AGE AND RESIDENTIAL ZONE FOR 1966 

AND 1971 



1966 1971 Change 

Residential zone ^ Mean ^ Mean 

a^dage income Number income jjumber Mean Percant 

1r * ~ 

Zone 1 

65 or older J2,979 35 $5,432 25 $2,453 82.34 

41 to 64 .6,731 67 9.732 38 2,941 43.31 

40 or younger...... 7.9^5 30 7,868 30 -107 -1.34 

Subtotal..-..:- - * 6.049 " m 7,975 93 1.926 31.84 



Zone 2. 

65 or older 3.098 165 4.272 175 1.174 37.90 

41 to64...,. . ... . 7,749 413 - 9.195 332 1,446 18.66 

40oryounger.....>.- 7.563 237 8,944 246 ^ 1,381 18.26 ' 

Subtotal 67753 ~ "~ 815 7^969 753 1.216 1^01^ 



Total 6.655 947 7.969 846 1.314 19.74 



> Zone 1 consists of>6 tQwns m Putnam County. Zone 2 consists of 10 other towns in the survey area surrounding Putnam 
County. 

Several words of caution should be noted in considering these 
daUi. First, we have not introduced a direct measure of cost of living. 




^Ve are as^aiuing thatjSllny chaiiee in cost of living affects all age leveV 
equally. Second, the income is for head> of households *only and does' 
not consider the effect of secondary wage earners. Third, we have 
made no adjustme.it for' size of household. And finally, we have 
not considered .sources of ihcorne. Thus, it is still possible that for 
older persons who.so sole source of income is retirement benefits, the 
industrial development may have had the erosion effect we postulated. 
This possibility will be examined in future analyses. 

If the land is agricultural and covers many acres, as in the Jones- 
Laughlin example, a luiinber of farm tenants will be displaced. Where 
the demand for agricultural land i^ high, displaced tenants often have 
to sell out, being unable to find other land to farm; and given their 
age anil. graining, they frequently cannot find work which will give 
earnings comparable to their return in agriculture. In the example 
cited, one retired small landowner, a widow, refused to sell until she 
was given life tenancy of her home. Fortunately for the company, her 

^property Wiis near the periphery of the area it was buying and so was 
able to make this concession. 

Of course, many other side effects to a change in land use from 
agricultural or pdrhap^ timber or residential to industrial are pos- 
sible. For example, such a simple thing frequently overlooked is that 
a larger proportion of the site will undoubtedly be under roof and 

f 
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p^irking lot, multiplying tlie amount of water runoff, taxing the ability 
or sewers or storm systems. This in turn could result in flooded base- 
ments, soil erosion, *and other types of damage. 

Wiile handling water runoff may be a relatively simple problem, 
the furmshing of water for industrial use and disposal of used indus- 
tnal waste water may not be. This may mean substantial- investment 
m new water sources, water treatment plants, new pumps and mains, , 
and sewage treatment and handling facilities. 

In the Jones-Laughlin devel^j^nt where the plant would be 
using^several times as much water as the village of Hennepin, and 
where facilities of the town were just adequate for the town itself, the 
company cooperated with the residents of Hennepin to develop a 
water district that benefited both the community and the company. 
They were able to influence the town to-establish a municipal water 
distnct. Long-t«rm mimicipal bonds were sold to build the facilities, 
and the company pays for the water it consumes along with residents 
m order to pay for operation, interest on the bonds, and bond prin- 
cipal, Jones-L^ughlin bought the bonds. The interest income is tax- 
free and the water cost is tax deductible as an ordinary expense to the 
conipany. Obviously this is a satisfactory symbiotic relationship for 
both Hennepin and Jones-Laughlin, 

Another similar situation occurred when Continental Can Co. 
recently built in a small town in Mississippi and the town floated 
muiucipal bonds to build the plant for Continental Can. All those 
interested in this type of tax-privileged situation sKbuld take a<Jvan- 
tage of it shortly, because there appears to be active legislation in 
Com? ress which would eliminate much of this tax-privileged income. 

After announcement of a large plant in a small town, there will 
^be considerable speculation — botn the street-comer variety and specu- 
lation backed up by financial means. In the case of Jones-Laughlin at 
ffennep inuHir 1 9M_surveyLofJionsehold_heads_show£d_that^pecul^^ 
tion as to the number* of permanent employees ranged from 500 to 
5,000 when the actual number turned out to be approximately 1,000. 
Several parcels of land were sold at selected strategic locations for 
amounts approximating three to four times normal agricultural prices. 
Most were relatively small and purchased by local speculators. One, 
however, was purchased by an urban-housing speculator and developer 
from Chicago, and his tract consisted of more than 160 acres at the 
edge of a nearby larger town, not Hennepin itself, fn the last 5 years 
some housing has been developed there, but probably not more than 
10 acres with perhaps 60 to 65 homes in the $20,000 to $30,000 range. 
Moderate development of 2 other smaller parcels for housing has oc- 
curred nearer Hennepin. There was one attempt and subsequent 
failure tp develop a parcel for an industrial park. Except for a small 
arkin^ lot used by a new trucking firm, it is now being farmed again, 
o there was briefly a boom atmosphere, followed by a sliding back 
and leveling out to a continuing existence only a little different from 
before. 

If the industry is large relative to the town, substantial labor 
problems can develop during both construction and later when the 
industry begins operation. With a large plant, including complex 
machinery installations, a general contractor who has experience in 
this particular industry will be brought in to handle construction. He 
will oring his own experienced foremen rnd as many experienced 



c6n9truction laborers as hecan recruit ff^ ^is ajea an^^ the re- 

Tlfn^such workers may live close 4o)ommut^^^^^ This 

IW™ oWde Monroe' County. A smnW W'™J„*'^.;k'*Thu, 
S„Ijfi rol a shirt plant ocated in Gassrt e, ArK. inus 

teZ^B of payroll "PP''^* """"^ ° - 

"Xtvot »me will live in the »"-m„mty at lo^t during the 
„eX P=rh»s commuting hj»^^^^^^ 

^o^rorM'm'm^^ 



lone-term economic burden on local resiaenis. xm. r 
when the construction labor force is large relative to the local laoor 
TuppV and the construction 7-;Xt'';3^1eT"^ 
circumstances the construction la^or^"^^! They can pre- 

£-,X:ra^lXSty,mr« 

"in 1963 Sweot Home (not a pseudonym) * ^""f * „ ^o^'iiUon 

i„\hi Oregon Cascades when const^^^^^^^^ 

water resource development pro ect f |f ™ pattern of the 
construction period on the people "^^^f^^^^^^^'i^es correlated 
cost and the level of schoo f^^^p^'^fSo'^ in the spring of 
with the construction work • Const^^^^^^ h ^^^^ 

IQR^ and was comp eted in late 1966, reaching a peaK """"k 
SdVea? wheS the work force read^^^^^^^^^^ 
of whom settled in Sweet Home with ^^eir families, i no 
to increase school enrollments by ^""f ™tic Aooa^^^^ 

ESSIsaSfeSn« 
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l^^'^nt:^^^ t-t occur. "No^ Sweet I^ome 

. factors as well. They S to Z^lf - '""^'"f '^ey are ibe ^ene 
havingcostsabsSlpVg^^^^^^^^^ 

WHEN THE PI^ANT BEGINS OPERATJON f 

is P^"aien^lSr¥X't"onin^ importani inputs 

they come from.. whVrrrC "eT'T'. ^^o these worker.s 

are\wnere 

composition, and etiinir anVi^?' 'pvel, sex, age, fUily 

social and economic effects uin r ^'^^kground vjgll have^p'oterf^ia^ 
a plant work force alTe \rchScr 

depend upon the size of thn «,nrt ? ""^ community will 

c?mmuni%. AIso.Tn indu ?rv h Lrn' "T^^'''^ *° °f the 

differenbelectsthanan SSvh f^^^ will have auite 

' he wage rate and traiS £ a M^^^^^ 
than on^ where they are £ Tn ilM J«f '""^u''?. ^^'^^^^^ ^^^cts 
• ^ policies ofnhc "company Z\ have rin i,!?' m' * • ' ^""'"^ ""^ 

"«ttdTr'r ^^^^^^^^^^^^ °" 

^ ?e eff^ron^^Satn^^^^^^^^ the community, 

K dependmgontReSives Jfof hcfrS '"'"i™'*' 
^ ment situation for women in thn ~ • x?"^ '^'^ employ- 
have a very high elStv o snnnrn?'*^-^^'^°1 communities 
. that s, a verv small in^rZ "*.^"PP'y of .women for the work force' 
- female 'labrTh,?ii\"ir.imn}v T^' ^1 'Attract a large' supply o/ 
to do remimerative woXou SI • °.PP?'-ti'mt7 for women 

towns. Our surveys irthe w/t' l"?-""" ''.'^".''^ ''m.ted in small 
willing to accept from 57 c^nT. f; s^r'^'''? '"'^'^^^^ ^omen are 

_:_order_icrohWlsiSl«m^^^ 

for rn.n^rXZ^^^'^^X''rL^'- '^'W ""^^ differentia^^ 
per hour. Wculso found hat ^^ n^^ categories differed from $1 to $2 
tion.only .38 percen of the woZ? n?'" ^l^'' ^'^"""^ industrializa- 
outside the home. NatSna lyT 1970 4.^'''''"^ 'T.^.f' «'"P'oyeci 

effect Ti!r,oneSl^^^^^^^^^ have the following 

households in tiie Go imnn !■ L"*-^-' ^'^'"'''^^''d '"^"'^ 

higher cons,„nption-riS ''''"1^^} he reflected i^n 

things, such us ,„orc carTa.u hiilw n^^^^^^^ . 
food purchases; more IiouUl^ '"O""" convenience 

hold; more laui (IrHi 1 X r'^'T P"^"™*'^ outside the house- 
t«in, and cirape v"le, 1^?^^^ "'ore outside rug, cur- 

business; an( b(',th hSf '< u ntitv ' ""■»-^«r"'g the restaurant 

sold. There will he" U? Hnrr/. , ''""''A'' women's clothing 

. there may be ome emo ie£ 1''.' "v" "/ '^"though 

house ami some incrS in furnitnr^^ the world to 'a^new 

Jtind of increase in fStUre 2 ,1.^1^' 'upgrade," but, not the 
•population and a spa e of ne^^Im;,^ t^?i'- ' ^" expanding 
might call developrcnt wi?h«ur^?ow;i, ^^^^ ^e- 

de^nitipn of (levelopmmU '.sod ^[ ^ population. One 

capita income. 'GiisEd of in „^^^^ «" "'crease in per 

^ ^ i^ius Kiiui ot iiuiustrialization, where most of the labor 
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force in a new industry is female, "^11 result in this special kind of 
development of rural coininunity where per capita income is increased 
with little or no change m-thcpopulation base. ^ 

,* Another consequence of attracting an industry which emplovs 
mostly women is to risk increased unemployment — an outcome prob- 
ably notajiticipatet} by most community leaders. Two sources of ex- 
planaj><5ncan oe given far this phenomenon. First, the contribution 
of Mnales'to the unemployment rolls results from the number of 
women (form<^rly not in the Tabor force) who* after a period of plant 
employment leave their jobis and become classified as unemployed. 
Seci)nd, thoxe is an increase in the number of unemployed and in- 
termittentlv rniployed men who remam in the area because women 
in their families work at the plant. Thus the slowdown of male out- 
migration increases the' need for more jobs for employable males jat 
attractive wage levels. 

Tliis pattern is documented by, Jordan ^s study of ^Ja^ion and. 
Baxter counties in Arkansas [2]. A shirt factory opened^n 1961 ,^na 
created approximately 750 new jobs, mostly for women. Uneniploy- - 
ment in 1961 was one-third higher than before the plant opened in 
1960. In 1963 there wfts 60 percent more 'uneinplo>1iient reported 
than in >960. During this tii^e period Uie increase for Arkansas was 
onlv 1.2 percent. \ c 

A factory which hires mostly men will have quite 'different effects. 
The aggregate income added to the community will bc^more (for the 
same number of workers) because men are usually paid more. How- 
ever, the per capita income may not rise much bec^tiseTcdxling male 
employment, usually means adding more households. Therefore, with 
this kmd of employment one can expect an increase in population 
and aggregate income, an increase in required housing, furniture sales, 
lower-cost food sfJes, lower-cost car^^les, little increase in rerstaurant 

^^usinessf increase?: in tavern aiul bowUtig^lley business, increases4n- 
the number of students in the schools, increases in the demand for 
various public services such as water, sewers, streets, and fire and 
police protection .• At Jpast much greater potential exists for the 
expected kind of expansion of social and economic activity usually 
associated with increasing population and income in a community 
where industrial development increases male employment aj> opposed 
to female employment. 

Whether this type of expansion in fact dpes occur depends, 'too, 
on the p'olicies of the company involved. Some companies may move 
a large proportion of simervisory 4ind salaried personnel to a ii'^w 
plant from other plants Jocated elsewhere. The company may exert 
strong influence on where these employees livts ii\ tnc^new location. ^ 
For exafhple, the Joyes-Laughlin Hennepin Works,,witRinale employ- 
ment of 600 to 800 and female employment of 200 to 300, near a town 
of 350, encouraged as many initial employees as possible to live out- 
side the immediate area. In this i)aiiicular*case there were larger 
towns 12 to 15 miles away and outside the county whejf^'the plant is 
located that were highly recommended by tjie compt:ry. The Jones- 
Laughlin Co. held a special invitational meeting for real estate dealers 
to describe the housing needs of the employees, especially the needs of 
the employees thVt were being transferred from other locations to the 
Hennepin' Works.^ No real estate dealers from Putnam County were 
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mvi%. In fairness to Joues-Laughlin it should be noted that this 

Td Putam Jrnty " '"^^^'^'^^^ '^P^'^^ °» Hennepin 

. hJ??i^°"kI^' '^Pf°P®^.*y had to be increased to support addi- 

Ss^s w^nW n '^-k' '"''"'^T ^•"Pu^"^^^ ««hools, such S?operty tax 
Mi^n^ ?^ -^^ assessed on the company property if the popu- 

fftTtrOf co.^?.?° ^« 40 miles from the 

FSsh r-'nnn ' necessary since, a town of 350 could not 

li'^ employees. Most new laborers also were less than 30 
years old, many were unmarried ^d living with their parents that 

• SSmudtv^mr''^''!' fX'' households bein'^ rdded to the 

c^Wimumty. With most of the employees n this age ranee the dodu- 

thZr^'T'^'^ "".'^^ assocfated economic KtS^on hoSe 

S o '-r^ Pr^^ ^''■^'"^^ ^" in a lagged and gradLl waTS 

H boom. The sSSulatorand 

3oSod.SnJ''n,'*'''PP°^'t'*- oFtho e who are 

now commutmg may move closer to the plant, as they build ud iob 

?hZ"o Ki^Inhi"^, This would result b a gj^dual 

cnango m geographic location of employees. 

stuw'v of fE"? n ^f'^Tf-'' ^^r^"" apparent in the data from our 

hea% of hnnih'n^^^^S" P'*"*- ^" ^^^^ 'he mean income of nSe 

RV1Q71 ^ u !?^-'"^' '"i^^ ^^^"^ surrounding the plant wa^ $7 299 

' TJJa 1* ^"'^ '^^■'O^^- In control region whtfre no in'dm: 

Seelols ?K ?07,°T."^\'^^ income^ose from J?,Kn 
iyb6 to $8,765 in 1971. Thus the industrial development aDoea^ to 

1 vel blw whlV.V r'T""^ heads o^f househTdrto a 

K Th^ w*"ch It might have befen with "normal" inflationary ef- 
SheSLf^hri be imderstopd by noting the mean age of 
S ^ t^en bv voi'^"^"^^^^ 

lo Be taKen by \ounger men. The mean age for the heads in the dL 
velppmg region dropped from 4940 years In 1966 to 47 6 in 1971 
while in the controf area they increased from 45.8 to'48.9 Thus the 

Sfhe^df iThtseh'rr K' ^^^"'^ •^^^ SbutL of 

raaie neaas. of households by adding more younger than older mpn 

and younger men would be expected to have lower Income^ 
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It has been the experience of some specialists in rural develooinent 

iew SSsTrivS ^|'«"'«??'"^» P"bfic'y «"PPort effortfto bCg in 
iTTfP f ' P"^?'ely thej; oppose such efforts and try to thwart the 

SnTali^i^^^^ 

in a'comLin I'tv ;!l?„T '^f P'^"* into operation 

■Soch a^rnocld Onn ^P'"^*"''."* "J ««nimuuity docs not rise as 
^hor fr«m^ r' /^"f, ^iscussed is the Commuting of 

leakage? —unity, to the plant-"employSfent 

inu^nkU'T'fhl"Sfr* '''T'','- ^^P^T"-^ ^he smaller rural com- 
munities, IS the r9duction of disguised unemployment. People who 
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would be among the unemployed in an urban setting are frequently 
employed m rural coigmunities at jobs which'could go undone with- 
out alfectine the real product or reducing significantly the_level of 

Vices in the community! Public service jobs— county and municipal 
AS well as janitorial, salesworkers, and others in private employment — 
fall in this category. Many in agriculture who are counted as self- 
employed are certamly not fully eniployed. Many smalUfarming op- 
erations, while occupyiftg the time of the farm operators, could easily 
be absorbed by larger, well-equipped, weU-capitalized farmers with the 
saihe labor they, already have. The same holds true for many other 
small businesses.. The mamma-papa grocery stores, dry^oods, and 
other retail stbres all fall in this category, 'as well as many small farm 
equipment ^nd automotive sales outlets. This disguised unemploy- 
ment is often an integral part of the slower economic climate in small 
towns and rural areas and has become part of the institutionalized 
pattern, of local social fabric. Local employers are often only dimly 
aware of this .situation. 

When fiew industry comes into the community there is often a 
tnckle up to the new jobs* Those who are the disguised unemployed 
sejdom move. directly into the new jobs. Rather those who are in the 
better jobs— the nejcessary jobs — move into new jobs, and the disguised 
unemployed • move^ into the old vacated but required jobs at the 
existing wlage rates.' And many of the old, really unnecessary and 
redundant jobs now go begging. 

Thus sonie of the fe^rs oi old employers toward new industrj* 
are noV realized.^ They will not or cannot pay more for the ^employees 
they feally must li ve, so they hire less qualified persons, sometimes 
old^r persons, to fiu their jobs and let some jobs which might have 
fallen in the disguised unemployment category go unfilled. Thus a 
community can experience the trickle-up effect or upward job mo- 
bility, a reduction of disguised unemployment, and a tightening of 
the labor-market \Hthout much visible cnange in total employment. 

NOT ALWAYS A PANACEA 

It has been jxir experience that rural industrial development is 
often viewed as a panacea for the economic iUs of sm^l towns and rural 
areas. Thousands of small towns have formed committees to seek 
industry for their community. Industrial parks have materialized with 
the aim of attracting industry.. Much has been said and written to 
persuade local residents and industrial management of the benefits 
of locating industry in small towns. Clearly, gains are to be realized 
by encouraging the decei.cralization industnal activities. 

But there are problems to be confronted when the economic base 
of a small town or rural area is diversified and expanded. In addition 
to those we havQ discussed, these are the problems of financing and 
taxing for new public services, of the schools, of integrating newcomers 
into the community, of financing and developing tertiary private busi* 
nesses, of changes in local power structures, and many others. 

The evidence is clear that local contmunities that finance indus- 
trial development on their own are likely to be the benefactors to 
their neighbors. Expectations of benefits are likely to be exaggerated 
v^ih consequent frustration and disillusionment. But this evidence 
should not dissuade efforts for rural industrial development. 

31-864 0^74- — 8 
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Industrial development in small towns and rural areas should be 
encouraged. But the pi;gce8S should be embraced gently with a full 
reahzation that it involves negative as well as positive gains. It is our 
conclusion that .negative aspects of rural industrial development can 
be mmmiized if local communities combine their efforts to attract in- 
dustry bv forming multicounty or regional development bodies and 
plans. Ideally, this should be done voluntarily. Yet, 8uch~a policy 
could be implemented by State and Federal agencies which assist local 
commumties in their industrial development efforts if they were to 
support) only multicounty and regional plans. 

Footnote*; 

(1) Andrews, Vv id Bauder, Ward W. 1968. The effects of industri- 
alization on a rura ^. vv : Comparison of social change in Monroe and Noble 
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AN INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION SURVEY: 
A GUIDE FOR YOUR RURAL 

coMMUNirrs development • 

Daniel S Kuennen* 



alrJTv riLr^ '^"'"^ peveiopmenl Act of 1972 increased resources have been matched to the 

already present community interest for attrKting industry Both the rural enterprise real estate ^nd rural en- 
terpnse operating loans contribute to renewing the chances of adding to your communit/s growth plans 
o.n.I!l!*.nS''''"^'°" "^ll* P'^** » concerning rural industrial ex- 

^Zn^TUZZ^^^^ '''' »° ^^^^'^ --P'''^ P"^^-»» - attractwe 



Almost every riiral community drea ms of attraciTnTmanjne-rdejrhndW 
jnd vitality to the.rlcommunity and yet not disturb the traditional patterns oftf^rwhich thejIuT^^ 
Unfortunately this dream never materializes With the acceptance of new industr^. town wUI n^eV^^^^^^ 
a"w"e of'^he^'ch^lf ' n""'' Communities shouldn't be repelled by that 7ac'?nre.d theT^uW £^ 

aware of the chafl|e whicK will occur and be ready to control it according to their plans 
..A lurlrlH^''^ • controlled policy of industrial and community growth a community needs to advertize for 
wha. K . desirable industry For that reason this publication has been compiled A coSmun.tr^^^^^ 
what ,1 has to offer and what resources are at its disposal before it can promote^ndustrialiS lS"^^ 
many rural commmm.es are in competition for industry, so it is your job to show why yOu"rm mu^^ty. lj^^ 
all others, is tha right OM for industry Your case has to be factual aTd to the point iXdu tr^wnhuS^ wm 

This ;:ide° w ii"h".r'* ^^l""^ -^"^ wen aV7o«r isr; 

This guide will help you prepare a well-rounded objective inventory of your communitv Its com. 
jrehensiveness may overwhelm you al first glance but its intent is simple, namely^o dcKnSua wh« 
your community offers thai is advantageous to a given industry, nothing more "c»u»"y. wnii 

' uJnnll^^TJ mviting to your area is being asked to invest iheir time, energy and money in an 

aS^X rhJr T."'.' ^-?K n"'*''^?"" f«l secure about the benefits of such a location the more you have 
tTcl^. 11 M ?- ^ P'"*"* " P'^'*^'> « P<'"'*»'* ^f*"* »he net results will be in dollars 

and cents for publishing in your community Your comm..n»;> survey will provide them facts and fig ureiso 
hat a reasonable prediction of fusibility can be made. 1. also indicates >our communi./s spirit and Ld5^^ 
to accept (hem Y<.ur aggressiveness in going after industry. *,ll be a factor in your favor If you a)e willinglo 
r^i- Jlhnp^'l •"^""Tf.yr -^-^'^ As will be mentioned later, this d-S noi mean JoS 

3us.r^ sn L.VZr" " 'T"'"* ^""^ " '"'"P""y *° '^'^ You do. however, want new m. 

ausiry. so let s Ipok ai some considerations 

ImlMCrial Tremb 

Un..iS^?[Z"°?n*7^'"^K''L"'' United States Department of Agriculture shows that farm labor in the 
United States wHl decline by 45 percent This trend has caused an exodus of manpower fr<,m rural Delaware to 
wban enters. You should not conclude from this that the ppor and minorities are the only groufithXr^^ 

Miadle class farm boys must alio face the question of whether or not to farm or remain in rural America 
knowing Uiat It is estimated that only one "adequate" farming opportunity is available for every Vo farm 
The immediate question a community must ask itself is. "Where will the other nine find 7mploymenr^* 
there DinnVV^ritll/illr'^^ rural manpower simply because most of^ mdustnal activity has centered 
a toul of M m^S;^?^. ;.ir"r^*^"""*.P^? «heir employment 450.000 for 

m^n.lor ^aTolarof^rsrho^e:^^^^^^ "'"^ ^^-^'^ *P- ' ^'^ 

«n <^!i'**.^.^^.'" !1 '^^f «^^'^'^ counties The imbalance, moreover, hascaused overcrowdtng- 

ll IS clear that rural communities wishing to attract industry are fishtint a trend at tt^xt for tu^ n.«t 
years, of industylocat.nc^.n meuopolitan areas There is. however, some re.l,Vtriil.ev^ h^^^^^^ 
reversing u industry becUes ^tercsted in rural Sites P^***"* '* 



*Kuenneo t% Area Agenu Communiiy Resource Oevelopmeni. for Keni and Sussex Coun'ties 
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Your community can profit by informing itMlf about (he sue selection criteria used by -nduitry Here are 
some factors for your review 

Mthr« iHc gelcctioa factors: 

CnaHMlly Lift; Your community will not only be a place of employment, ii will ^\%^^ offer a prospec- 
tive ndusiry. a place where its employees, both management and workers, will live The community must otfer 
the type of suriouAdinp which will be conducive for a "happy" work force 

One assurance of a healthy, vigorous community is a leadership which desires and will work for new in- 
dustry The location of a plant represents a long-term investment.which the company will want to protect An 
alen community leadership reflecis. in many cases, the aHHude"^of the community toward industry A broad 
based support i$. of course, helpfui so that all sectors of the town are represented Some favorable indications 
oi'^en mentioned are good zoning laws, stable land prices and community involvement m attracting industry 

Other comiuunityjife factors are education, recreation and cultural activities The quality and diversity of 
education is a key factor for employees and employers The company employees naturally want good Khools* 
for the^ir childrpn and the company wants a place to train workers in new techniques. 

Many of the management staff will be concerned about moving to a rural community, wondering whether 

recreation, such as a golf course, or cultural programs such as 
adiitrediicatiencU«e»^oving^_from_a meffop<^^^^ will be. they will experience a read- 

justment period as will the traditional townspeople It's good to^temember -that two "wjys of hfe" will be 
mixing in your community, possibly for the first time This isn't a seasonal or temporary encounter as thelbwn" " 
may have known it previously The change is permanent far all involved, so thinking and altitudes will have to 
adjust to new community environment 

Ukor factont Plants can't operate without the people to man them There must be an available labor pool 
which mcels the needs of the plant's operations Technical schools are an asset for industry, they offer a olace 
to tram new employees ^ 

Secondly, many industries preV r for their work force to live within a 10 Co 20 mile radius from the plant: 

FAdUtkt m4 Smke Facl«n; Hew workers can relocate or move to an area without a housing capacity to 
draw upon Workers must live somewhere Likewise uliltlies. such as sewer, water, electric, etc must be in suf- 
ficient supply for the plant's opeialions. 

Zoning IS almost unknown in rural areas b»!t for urban dwellers zoning represents a protection of their in- 
vestment for their employees and plant A well planned industrial park or zone close to utilities will offer a 
real attraction to industry Residential zoning will insure a homeowner thai his investment in a home will be 
protected fcom property-value depreciation. 

Police enforcmeni also protects a person's home and family Many rural communities v^ill want to denwn- 
strale their capability to provide a safe community A fair lax structure contributes to the maintenance of com- 
munity services In planning for industrial expansion you may want to review your tax base and code Check 
out the \&\ structure in adjoining communities with industry 

Other facilities of importance are hospitals, motels, hotels, clinics, commercial facilities, and fire pro- 
tection How does your community "measure-up" in these areas and others'* 

Trao^pcftMhMi bcton; R^il. air. waterway and highway transportation outlets from your community can 
all oe listed v xn, although highway transportation has been given more emphasis in recent years Your sur- 
vey will want to document your proxin|ity to transportation arteries Remember the goods thai are produced 
require raw materials and finished products to be transported to and from the plant location. 

E c o«o» te UgUmt. Added to these factors already mentioned are the cost/benefit factors of location Ap- 
praiuls are based upon freight costs, raw material availability, quality of raw materials, markets in the area, 
current economic conditions, growth patterns in the region, population and migration trends, occurance of 
natural disasters, complementary industries, and storage facilities, 

Ncfstirc Factors: 

Rural communities are not conducive for relocation by urban management types Secondly, the demands 
on the community -- that is political, social and cultural - may create problems Thirdly, the increase of 
populai:on places a new financial burden on facilities intended f^or a smaller population (schools, parks, chur- 
ches) These are at least thr«0 major deterents for industry thinking about rural relocation. 
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Of Indaitty 



Unhl row wc have been speaking aboui industry as if all mdusiry were alike Certainly in some respects 
all industry needs some labor, uiilities. housing and other necessities but industrial needs wiM differ with in- 
dustrial types 

For the sake of clarity and because of space limitations these general differences will be noted 
Vihm typcK RmJ types: 

"large in size (over I.OOO) .-semi-skilled labor 

.-requires skilled :abor -smaller plant size 

••varied shipment needs -willing to tram employees 

-uses a concentrated supply of technicians ..|ow profit margin ' 

-needs close markets -catalogue ordering outlet 

-needs skilled repairmen ..h,gh inventory retention 

-short term lease ..low utility requirements 

-large scale financing ..,0w level of technicians needed 

"long term lease (new construction) 

ImMCry to Avoid: A few words of caution are in order Many, quote, "rural type" industries have not 
-ft^'rl'l^l^^^f^^^^r^VV^T^ " -obsolescent" industry which is 

l^TT^-^^T^ """^ whanhey believe to be a "cheap labor" supply Their employment needs are 
' TuJ^ c ^;;«l^<^o"»«?"«n»'y. your communTty Wiirnof upgradnts manpower-from^uniluUedaa semi. 
skilled Secondly, the irtdustry may be dying Surely your community doesn't want to oe left with an ind^try" 
living past Its productive years You ^rant a growth industry. 

Don't be too hasty to place all jour "economic eggs" in one basket. Diversify' Look for several small in- 
dus:riw rather 'h,n one large one.A drop in the econqqiy wilt more often than not affect a "one industry town" 
nrsi Protect your citizens by trying to attract a wide array of ojS^wrtunities for balanced community irowth 
Complementary industries may make this diversity feasible Avoid becoming tied to one industry. 

It's not necessary for you to "bend over backwards" to entice industry You're not about to sell yourself 
•hort for industry s sake Most surveys of industry indicate that they aren't looking for special tax deductions or 
concessions so dont be bothered with unproductive gimmicks 

Your Commwiily's Fiilttrc 

Whatever decision you make in terms of industry for vour town the fact remains that changes will occur 
it IS your job to anticipate and know >*hat changes you «ant to see take place For this reason %tudy the full im- 
pact of industry n general and partKUiar on your environment What «ill this growth do for titizens. facilities 
res«»urces and surrounding natural life' Get a regional view of the implications, talk uith industrialists en- 
vironmentalists, hankers, educators and your community Involve citi/ens in the planning process to- insure 
their commitment to the «lcci!>i(tn reached 

A Word About The Sorvcy 

The survey is a revised version of a guide distributed by the Central Illinois Public Service Company for 
use in the State of Illinois It has been $u».cessfully used by the Community Development Services of Southern 
Illinois University 1 appreciated their making a copy available to me 

The survey is revised to meet the needs of Delaware uimmunities With that objective in mind %omm 
materials have been added and others deleted A listing <,f Federal. Regional and State agencies has been com- 
piled for your reference Footnotes were omitted but f indebted to the material listed under Selected Sovr- 



Lastly. I have tried t.» ».oirhine their insight to complement the survey guide for a better community un. 
derslanding of .m industrial promotion portfolio 

Selected Sources 

Freund. James L "Regional Growth The Whys and Wherefores," Business Rfvifw. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, Oct . 1972 pp 18-26 
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Garvin. Wilfred "Rurjl Ecutiomic Deveiopmeni with Emphasis on ihc Role of Smalt Concerns," Sarionut 
Growth. The Rural Component, (USDA, 197!) pp 24-27 

Gray. Irwin ' Employmem Effect ot a .^ew Industry m 3 Rural Area," Momhh luibor Revtew. (June. 1969). 

Kuehn. John A el jI impdcl ot Job Development ot\ Poverlv m Four Developing Areas." (USDA Agr 
Econ Rpi 225, (June. 1972). 

Minority Ownership of Smalt Businesses Thirty Cme Studies (Depi H^W, 1972) 

ftural De\elopmeni Problems ami Advantages of Rural Locations for Industrial Planis (Agricwilural Policy In- 
sti'ute. School of Life Sciences, North Carolina State University, Raleigh. North Carolina. 1970) 

Agencies to Contact 



Fciicral Agencies: 

1) Deparintent ot Agriculture 

F.irmcrs* Home Adntmistrjiion (FmHA> 
Kent County -2^19 5 Duj! H» . Oo\ct 
Sussex C<»unty Ri IM N Georgetown 

2> f)ep<irinteni i>t (dnimercc 

Fconotnic Development Administration (bDA) 

Regional Oftite 

72T7~Watmir-St— Ph»Ulciphia_P^. J 9 1 (>()_ 
(215) S 7 4605 ~~ 

Delntjrs.1 '\d\isory ( cun^il (D-\( I 
Industrial Promotion 
One Plaza h.Jst, Salisbury, Md 21801 
tH»l> 742-9271 

3) Department ot Labor 

Dureju of L.ibor Statistics (Region ^) 
Rm 4()(> Penit IMdg , ni7 f ilbert St 
PhiljdclphM. P.1 19107 
(215) S97-78I6 



Manpower Administrjtion 

PO »i>x «796, Philadelphij, Pa I9i0l 

(2IS) 43«-52()() 

Bntplovmcnt Sundard^ Administration 

Rnt 7(>4C Penn Sq HIdg , 1317 Filbert St ' 

Philjdelphia, P.i 19107 

(2IS) S97-9f,U 

4) bnMronmcnt.)l ProtcctKin Agency (bPA) 
Curtis BIdg Mh jnd W.Onul Sts . 
Philjdelphia Pa 1910ft 
t^L^J.ii^l^Knn 

^) Oflke <tt htononiK Opportunity (OEO) 
State OMlcc 
<iO^ Wcit 1 0th St 
Wilntingi<in DcLmarc 19801 
( V)2) 6SK 9251 Hxt 252 

6) Snull Business Administrjiion <SBA) 

901 Market St, Rm «l«. Mjrket Power Hldg , 
Wilmington. M)elaware 19801 
t302) ftSiH 



State AceiKiev 

t) Depjrtnieitl of (omniunitv Afiairs «.< Lena 
Dcvcl<ipment 

Division ot rtonomic Developntc^t 

4S rhf C>recn 

Doser. Delaw.irc 19901 

(M)2j (,7}*-42S4 

Council .'M Industrul Financing 
(3()2» {.''H J 2^4 

2) Department oi L.ibor 

Divvion oi Industrial AMairs 
61 S N i;ntf>n St 
Wilnungt«>n, Delaw.ire I9«0l 
(M)2) 6SS-4UI 

3) Department of Natural Resources and 
Fnvironment'al Control 

DiviMun of Fnvironntental Contr<il 
Naiui<«I Res<iurces Building 



^ Dover, DeLtwarc 19901 

miy ft7« 4771 

4) Department ot Stale 

Division ot Corpnr.itioiis 
Tounsend Building 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
<^02> b7«.422l 

^) State Planning Office 
Thomas Collins Building 
Doscr, Delaw.irc l990l 
(M)2) 678-4271 

6) Delaw.irc Opportunities Industrialization 
( enter, Inc (IX)IC) 
8n West Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 
(M)2) 654 6205 
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INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION 
SURVEY 

The Key to Your ComiMMity's Fntwe 

Each year, a rapidfy groMring number of communities - communities very much like your own - are taking 
a careful look at what ihey really have lo offer to America's industry 

Once such a frank sclf-appraisal is down in black and wh«te (and it's really not such a difficult task'), this 
collection of facts may well become the key to your community's future. 

ImABtay, OHrmiflcathM umI Deceatralitatioa 

There's d marked trend in industrial expansion today indusi y. both large and small, is beginning to diver- 
sify IIS output to make broader use of existing marketing ? id distribution facitlities And, even more im- 
portant, expanding industry is moving away fr<im established metropolitan centers 

Let's face it No community, large or small, can offer everything an industrial prospect desirei there lust 
IS no ideal community 

S<>. the prospect - on his own. or through »ne or more outside agencies screens all available facts and, 
by a process of elimination, settles on the *"ie community which comes closest to his specific requirements 

How to Get Dows to Bn» Tacks 

With, the proper amount of enthusiasm and leadership, you can assemble a collection of pertinent and 
meaty facts from which an industry can decide whether your community is able to fit into its plans 

OriEMizatkM of » Development OMnmitlce 

It Would be quite a chore for one man to assemble all these necessary facts If you do not already have an 
— -<MgaiiuajH>tLit>_do^Jhi$^^^ you may want to organize a local Development Committee, 

For this, you II want a represcntaTivc gmup of-bwineu and prtifessional people, such as a banker, 
representatives of existing local industries. labor utility services, and the local government, a leading 
realtor, and a newspaperman You may also desire to enlist the services of a member of the local 
ministerial association, a physician or hospital director and someone connected with the schools. It's im- 
portant that everyone on the Committee is respected l.Kally, and kmiws how to get people to work 
together «» r r 

Your Development Committee should be divided into teams with each of your (cam chairmen picking their 
own assistants This type of selection will assure success of the project, smce the choice will include only 
people who get along well together - 

Once the Development Committee has been organized into a working group, you'll be able to conduct a 
survey of the community and the surrounding area which will result m the kind of solid information 
required by industrial prospects 

The spaces following are provided m the event you want to note all team assignments 



Historkfti Team 

Chairman ' — 



Phone 
Members 
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GcMcral Facts Team 

Chairman 



Phone 
Members 



Civic and Recrcatioiial Team 

Chairman 



^ Phone 
Members 



Educational, Health and Welfare Team 

Chaicman 



Phone 
Members 



Industry and RescMirces Team 

Chairman 



Phone 
Members — 



Indiislrial Sites and Buildings Team 

Chairman — ■■ - — 



Phone 
Members 



Labor Market Team 

Chairman 



Phone 
Members 
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HottsiBf Team 

Chjirman 

Phtine 
Members ^— 



Transportalion Facililks Team 

Chairman 

Phone 

Members ■ 



Utility F&ciiities Team 

Chairman . 

Phone — 

Members , 

^ 



Fiunciai Facilities Team 

Chairman 



Phone 
Members , 



Photography Team 

Chairman 

Phone 
Members 



6 ^ 

Maps and Charts Team 

*' Members this team will provide th • pictures needed to support the work of other teams Snapshots 
With good contrast will d(i 

Chairman — 

Phone — — 

Members . _ 
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Your Courn> Knginccr i..tn provide sou wuh sources tor UipugraphKal ond ojhcr maps such as ihc U S 
Gcolugtcal Surve> Ot course, dr.mn <.hjrt<^ nf sketches ^Hi do 

The ComiiMiiUy Survey 

Ea<.h «»t')t)ur UMm <.hairmoii \huuUI the apprtipri.ite scttum ut the eiK luseil nutstioruurc, together wuh 
the page ot suggestions pre<.vding some <it the sections To obt.nn Luis lh.it .»re <.orrent and correct, >4m 
may want to contact such org^ini/ution^ and individuals as 



County Planning Board 
l.ocal Government 
Chamber of Commerce 
^Statc Employment Service Otticc 
Tax Assesst)r 
Ranks 

Civic Organizations 

U,4tcal industries ^ 

Superintendent t»t Schools 

Area Agent. Cooperative f-xtension Service 

Cominunit) Resource Development 

Rail. Bus and Truck Line Atjeneies 

UkA Utilities 



/\irport Manager 
Realtors j 
Count) Agents 

State induvtrial Pl.inning and Development Divisu>n 
P<»st master 

U S Weather Bureau 
Nevvspaper .ind Radio Stations 
Television Stations 
I' S Department ot C omnierce 
State Department ot Puhlic Works 
Lo^al Doctors and Dentists 
Ministerial Association 



It additional p.iges become netcssar> 
- and so on 

The Presenlution 



It IS suggested that vou alphal»eti/e the extras such as 7A. 7B, 



later on vour ti.iiiinuiiitv rti.iv wish to prepare a nmre el.iborate or colortul t>pe ot presentation lt»r vMde 
distribution to pl.tnt lo(.atio(i agencies and industrial pmspectc 

Right now. hosvevcr a neativ \ompieted copv ol this *.oniniunuv survev vMth «s Kisic en<.losures, will 
enable >ou to make a presentatmn ttt individual industrial prospects who have )t»ur conimunitv under c<in- 
sideration 

Right now however a ncatl> <.itnipleted copv ot this conimunitv survey, with its basic encUtsure.s. will 
enable vou to make a presentatuin in individual mdustruiL pmspects who have vtiur conmiunitv under 
consideration 



Please he sure to send the state twtt v,ipies <tt the complete survev one tor State Planning and the 
other tor the files ot the Div ut Konunitc Development Industrial prospects otien cont.Kt them m 
confidence tor up to date mhirniatiun which will en.ible them to determine whether there are towns 
which will meet their specd'iF requirements 



Some Added Thouxhls 

f.\cn alter vour ( ominunitv Surve> has been completed keep vour Connmttee on a permatient basis 
Valuable experience will h.ive been gaincl trom ctMiipiimg the survc> and ( oinmittee members will 
therefore be .1blc to provide a great deal ot assistance t() iiulustrkit prospects 



Accoriling to a recent survev bv the V S Chamber ot Coinmerce MX) new industrial plant workers 
result m ihe^ToUowmg growth ft>r ilu* area 

more pej>ple 
1 12 more households 
^1 more school children 

S^*>(),(KM) more personal income per vear m .irea 

$27(),{MM) mitre bank deposits 

107 more passenger cars registered 

P4 mtirc W4»rkcrs etnploved 

4 more retail cstabhshmcnts and 

S^6I).(KK) more retail sales per vear 

You can easil) see how even a small nev^ mdustrj can mean a great deal to vour communitv s progress 
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S«gt«^tons for Prepmtioa of the 

Be sure to type the name of your town on the introductory page, cenlering n beside the dot Ai the bottom of 
the page, type m the name of your local Community Development Committee The last line should include the 
word "Chairman ' and can be signed by the chairman of your committee since he will be the one mte'tslcd m- 
dustria! prospects' would want to contact for additional information 

Sogsestkms for Prcpmtkm of IIm 

^'Index'* Page 

After all the material for your Community Development Survey has been compiled, be sure to type in the 
name of your community dnd draw an arrow to us approximate locatio.. on the map of Delaware 

Local History 
General F4Cts 

Civic and Recreational Aspecis 
Education. Health and Welfare 
Industry and Resources 
Industrial Sites and Buildings 
The Labor Market 
Housing Facilities 
Transporlalinn Facilities 
Utility Facilities 
Financial Facitilies 



' INDEX 




Sttggcscions for the Prc|i«ration of the 
**Gciicrel Facu** Section 

fopvlatkMi: " 

It the figure for Retail' Fride Zone" jhfjuld exceed population for ' County," be sure Xo indicate 
exient Retail Trade Zone 

Your Maps and Charts Team should prepare a suitable map for enclosure If desired, you may work 
with the enclosed State ot Delaware map 

Fin De|Nurt«eat: 

Give only an oullmc of your community's Fire Insurance Rale Sti:ucture, but have the complete story 
available fur industrial prospects ^ 
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I (Utcst Ctmrny. 

City Cunty 

l^ocatcd; 

On U S High\^ay Number* 




. Retail Trade Zone (eiiimated) 



_0n Delaware high\^a>s Number. 



Number of rtud miles t*> market centers north, south east and v^csx ot community 
, North South Hast West 



Form of Governnwiit: 

r 

Type 



H«m elected. 



Number ol elected ofHcials. 
-Number appointees 



. Term. 



- Other- 



Fire DcjHirtimiit: 

Paid or volunteer i 

GPM of pumpers 

Underwriters NpectficatHins 
outside «>f community 



.Number ol members- 



Numher installed hydrants. 



- Pieces of apparatus 



Arc hydrants installed per 



Number ot tylls ia^t year \^ithinp community - 
_ Kire insurance rales, 



Polkc Dtpartmeiit: 

Paid or volunteer „ 



. Number ol members h there ar»»und the-cliKk protection' 



. h a prowl car operated 



. Is there twt 



ii-way radio or uiher commuhicaT^n 



equipment^ Special t»fficer$ are stattoned at school crussini^s. 

Is there a iocal deputy sheriff : State p«)licc unit 



Local Tucs: 

Property assesscit from 
corporate limits. 
How do tax rate and muilipl 

Bonded indebtedness 




Uy ^( of value Hital tax rate per <I(H) ut valuation' within 

►utside corporate limits $ Multiplier last year J 

\o other townships in county 

County ' School 



Other 



Oimatc: 

Mean temperature last January 

la<lf'iuly Average annual precipitation 



last 'uly Mean huq>idiiy last January. 



Last year's numher of day< clear , 



— .nchcs Number of degree davs_ 
partly tloudv ^cloudy 
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iiisiirance Oassiflcation: 

The Communitv & clasvitlca:t»m uuJcr \hc mde structure is 



'Di'iJiIed rsiie s^h^duks are j\.iiLihle tot inspectu>n) 



Nempapcr: 

N'anitf i>t local ncuspaperi^i . 
Daw ot puhlujiion.^ 



OaiU or NNcokiN, 



Dai|\ nousp.ipers are rcv.ct\cd trorti the JoUosiing tnios 



Radio and Television; 

Call TiMiers ot total ra»Ji<> ^la^n)n^s 
^ \M or h,M_ 



O.iMiiiu* or full nine . 



(Ipcratinj! pt«\i.er . 



N'ciwork (If imlcptmteni _ 

Hours on ihe atr dai!\ 

Net\*,>rl' or inJepcrnJeni _ 



(all leiiers ol lov.al telex isioii station. 



\ Hr or I'Hh, 



(Iperatinji pouer_ 



. C it)^^**troin uhkh clear radio programs .ire^^rei^'ised-. 



.Number oj lelestsion , (channels rev.ei\ed in irea _ 



Civic Orfcinizations: <* 

Chamber of C»»mmerte or similar orj:ani/aiion inank*i_ . ^ 

luMior Chamber <»l Commerce R%>Mr\ 

Lions Cluh Opliniisii C luh^ \ xthanj:e ( luh. 



Kivvanis Cluh , 



NnTeri 



Business Cluh 

Women s Cluh 

Youth organi/ation(>)_ 
Other 



Fraternal organizations include 
. Ciarden Club 



P r-A unit. 



Churches: 

Numhcr ot churches Methodist Presbstenan I ulheran \ pistop 

^ Baptist Chriitian Science Church nJ Christ Na/arene. 

Svnagogues . Other 



Roman C atholic 

Miirmnn 



Recreational Faciiiliev 

Ciame hunted in area includes 
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Fish in area includes, 
/dumber ot lakes 



'ponds_ 



Is ihcrc a local park' 



Facililicf offered include ^ 

Is there a supervisee' sufpmer playground program 

Number* of bowling aJlc)^ swimming p<H>l$. 

Drivf^in season cxiends from..,^! ) Name of locuMibrary 

Number of volumes Docs ii lend films^ Docs ii lend phonograph records' 



L Number o( public golf coursp_ 

indoor theatres dnvc-in theatres 



Number of local or nearby baseball teams ur leagues. 



Other recreational faciltiics include. 



rHvatt CM FaclHtks: 

Is there a ctiuniry club^ Golf coursc^^ Number of holes Swimming pool Other facilities 



Other private club facilities^ in__^ vicinity 



Suggestions for tht Prcparatioii of the 
^Edocation, Health M Welfare** Section 



Since standards of ^ondary education have become exceedingly irrrportani Surmg the last few 
years, be speciik in describing the curriculum Fi)V instance, under 'Maiher.t.:'ics,' don'; jum say "four 
years* but list ihc course as 

Algebra, I year , 
Iniermcdi^te Algebra. I year 

Geometry. I year * , ^ 

Ingonomctry. I 2 y f ^xr , — — - - - ~ ' 

^ilid Geometry ^ 2>>car etc • 



Name of Vc'hool system _ 

Date nf opening m falL 
* Tyoc " . 




Education 



^Buildings by_ 



Njmbcr Classrooms 



Condition 
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Gnde Sckool: » ^ 

Total number of students • Average number of students per class /Cverage 

nu. ♦)er graduated annually into lunior high school or high school-- ! Total Number of 

faculiy members The curricuhtm mcludcs^ 

Is there a kindergarten' Number of children fed daily in cafeteria Number of buses 

operated daily Number ofj^o|umc$ in school library Are gym and auditorium 

ombmcd* The seating capacity of each or combined unit is L Are audio-visuai aids 

used' Is there a central communications *y<tem'^ |j a school nurse on Hiity> 

t 

HlgkScteol: 

Is th-: e a |uni( r high school iu your system^ Tmal number of students enrolled in ' h junior and 

senior high school Average number of students per claia . Average number 

gr^iduated an nually Total number of faculty mtmbers Are teachers required to take a 

Master's degree"' The curriculum includes the following courses in Errglish^ . 

Mathematics ^ ' 

Science - 

History _^ , 



Foreign Languages- 
Other 



Is the school system accredited b> Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools'. 



Does school offer courses in Distributive Education '£ Does school offer vocational training 

courses' Number of students fed daily in cafeteria i_ Number of volumes m school 

library .Are gym and auditorium combined' The seating capacity of each or combined 

vn'HAi Are audio visual aids used'' Is there a central communications systt.n' 

Is there a home-room guidance program'' ,If so. how is it conducted'^ 

1 

Does the senior class vis't various cities annually'' , Are businessmen and specialists 

invited to talk to home room group$/or the general assembly'' Is there an athletic stadium^ 

Is It lighted for night games Are practice fields nearby '. What class of football is 

played'' Extiacurricutar activities of the school include.^— 
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TotAl number parochial schools in communily_ Operated by what dcnomination(s) 

: Wh^t grades arc covered'* Total cnrolimcnt. 

Average number of students per class. 



and curriculum generally the same as for public schools^. 



. Average number graduated annually — 
If not, explain . 



-Are facilities 



Golkge or Uaiversily: 

What are the nearest colleges, junior colleges or univei ties 

State 
Independent , 

* College • Denominational Enrollment 



Is there a night adult education program available from any of the above'. 
Do any of the abovf institutions have ROTC units^- 



Distance 



If M, what branch or branches of serviee. 



MUiUry RcMtves: 

Is there a military i;eserve unit in the community^. 



Army 

National Guard. 



, Navy_ 



. Artr Force _ 



_lf not, what distance to nearest unit in 
Marines : 



Hcaltli and Welfare 



Nurfiber of local physicians in General Practice 

dentists m community 

Qiiiks: 

Number ot clinics in community Staff and facilities consist of_ 



. Surgery Specialists. 



. Number of 



H<M|iiUU: 

Name of hospital(s)^ '1 

staff doctors registered (graduaie) nurses licensed practical nurses laboratory 



Number of 
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lechnicians oihcr hoipiul employees Imerncs^ or rcsidenis 

^ nufsin g school is offered Number of rooms wards. 



.are employed. 



> teds available^ 



F«.l.i.« include op.,.„„g roo'm d.h«,y ,«,m „„r«,y (,oomi„»-,„ ,s p.rmm«l , 

laboratory X-ray .l«trocard,ojraph phvs„Mh.rapy H,„p,>al(,) approved by 

Ihc American Hospital Association Other membtrihips 



Ambulance service is available There is a local county health unit' If so. what clinics doe, 

n conduct , 



Docs it provide nursing service'', 
^■or the aged or retired include 



. Is there a local nursing home''. 



. Other facilities 



Svgge^ioiis for the Preparation of tbe 
**lBdBstry and Rcsottrces^ Section 



Exiitlag ImlMtry: 

.ur^^T^T ^""I" '"^ ^"'"^ be Of great help.in dressing up your 



ExiHiag Local ladnstry: 

Manufacturing and processing plants located in include 
Name Product 




Established 



Employees 



Exiitiag Arts ladK^ry: 

Major manufacturing and processing plants located wiihin the retail trade /one 

^^""^ P'"*^"*^* Established Employees 



X 
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Coil__ 
Gravel . 
Sand_ 



Clay u« 

Petroleum. 



. Peai. 



. Dolomite^ 

Lead^ 

, Sandstone 



. Limestone - 



_ Timber . 
. Tripoli— 



_ Sand. 
. Zinc. 



. Fuller*! Earth — 
Silica Sand. 



. Fluorspar- 



. Other _ 



Molding 



Principal Bfricultural products produced in the area are . 



Average annua) market value of crops. 



Sugtcfltiou for the Preparatioa of tht 



iadMtrkl SktK 



Your Maps and Charts Team can have a field day on this one Unless a special map is prepared 
locally, industrial sites can be indicated on a topgraphical map available from the U.S. Government 
(your County Engineer can tell you how to obtain them) Use key number on your map and your 
tabulation 



You'll want to follow the samelincs detailed above.and put your Photography Team to work To help 
identify each photograph, be sure to indicate the corresponding key number on the back the same num- 
ber used on the map and your tabulation 



Size 

inside or outssde Corporate timiu 
Access lo Railway'^ 
Access to Highway 
Utilities Available 




Site No 



Site No. 2 



Site No 3 
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>Nccd of Addiltnnat 
Fitiing and or Drainage 

(»«»ing pcf'dcrc Rate 

Soil Bearing C haracicnsiic^ 



Present Ownership 



f-iKtiiiK Buildings Available For 'iidustrial U»e: 

Sl2C 

Insjdc or Ouisidc Corporate Lmuis 
Type of ConstruLiton 
F</r Rem or Sale 

Kcnlai or Sale Prue ^ 
Type of InduMry est Suited For 

Uliliiy f-auTlues are Already tn Building 

Access lo Rari\vay 

Aecess lo High^'.^y 

Office Space m Buitding 

Sprinkler System InMaUed 

Fire Insurance Classificaiion 

Dace t>t Construction 

Availability <>t Adjacent Properly 
for Possible Future Fxpansion 

Zpning of Location 

Present Ownership 



(iutlding A 



building B Building C 



Attn Popttlation by Aft Croup »a4 Sex: 

Male hcmale Total 




16 . 21 
22 ■ 30 
^1 40 



U - SO 
SI - 60 
M - 65 
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AvaifaiMe Labor: 

In Community 

Toul 



Wagr Rales: 

Average hourly wage range in area for 
Skiiied Labor 
^mi 'Skilled Labor 
Unskilled L^tyoT 



III Area ai__ 

, Availiihlc labor force \s mostly union. 



Male 

_ Jo _ 



Female 

lo 

to 



thviaiom'ot t«abor Force: 

Percentage employed in lndusir> Retailing Agr/cuhure . 

Strllic History - Psst Tm Yrsn: 

Date Duration Omipdnv 



, fsiimaied Unemployed . 



Reason 
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/waitable Average Rent 
Furnished Homes . - 

Unfujniihcd Homes 
Furnished Apdrtmcius 

Unfurnished A|>ar(ments _^ ^ 

Furnished Rooms ^ 

Is Ihcfc a low-rent housing projecc considered or under consirucjion ' If so, number and type 

of ^11 coniains 

Zoaiag: 

Describe zoriing ordinances ' 



Is "spot zoning" permuted ' Is area outside corporate ttmiis covered by zoning ordinances'*- 



^.TRANSPORTATION 




lUU: 



Is daily passenger 



Name of raitroad(s) serving communily 

service furnished'* Is daily freight service furnished' If not on mam line, mam line connections 

are made where'' 1 Is switching available on a 24-hour or daily basis 

Is door delivery and pick-up provided for freight' 

If nbf, where**., ^ 



-Is Railway Express handled locally''- 



Trvciu 

Name of iruck line(s) serving community 



Direct service to . 



Name of bus linds) serving community 

How many schedules arc operated daily 
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AlR 

Name of local or nearesi ai^rt There are administrative 

— «hop, hangar facilities provided There are radio and beacon , facilities 

The following types and lengths runways are available . , 

Type Length of Runway 



Commercial airline(s) using airport include 

If no ^mmerctal airline is using airport, nearest city having commercial air facilities is. 

Air freight service is available Door delivery and p'^'k-up is offered 

Light plane charter service is ^vailahlg 



Walcn 

Water transportation is available Channels coflncci with what major seap >rl(s). 



^inland city^sr. 



Wharf facilities are available . 



SygfCilioai for the PrepamtKNi of the 
^Utility FflcilUict^ Section 



A copy or the latest * simple'* report should be enclosed. If your local water source cgmes from 
wells, a copy of the water table formation should also be included 



o 



Elcctrk: 

Name of power supplier 

What size units are installed in (he substation''- 



-They maintain a local office. 



feeder lines are . 



. Voltage on the local distribution system is_ 



-Sizes and sources of 



Natwal Cmt 

Name of local supplier . 



.They maintain a local ofnce. 



. Natural gas it 



available (Interrupttble) The size of the mams is- 

Waten 



-The pressure maintained is. 



Name of Icical supplier _ 



There is an abundant supply without the water 
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table being affected The water i» clear and potable (Please see copy of latest sample 

report) The size of the mains is . The pressure maintained is The average 

daily gallonage is The Maximo n daily gallonage is The source of water supply n 



and what is the GPM capacity' 
TekfJiMie: 

Name of telephone company. 

local service department'^ 
now . . 



. If wells, how many are operated L 



. What is the drilled depth"^. 



_The system is dial- 



Do they maintain a local office''- 



. manual. 



. if dial. IS intercity dialing available 



Tckfn^ 

Western Union docs maintain a local office. 



.Service is on a 24'hour basis^ 



Streets: 

Number of miles of paved and. black topped streets in corporate limit . 

well drained ' 

Type of street lighting. 



.Are the streets wide and 



Are streets maintained by the state or community 



. Rules Covering streets and sidewalks for new re^l estatf 



developments within and outside the community . 



The community does have a modern sewerage disposal plant. 



System serves entire community, 
throughout the community 



■ Value of sewerage plant is. 



_ Number of lift stations 

Storm sewers are installed 



. Rule covering «ewers and storm sewers fur new real estate develop- 



ments within and outside the community are . 



How IS industrial waste handled' i = . 

Refuse disposal service is provided with or without cost The pick-up schedule in rciidentia! 

and business ^ones is 

Suggestions for Ibe Prepuraikm of the 

""FinancUir Section 



If your bank(s) cannot supply you with copies of *heir latest statement of condition, your newspaper will 
probably have a few extra copies available 

BalMiiif and Votm AiaocUtkNu: 

Same as above 
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Name of bank(s) serving community 

0) . 

(2) 

0) 

.Bank No I Bank No 2 Bank No 3 

Date founded ' 

National, stale or prijratc — 

Interest on savings accounts 

Interest paid how often — 

Types of loans made. 

Farm 

Home • 

Business — 

Consumer Installment ^— 

Association memb€r$hip(s) of bank(s) include — 

Note I- Correspondent banks (if aliy) of local banks are listed on separate page in this section 
Note 2' See attached condensed statement of bank conditions at back ot this section 

BMiMiHf Mid Lou AsMcialiom: 

Name of local Building (or Savings) and Loan Association(s) 

(See attached condensed statement of conditions). 
FtdcnU Lmd BmIu 

Is there a local office of.the Federal Lahd Bank System** 
year's loans'* 

Fm BwtM AMOctelkHii 

It there a local office If so. what was the aurefate of last year's loans'*, 

Odwr Local Uadbif Afraclts: 



If so. what was the aggregate of last 
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Follow-yp Publicily 

Here arc some sugesiions for publiciiy. 

1 Announcement of General Chairman and urget d-te for compkt.on of project SuMested 
proclamation by Mayor is attached m^^cu 

2 Announcement by General Chairman of chairmen of various (cams such as Educauon. Health 
and Welfare, etc 

3 Listing of workers on all teams as announced by team chairmen 

4 Comment on progress of project by GenerdI Chairman 

^ tT.ZrTl "1 '"'"P^*'*""'^ P'«J«' P"haps a dinner or a meeting for the workers can be 
arranged at which this announcement can be made 

6 Af^er completion, the local newspaper may want to take the various sections of the survey and 
raaio station may want to interview various tcdm chairmen in regard to their teams findings 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ELECTRONIC 
TECHNOLOGY 

[By Stan Wilson*] 



Abstract 



Rural develdprnent is viewed as a process that im- 

1)roves the quality of life of rural residents. Quality of 
ife has a number of aspects but the economic is viewed 
as a particularly s£rate^c one for promoting overall life ^ 
quality. The^ economic is d^ned as providmg jobs for 
rural residents. Two means for doing this, inducing 
finns to locate in rural areas and rural residents com- 
muting to jobs in urban centers, contain eoonomic disr 
advantages. An alternative is to have rural residents 
work at nome and send the effort of their work to firms 
in urban centers via electronic communications svs- 
tems. This alternative depends on the distinction be- 
tween jobs and /firms. It also depends on being able to 
view many jobs as essentially consisting of information 
processing. Thi input to' and output from the rural ' 
worker flows oyer a national network termed the "total 
electronic information system." 

Preface 

The first version (of this publication was approved as Technical 
^(rArticle No. 9854 of/ the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and 
was delivered at ttJe Third World Cfongress for Rural Sociology in 
Baton Rouge in Autust 1972. Special thanks are owed to Dr. Arthur 
Cosby, without whose help the presentation at the Third World 
Congress would notJhaye been possible. This publication is particularly 
directed at the lavihari and is thus not written using the style and the 
technical terms of a rigorous scholarly work. It is hoped Jjiat this pres- 
entation of the total electronic information system and its implicatioofl 
lor rural developmibnt will encourage the reader to use the bibliog- 
raph)r as a source if continued reacung in the area. Many interesting 
questions have arisen in the process of preparing this publication. In 
order not to divert the' reader from the main lines of the discussion, 
these points have 'been relegated to footnotes and have been reserved 
for more complete treatment in later papers and publications. The 
illustrations were done by the Infonnation OflGice of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sciology under the direction o£ 
fioDBobinson. v ^ . . • , V 

•Co^rdtaator. APL Lab, the Texas AfrlctilttiriU Bi^'^rlment Station, Department of . 
AfHctiltiiral Seonomlcs and Rural Sociology, Texas A. it M. nnlverelty* College Station, 
Tex. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION ^ ^ ^ 

The tem *Wal development" is a* controversial one and this con- * 
troversy has two dipiensions. Some- prefer the term ''community 
improvement or "community development." Others would^accept 
but dis^ee over its meaning or over the main thrust of rural develop- 
ment effort. For example some would say that rural development 
means improving the quality of life of rural residents. Others would 
contend that rural development is economic development of rural 
areas. J^^y one could ask what is meant by the term "rural." . 
is rural to be detined according to the mean population density of an 
area or according^to the attitudes of it^ citizens? 

For purposes of this paper, rural development will be taken to m6an 
improving the quaUty of life of those living in rural a^eas. The term 
» ruraJ areas wiU mean areas of comparatively low pftpiulation 
densitv,«>although such an area might include one or more towns of 
several thousand people. In assigning this meaning to the term it is 
not intended to convey that this is the ''correct" de&nitioft and the 
test term, but only to clanfy the meaning in the context of this pajier. 



JOBS AND LIFE QUALITY 




The term quality of life" has a number of meanings and implical 
tions. Quality of life includes environmental quality (the ecolomcal) 
economic welfare, social, cultural, and recreation^' opportunities' ^ 
govemmehtal services (fire, police, court, etc.) and public services- 
U.e.,4)ublic utihties). One could include educational opportunities as 
a separate category or group it under cultural opportunities and/or 
government services. Each of^these types or aspects ofelife quaUtyw. 
must be paid for m some way. If a service or good (such as a beauty or 
barber shop or retail outlet) is pirovided by a business firmi then the ' 
tan must have paymg customers. If it is provided by a noBprofit 
group (such as a local theater „ company), then it must have patrons. 
it It is provided by the local government, then it must be financed by 
taxes. In manv.rural areas the, various dimensioas of local life quality 
are declining b'ecause the number of customers, patrons or taxpayers ' 
are declmmg. This is due to the miration of people from rural to 
urban areas. This migration, in turn, is caused by the decline of jobs 
in rural areas: ^ 

One usuallv ^thinks of agriculture as bemg the primary source of 
rural jobs. For^^many decades, however, equipment and chemicals 
have been replacing labor and land in agriculture. Thifi trend is unlikely 
to change significantly. Indeed, less than 5 percent of the U.S. labor 
force is engaged :fm agriculture and many of these are only partly 
employed m it. As employment declmes in agriculture, towns in rura4 
areas whose mam function was serving the surrounding agricultural 
population also experience declines. The rural residents' response has 
traditionally been to move to urban areas and seek jobs in industries. 

Migration to urban areas decreases the number of customers,* 
patrons or taxpayers in rural areas. This leads to the inability to pro- 
vide private and public services. Declines in service^ further Lirer the 
quality of rural hfe, inducing further out migration. Conversely, a job 
held by a rural resident making a product used outside his area will 
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generate several local jobs as he spend on local goods and services and 
those who provide the local goods and services also spend. This is the 
well-known multiplier effect and it works in both directions. 

The size of the multiplier effect depends on how well integrated the 
economy of the community is. If it is highly integrated (i.e., if a large 

t)ortion*^of the goods and ser\Hccs residents purchase are provided 
ocally), then each additional job which produces a product sold out- 
side the area will generate a larger number of local jobs. If the local 
^ economy is not w^ll integrated, then a job which produces products 
sold outside the area will generate fewer local jobs. 

One can also view this as a kind of ''balance of payments'* situation. 
No matter how well integrated the local economy is, the local residents 
will buy some products outside the community. To pay for these 
purchases they must ''export'* products outside the area. 

Migration of rural residents to urban areas not only decreases sup- 
port for local services i^nus lowering rural life quality but it also has 
an adverse effect on the life quality of urban areas. Increasing the 
population of an urban area usually leads to a higher population 
density which in turh puts a burden on urban service sj^siems they 
were not designed tq handle. The most obvious example is the over- 
crowded transportation systems of large cities. The demands on public 
utilities and waste disposal systems increase beyond the capacity 
the systems were designed to serve. The sheer concentration of large 
numbers in a small* area produces concentrates of waste which niay 
be beyond the capacity of the ecosystem to absorb without degrading 
its quality. Overcrowding is also said to contribute to mental and 
^emotional illness and^ crimint^l behavior. Indicating the implications 
of rural life quality problems for urban life quality points out that 
both of these share a common cause: A population imbalance. For 
iural areas it is too sparse a population and tor urban areas too crowded 
-a populatron. . i« j 

. Rural development attempts to improve rural life quality and to 
reverse the decline in rural pppulation. But no matter how good the 
overall life quality in an area, the residents must have jobs to contmue 
living, there. Thus assuring, these jobs is an essential element in rural 
development. If i . al development is successful enough in raising 
rural me quality, then these qualities n.\%hi become so high that 
urban residents would bo attracted to move to rural areas. This would 
decrease the population pressures in urban a eas and thus relieve 
many of the problems of these areas. Thus rural devebpment, if 
successful enough, might make a significant copt'^bution to mitigating 
urban problems. But urban residents can not move to rural areas, no 
matter how high the life quality, if th^y can not find employment. 

To summarize, improving* the quality of life in both rural and urban 
areas is promoted by redistnuuting the population to achieve a better 
balance-^This redistribution of people would be achieved by migration 
from urban to rural areas. But if peopie are tq'be redistributed, then 
economic opportunities must be redistributed. 

APPROACHES TO KURAL DEVELOPMENT * 

The key to redistributing people h ^ .veen rural and urban areas is 
to redistribute economic opportunities: That is, to redistribute jobs. 
The key to generating a desirable multiplier effect is to have jobs for 

Q 31-864 O— 74 10 " 
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Intf n.!;'^' !t c- "-^0 resources) w^iich produce products 

su. hToh L*" ?S"cu ture is decreasiugiy able to provide 

S .ihn, "*M"-^11,V 'J'>»ks of industry as the only alternative, 
rnrll !r^o fV"."''' """''"^ '""P'*' ^^a^sfer from urban to 

fil! fff^-^This in turn leads one to think of inducing industrial 

inZs/rv tnT, ''r'- <l«velop.nent and inducing 

W.?«'!L"/Ki ■•emeifaber, how-over, that firms locate in particular ateas 
thpfr .X r a< vantages to doing so. Urban areas, by 

tZ offer several significant advantages. One i\i a large labor 

DortaZ T fi^n' ''^""b ^'^^^^ A is good .trans- 

* ™!J'* f^ '^ ""^^ material in and to ship 

bp fn JZ% * .w^de market. The cost of such transportation must 
•hKfrv ^tL- "^^l"- ^'l^ .f^nspprtation cost of other firms irt its in- 
naS;i a'*^'' P*''*'c"'ariy true of bulk items such as industrial raw 
nmrkpt Lr „ fl economic advantage is the availability of a large local 
urban • ^■""l ' PJ"*^"^*^- S'^plj because the firm is locatid in an 
of non.lfi' '".'•"'V^-^t ?°.a --"ral area, there is a larger concentration 
^P.n i f "1 ^H- T"^'"'*^' ^^'^ ^™ therefore, a larger con- 
( eutration of potential customers in the vicinity of the firm. 

Uio importance of these advantages varies for different industries 
aiiu, thus, in fact, some firms do locate in rural areas. When they do, 
i LrlLni*'"^" '"^ «ome offsetting advantages such as a local source of 
Affroolf, Ti!^ or local characteristic which is particularly 

attractive to the firm's executives (such as outdoor recreation or 
tumties or excel ent schools). But a rural area seeking to att. 
P aiits must usually overcome urban advantages and it can only do 
Sh advantages in the form of direct or indirect 

subsidies, rhe.se mav take the form of low interest loans, favorable 
a.\ treatment^ or subsidizing a more extensive bulk careo transporta- 
on^n^l*"™ ! whatever the form, it is a subsidy and it co^ts local 
and nonlocal citizens money. 

A second approach to jobs for rural residents is commuting. This 
solution presents no difficulty in attracting firms to rural areas. The 
nrm continues to operate m an urban area but oinplovees live in rural 
areas and commute to work. 

ComniuJling as a .olution for unemployniont in rural areas is limited, 
Jiowcver Some people do live in rural areas and commute to a job 
in an urban area. But this is possible only for rural ai-eas close to an 
urban coiltcr. The raduis of conimuting could bp increased by building 
better freeways „r oy mass transit. Any tran.sportation grid which 
would access all or m\)st of the thinly populated rural areas would be 
very costly. A freeway system would, if successful in inducing rural 
residents to drive so far, substantially increase the congestion at rush 
lours Public transit through a sparsely settled area- would require 
tI" ""■'l''' «f lf-s"Pporting. This would not encourage 

usage, thus much increased commuting is not a practical alternative 
^ lor most rural areas and hot a practical alternative strategy for rural 
development. • 

To begin to get around the difficulty outlined a))ovc one must start 
by inakmg- a ba.slc ilistinction! The distinction between the goals of 
rural (icveiopment and the means to achieving tiiese goals. The real 
goal ^rural developmen' -; rategy i>; to provide jobs for rural residents. 
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A firm located in a rural area could provide such jobs but this is only^^ 
one source of jobs. Inducing firms to locate in rural areas^is onlj one 
alternative in providing jobs for rural residentSi-Individuals living in 
rural areas and commutmgj^). jobs in urban areas is only a second 
alternative in providing jobs for rural residents. 

A third alternative proposed here is based on the distinction be- 
tween jobs and firms. This approach suggests that an individual live 
and work in a rural area but for a firm located in an urban area. 

The distinction between jobs and firms becomes significant if one 
conceives of individuals working where they live (in a rural area) and 
siding the results of their effort to the firm employing each individual ; 
the firm being located in an urban area. 

PRODUCTS, SERVICES, AND INFORMATION 

If the results of the individual's labor are a physical item, then this 
third alternative is possible but hardJy economical. The cost of trans- 
porting raw or semi-finished material to the worker's home and trans- 
porting the product to the firm is prohibitive. This process would also 
involve the losses due to not being able to apply specialization and 
division of labor on such an intensive scale. 

But if the results of the individual's efforts were not physical 
products, then does it become possible for him to work at home and 
transport his efforts to a distant firm? How can this, in fact, be done? 
If an individual is not directly involved in making a product, he must 
of course, be producing a service. This is obvious if the firm is one whose 
product is a service, such as an insurance company. What about a 
goods-producing company? If one examines closely the total number 
of employees in a firm producing a product, one discovers that many, 
perhaps a majority, are not directly engaged in producing the product. 
They are occupied performing services which support or aid those who 
are actually reacting with raw material and capital to make the 
product. This service ^roup which supports the "production" workers 
IS engaged in such activities as accounting, personnel, payroll, adver- 
tising, public relations, finance, and data processing. 

The majority of the American labor force is engaged in producing 
services, not goods, and many of those who work for ^oods-producio . 
firms are not directly engaged in producing goods but instead produce 
services. In the near future a cybernated control system may be di- 
rectly engaged in making a product. Those who monitor the system do 
not directly produce the product. They are engaged in the service of 
monitoring and, when necessary, of control and correction. The trend 
toward a service economy would seem to work against having em- 
ployees fulfill their duties at home and transport the results of their 
efforts to their firm. It may be uneconomical to produce products this 
way, but they at least can be transported (i.e., it is technically possible 
to geographically separate the steps in the production of a product 
although it may not be economically feasible). But it would seem that 
it is not even technically possible to separate the stages of production 
ti a service. One thinks of services as being immediately consume a on 
the spot by the one receiving them. This usually requii*es that the 
producer and consumer be in close proximity. 

But one type of service does not recjuire close physical proximity. 
One might also view it as a product whii^h could be easily transported. 
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The product is inTormatiou and the service is information processing. 
Many services, when examined closely, are discovered to be informa- 
tion-jH-ocessing activities. All those who work in offices are basically 
perfonning information processing. In order to be able to recognize 
information-processing activities, one must know what the basic steps 
in the* process are. Information processing consists, essentially, of 
activities arranged in the following sequence: 

(1) Information is received by an individual; (2) using this informa- 
tion and his own experience and expertise as well as other information 
available to him, he forms judgments; (3) the judgments may be used 
to modif;y^ the received information, generate new information, select 
existing information or any combination of these three; (4) the judg- 
ments (which are themselves information), the modified and/or new 
information is transported to others. 

AH processes or activities which can be viewed as essentially con- 
sisting of the above four steps can be considered as information 
processing. Only two of these, the second and the third, are true 
processing. The first and fourth are transportation of information. At 
this point one comes to the crucial importance of one characteristic of 
inforniation for rural development. Information can exist in the, mind 
of an individual.. But if it is to be transported, between individuals it 
must be embodied in some physical medium. One type of medium is 

f^rint. This medium allows for fairly inexpensive transportation and 
or bulk storage. But an even more efficient medium for inexpensive 
transportation is the electronic. 



ThQ electronic media transport information at close to the speed 
of light. This makes it possible lor an individual engaged in information 
processing to work at home. He itiay receive information from some 
distant point, think about the information and form judgments, 
modify and/or generate new information and semi it to sonje distant 
point. Since thQ transportation steps (the first and fourth) occur at 
a speed near that of light, the entire process could occur many times 
a (lay. The cost of electronic transportation is very low. The advan- 
tages of specialization and division of labor are iiot lost. The informa- 
' tion transported can be specialized information between those per- 
forming specialized, sequential functions. In this way the labor of 
a given job of information processing can be divided.; \ 

The key to this rests in two aspects of electronic communications: 
It is, for all practical purposes, instantaneous, and a large amount of 
information ran be sent very cheaply. Information, embodied in 
electromagnetic impulses, can bo transported in a number of ways. 
These include radio, microwave, cable, and laser., The electronic 
impluse can be propagated in a spherical field about th^^ source (such 
as in radio or broaclcast TV;. This is the least efficient, costs the most 
to transport largo amounts of information (if each is receiving diflFerent 
infonnation) and would .^oon crowd the electromagnetic spectrum. 
A second approach is to concentrate the impulse in a narrow beam 
(such as by microwave or laser). This allowr more information to 
bo carried by the electromagnetic spectrum and usually results in 
more capacity. The capacity of an iitipulso is directly proportionate 
to its frequency, and inicrowavo and lasers have a higher frequency 
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than radio or electric current. The final approach is to send the 
impulse through a conduit. This might bo ofoctricity sent through 
a c^ble or a laser beam sent through an empty pipe. The conduit 
approach allows huge amounts of information involving conversations 
between many pairs of points to be carried simultaneously. The 
narrow beam or the conduit would be true high capacity electronic 
''highways'' for transporting high ''volume," low cost information. 
Along these electronic highways rural residents could "commute** 
' (or have their information "commute") to firms in urban areas. 
With a national system of such electronic "highways, a given 
individual could live m any community he chose and work for a hrm 
in any city. One could prol: bly ima^ne how electronic transportation 
systems of high capacity would be economicallv justifiablo between 
large urban areas. One might even conceive of electronic "^ ghways 
between an urban -center and larger towns in rural areas. But i? 
electronic highway to every home in a spars^ ^^^^l^. ^"^^ 
economically feasible? Two such systems already exist. These me the 
telephone system and the electric power system. Electricity is a 
form of elertromagnetic energy. The connection between energy and 
information has already been demonstrated. The telephone y^stem 
is of course, a system for the transportation of information embodied 
in electromagnetic impulses. The telephone wire doesn't have the 
ability to carry substantial volumes of information but it would be 
sufficient for one individual. One canjmagine a rural resident making 
a local call to a nearby town. In the town his information is auto- 
matically fed into a microwave system which connects the town to an 
urban center. The microwave line could carry simultaneously the 
telephone communications of several hundred or several thousand 
rural residents in and around the town. , 

A wire system with higher transmission capabilitv is probably 
desirable for reasons that will be outlined later. Such a system is 
already being built. It consists of the wires of cable television systen*-. 
These systems are particularly prominent in rural areas. Over 5 
million homes in the United States are connected to a cable system 
of sonic kind. By 198C it is projected that 40 to 60 percent of American 
homes will be connected to some type of cable system. Most cable 
systems have 40-channel capacity. Only a few of the channels are 
actually utilized. The rest are for future expansion of services. Iheso 
vacant channels could easily provide enough capacity to transmit 
vast amounts of information. It should be emphasized that all channe^ 
which are used in transmission are received in the home, bmce a i v 
can present only one channel at a time, the viewer selects tlie one to 
be shown on the screen by the channel selector. But all channels 
actually transmit to the TV at the same time. A single cable could 
easily present a different channel on three TV's in each room of a 
12-room house. Cables of higher capacity can carry 80 channels and 
two-way conversation and pictures, making multipcrson-multireceiver 
conferences possible.. 

COMPUllfiU TERMINALS IN THE HOME 

Once the information can be transmitted into rural homes at the 
speed of light, in high volume and cheaply, how can it be utihzed by 
the employee? The answer is to have the cable attached to a computer 
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iSij^^ • "^"'^^^ ^^'^ t^e'^ -^it at the terminal and 

oomP^c T!^ mformation). Computer terminals 

come m several types and have wide capabilities. ^ 
Ihe simplest is an electric typewriter. The typewriter is niueeed into 
a device (aboiit the .ize of a shoe box) called S acoustic ?oupfer The 
user simply dials the number of the computer using ahy ordinary 

'^^''^ ^°™P"t«^ acknowledgis the call by a 
high-pitched sound coming ove^ th^ receiver the user places the re- 
ceiver IS a cradle on the acoustic coupler. The acoustic coupler trans- 
lates sound into electric impulses or electric impulses into sound, 
thev '^riT'I ""'^ *^P.^ m questions using the electric typewriter and 
they will be tranjinitted u the computer over the telephone line 
The computer can respond over -the telephone line and its artsw?ra 
n aln?rV^"' 7/ ^l^^^.^c typewriter. Any information wWch 
IS in alphabetic and/or numeric form canT)e transmitted to or from 
the computer or between terminals. 

^nH l^l'^""!.**^" ^^T"^ ^^^^^ ^o"^'''*^ °f acoustic coupler 

and keyboard combined. The user again dials the telephone number 

coupler. The keyboard is part of the coupler. Two wires go from the 
anvtdi:S?v*'nr'%rT Tt^ by.clam?s.to the TntenS leaTs on 
arnnc? ^ ^""'^^'^ °[ ^yP'"^ information on paper, the 

acoustic coupler causes it to be displayed on the TV screen The 

r,1I^''°™n*r''' or computer's responses can be displayed.' Such 
a device sells for under $1,000 end can be used to drive up to 10 T? 
screens at one time. 

A somewhat more sophisticated version of the TV set railed a 

S\7CRT i^?^^ fl"""^4^ computer to display"4ual ma! 
nr^f ♦ basica ly a TV screen. On it the computer can 

fn Sr^^^^J"' d'^^T^*'" pictorial displays. The display can b" 
Smpn^Ln«^"' three dimensions. The computer can rotate a three 
tCpRT . '^""-^n*" g've the.user views of different perspectives, 
liiht^fr, i '^W"a»y useful If It IS equipped with a light pen. The 
hgh pen IS the size and shape of a pocket flashlight or large pen! It 
has a wire which at aches it to the 6rT. Using tTie light nln, an in- 
dmdual can "draw" pictures, diagrams, blueprints, drawings charts 
and o her visual dispkys on the c\t. He can also pointTheVn at a 
ll' r u * ^'^P^'^y '^"d the computer modify ft. Such 
us^of the light pen are already being made. 

in in!£?- ^^^relopmenl is the large, flat TV screen. These are already 
im ?i Ifi TjT%nTT'^''''- '^K'l 2 or inches thick but 
(in ZnLl! nf. H a light pen an individual - 

nrint?J^n! . 1 •''"''^ "screen a very complicated (Tiagram or "blue- ' 
Sen PRT^^' *-"°"»Pl'cated system. It is obvious that with a light 
pen and UKl anyone whose information output is in the form of 
could work at home. This inSudes Lftemen de- 
signers, engineers, and commercial artists. A CRT can disolav anv 
^mbmation of alphabetic, numeric, und/or visiial inforSaS one 

THE TOTAL ELECTRONIC INFORMATION SYSTEM 

n«Sp,.l?/ Tv"''' ^'V^ computer transmit to his screen a 
particular TV program that was on video tape. In this way the 
individual can h^n-e access to a whole library of material which Uld 
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include not only books, journals, and other publications but video 
taped lectures, courses, and programs on special topics. The computer 
wiU search the library for him and assemble all the material on a 
particular subject or key word. If the user wishes, the computer 
will even present the material in ascending order of difficulty so that 
the user can, in effect, have his own tailormade course on a particular 
subject. The computer will present questions on the material to the 
user. If he passes, it will present new material. If not, it will recycle 
and present the material again with emphasis on the questions he 
missed. ^This would allow scholars to do research in their own home 
instead of wasting time traveling to and from libraries and searchmg 
shelves. It will also allow individuals to retrain or to expand their 
knowledge in the privacy and convenience of their own home. Finally , 
it will aUow a great deal of education which is carried on in school 
to be carried on in the home. ^ 

One may conclude from the above that an individual might never 
actually leave such an educational system. The child will start out 
with elementary lessons via the termini^ and as he gets older he will 
progress to more advanced material, but there is no reason whv he 
shouldn't continue using the system all his life. Trips to school for 
special help from teachers will probably always be necessary, but , 
as the information system becomes perfected and the teaching pro- 
grams more sophisticated, these will be infrequent. 

A significant advantage of the sj^stem would be that any time one 
library anywhere in the country got a piece of information (whether 
it be a publication, film, or pictorial disnlay) on their system it would 
be itLstantly available to all systems, his is because the information 
would already be in a form such that it could be transmitted by 
electronic means. Thus, all they would have to^do is send the infor- 
mation over current electronic systems (cable or microwave) to all 
other libraries or information centers. Similariy, if a researcher 
anywhere prepared a video tape or a body of instruction for his 
computer information system, it- could be available to all other 
systems. A teacher ordinarily spends 2 to 3 hours prepanng for a 
1-hour presentation. The teacher or researcher prepanng a video 
tape would spend days or weeks. But, it would be worth it because 
once the material is in the form of video tape and/or computer lessons, 
the presentation would be available to an audience which would 
consist of everyone in this country (and later in the world) and would 
be preserved for all time. If the researcher wanted to later modify 
it, the video tape could be edited and the new tape loaded into the 
computer information system. In making such a presentation, the 
researcher or teacher would need the help of those skilled in the tele- 
vision area (director, artist, camera man, technician, etc.). But 
because of the size of the audience, the effort would be worthwhile 
and the product would be a presentation which was far superior to 

the current lecture. , v i ^ *u 

One can see that such u system could not only directly promote the 
economic development of rural areas it would also directly promote 
other aspects of rural development. For example, it could Provide an 
education for the rural child equivalent to that of urban children. 
All would access and be instructed by the same system. Thus the 
quality of teaching and the diversity of subject matter would be the 
same for all whether they are rural or urban residents. If a student 
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fell behind in progress on the system, the computer would alert his 
parents and the local educational system. At that point a human 
teacher could be dispatched or he could be called in for counseling 
and remedial work. But a teacher would not be needed much of the 
time and, thus, the total cost could be less. 

Such a system could also allow the provision of cultural services to 
rural areas. This would include a library of video tapes of cultural 
events, visual displays of art work and adult training iu culturally 
ennchmg courses or humanistic areas. AH this could be in^ the video 
tape and memory banks of the computer system and called up and 
displayed on TV screens m an individual's Home. 



^^AX OVERVIEW OF THE SYSTEM 



These electronic highways" are projected as connecting computer 
terminals HI the home to firms m urban arels. The system has been 
sketched from the computer terminal in the home over cable TV lines 
to centers m small towns in rural areas. From these centers^he infor- 
mation goes by microwave or cables to an urban area. The urban 
areas would be connected to each other in a national network of cables 
or lasers. 

The last asnecl of the system which must be described is the other 
terminus of the system, the firm in urban areas. The nature of the 
hrm s technical setup was implied above. The firm must have or have 
access to a computer system. The files of the firm must be in the form 
of electromagnetic energy m the memory banks of th^ computer sys- 
tem. Many firms atfeady have computer systems. Others have access 
to computer systems because they are part of a time sharing system, 
*irms which are part of a time sharing system have their own private 
hies m the memory bank of the system. The private files of a company 
can only be accessed using certain code numbers and words. When an 
individual Meft" one firm and "joined^' another the system would be 
commanded to no longer let his number have access to the files of 
his former employer. But it would be commanded to let him have 
access to the files of the new employer. 

The functioning of the system is obvious for a single worker but 
what about a conference or team effort? The cable system can easily 
^^^f ^?"f^^^"ce communications. Each individual would have two 
CRT's m operation. One would display the alphanumeric and/or visual 
information the meeting would be considering. The other, through 
the use of split screens would display an image of each of the partici- 
pants. One can imagine that the future office or work room would 
consist of a room the walls of which were covered with large flat TV 
screens. In the center would be ,a swivel chair and attached to it a 
keyboard. Each CRT would have a light pen and the keyboard would 
be detachable and light. The room would be part of the individual's 
house. 

When an individual finished producing his information and had it in 
the form he wished, he would command the computer to save it in its 
memory- bank. Ho could later call it up at will for further work, for 
presentation at a confercnro or have it stored so that others could call 
It up and make use of it. 
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POLICV PROPOSALS 

Having described the system, the next step is to suggest directions 
to take ill order to implement it. These directions can be classified into 
two groups, the technical and the oi^anizational. 
, The organization involves the question of who should organize, own, 
and pay for the systems. The basic network bf cween urban areas and 
between urban areas and rural towns is a form of public transportation. 
All should have access to it. The closest thing to it that now exists is 
the highway system. One could therefore argue that it should be a 
» publicfy built and operated system like the public roads. The cost 
should be borne by those who use it as the current tax on motor fuels 
attempts to do for ou* road system. The absolute size of the cost of 
building such a netv ^rk would be very great. But it could substan- 
tially relieve the ri tng volume of traffic necessary to face-to-face 
communication and would be cheaper than^ any conceivable means of 
adding capacity to the transportation system. Because of the high 
volume of usage possible, the service charge per user would be very 
low when the system came into general use. In order to reach this 
state of higher usage, it would be best to charge each user a rate that 
would cover cost when these systems came into high usage. This 
would mean a net loss in operating the system for the first few years 
and should be borne by the government as a cost of rural development. 

In the rural area the system of cable TV wires connecting each home 
to the center in a rural town could be operated like many similar 
systems now (cable TV systems, rural electric co-ops or rural telephone 
companies). For development purposes the system should probably be 
operated like a rural electric co-op. This would mean government low 
interest loans at first. The rural information system co-op could, in 
fuct, be operated by the rural electric co-op and the two systems 
could share facilities whenever possible. One can see that models for 
organization of the system are easily available. 

The technical dimension is also not without previous models. All of 
the technical liardware (and software) described have bCen proven 
technically feasible. The only exception is interfacing the large, flat 
TV screen to a computer and light pen. (This may have already hap- 
pened without the writer knowing it.) Their needs to be government- 
sponsored research and development to do this. A second need is 
government programs to develop hardware and opecating systems 
which are as cheap iis por^sible. Current technical development pro- 
grams, of private and government sponsorship, promise the necessary 
level of cheapness in the forsceablc future. A strong government fi- 
nanced program to develop cheap CRT's is necessary to bring the 
system mto full operation as soon as possible. One is safe in observing 
that the governmen ^>a)grams which have not been most successful 
have been those which ahned at a clearly defined technical goal. Rural 
development will not bo a simple technical process. It will have crucial 
social aspects. But this country is better at solving technical problems 
and as niurbi of the underwriting of rural (fevelopment as possible 
shoiild be done by technical means. This will make tiie social problems 
easier to solve or at least less pressing and intractable. 
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SUMMARY AND EXTRA ADVANTAGES 

imnUtlnft.? \Y P,™^"''"? jobs for rural residents is a very 
3. ( iffi nfl tv r'"' '•"^"'r ""^"^ ^^hese jobs are provide^ 

SI. in 5 "V-'' by attempting to attract firms to rura 

ZT;nn.V fTT'- ''PP'"?^'^ '"'i"'' amalgamate of various 

■ mlfl - !f'=')"«'»F<'^t« bring the job to rural areas while the firm 

ZTZV^^ TT' '^^"^ amalgamate is referred 

to as the total clectromc information system and is viewed as an elec- 

iends or^l^n :^''r t"" '"f°™\tion. This alternative de- 
SsummroiV^ f '''-t'pction between jobs and firms, and (2) the 
iXmSn if "'"n^'' ^"^'"^ '^'^ consisting basically <rf 

LhT T processing A corollary is that information may be in 
letters and numbers and/or visual form 

obSrv'elrllf conclusion. First, one should 

fhp t, fa I ! '^•"'■•T bave to work through 

the total (lectronic information system. Some workers must be en- 

fivbg Tv nrSn '^'''r ^""'^ P™*'f'^'"f^- ^'^''"^ willearn their 
living by providing local consumer services. 

Second, one should observe that there is a possible disadvantage to 
a TTh^n' n' by Httract,ing a'hrm to move to aTural 
area Ihe population density of a rural area may be so low that its 
employment needs tan be provided for by a few firms. Alternately, it 
might attract one large firm ami become a one company town with the 
H&'f ♦?""u^ <"«'^<l^'^"t*ges of working for a mono^sonist 

tL „nnL I bappens and one firm goes bankrupt or moves, then 
nLr f P P,™^'^").*? A 'arge percentage of the local 

fv/r!°Tn" ""rP'?.''^^''"'-'' '•^'^"^"^ °f «ther jobs locally 

IS very slim until another firm is attracted in. But with a total elec- 
tromc information system, even if all the workers do happen to work 
^ for one firm (wnich is highly unlikely and not necessary) and that firm 
goes bankrupt they ,;an simply apply for a job at any firm located 
anywhere in the country. The individual, when he obtains such a jol,; 
would not have to leave his home. It would simply be necessary for 
the new company to instruct its computer system to let the individual 
have access to its records from his terminal. A national employment 
service is an easy thing to add. to the total electronic information 
system. And when a worker got his new job, he myxl not move. His 
changeover is accomplished inside the memory banks of the total 
cJcctronic infonnation system. 

. I'bird, one ma,y object that computer technology can not provide 
jobs for rural residents because only the highly trained could make 
use of a computer and the unemployed or underemployed tend to be 
ow skilled an( with low levels of education. But even if it were true 
that the low skilled or low educated could not use a computer ter- 
minui. It should be pointed out that a total electronic information 
system would allow highly skilled individuals to live and work in 
rural areas and that their prasencc there would create demands for 
local products and services. These demamis could in turn generate , 
jobs for local residents who are unskilled or semiskilled. The presence of 
lii^'Ji and medium income individuals in a community does not auto- 
matically genorato jobs for the unemployed and low skilled. But 
absence of these individuals wjuld mean the absence of another 
source of job. Ihe unskilled wr- ... iiave to bo trained for such jobs 
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but without high income and medium income individuals to generate 
demand for local goods and services these jobs would not exist and 
training the low skilled for nonexistent jobs would be pointless. Thus^ 
the export of the efforts of the highly trained could generate a multi- 
1^ plier effort which would benefit others. 

However, it is not true that only the highly trained can use com- 
puters. Airline reservations are taken and confirmed by clerks who use 
computer terminals (CRT's and keyboards). High school students are 
using coniputer terminals to formulate and solve problems which are 
of immediate and significant interest to business firms. These problems 
include scheduling shipments from a variety of warehouses to a 
variety of retail outlets and determining the optimum mix of in- 
gredients for a product. A variety of clerk and secretarial^ functions 
\^can be performed usin^ a computer terminal. The keyboard is npt 
^nlike that of a typewriter. Once a letter is typed in on a terminaJ it 
Can be sent over the total electronic information system to distant 
locations instead of being mailed. Commercial artists and designers 
can tise CRT's equippea with light pens to design advertising dis- 
plays^vfashions'and other items. 

One ^s correct in concluding that to design and build computers 
requires substantial technical knowledge and expertise. Also, to design 
the software (programs) which coiitrol the system one must have a high 
level ^f traimng and experience. But to use these systems requires 
little or no fbrmal training if the systems are user oriented (made to 
be used by t^e average person). An analogy is the electric power 
system, Conside|*able knowledge and experience is necessary to plan, 
build, and operate such a system but almost anyone can turn on a light, 
plug in a toaster, dr^ control a TV set. Further advances in the design of 
hardware and software promise increased ease of usage. The develop- 
ment and spread of the computer language, APL, is a particularly 
hopeful development. \ 

The chief advantage of APL is that it is much easier to learn and 
to use than other computer, languages. Thus an individual can learn 
APL very easily. He doesn't need to attend classes or devote a large 
amount of time to learning the language before he can^use it. APL 
can be learned as it is iie,edcd and used, ^his means that a 
person, using APL at a terminal can give instructions? to the com- 
puter in the same time it would take him to communicate with a pro- 
grammer. The individual would also get the results back right away 
instead of waiting for the program to be coded, kl^unched and 
debugged, ^ , . 

A second advantage of APL is that it is so simple to i^^that mis- 
takes are fewer and easier to correjct. This saves a substarttiSKamount 
of computer time which would be used in debugging, The*5implicity 
of APL also makes it possible to train clerks antl secretaries to enter 
instructions or data, hince the APL terminal keyboanl is an electric 
typewriter keyboard, a secretary could take data' or instructions 
directly from a questionnaire or other written source and *'type'' 
it directly into tlie computer's disk memory.. 

Fourth, one may wonder why, in a narrative concerning the 
economic uses of a total electronic information system, so much 
space was devoted to the educational uses of tht: system. However, 
education increases the skills and analytical ability of the student 
thus making him u better information processor. In addition, the 
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electronic libraryLioncept puts the stim total of the world\s informa- 
tion (or knowledge if one prefers) at his fingertips (literally). Thus in 
his information processing (his job) he cannot only take in and make 
use of the information of his company's records, but also the informa- 
tion of society. Since he has a greater range and variety of input 
information to choose from, he has greater vaiiety or choice in th'e 
output information he sends back to his firm. 

Fifth, one may wish to know which jobs consist essentially of infor- 
mation processing. Scattered throughout this narration are indications 
of jobs which might be viewed as consisting essentially of informa- 
tion processing. Therefore, it might be more useful to stat€ the con- 
ditions or aspects which niaice a job consist essentially of infonnation 
processing. A job consists of information processing if the input to 
the one holding the job and the output from the one holding tiic job 
consist of infonnation. For the purposes of this narration, informa- 
tion is anything which can be put m the form of letters (text), numbers, 
pictures, diagramsf or any combination of these. The limiting factor 
m implementing the .system described here w;ill not be the technological 
or financial. It will be the human imagination. It will be our ability 
or wiUingness to conceive of or imagine a job as consisting essentially 
of information processing. This in turn depends on our ability to 
conceive of the mput and output as information. 
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